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WE  NEED  A 
GEOGRAPHY  LESSON 

BY    NATIONAL  COMMANDER 

SEABORN  P.  COLLINS 


There's  an  uiiniistakablc  air  of  assurance  about 
)e<)|)le  who  order  Schhtz.  It's  an  air  that  tells  you  they 
enjoN  tlie  liner  tliinjis  of'lif'e.  They  know  there's  no  sub- 
stitute lor  that  famous  taste  and  satisfaction  found  only 
in  Schlitz  .  .  .  America  s  most  tlistniji;uished  beer. 

Now  axailable  in  the  new  I  lALF-OllVKT  cans  (packed 
24  to  the  case),  also  in  the  convenient  (i-pack  with  the 
liands'  handle  thai  makes  it  so  cas\  lo  carr\. 


BKKIl   I  I  I  AT  \1AI>K  \l  1 1 AV  AL  KJE K  FA.VIOUS 


©  1955  -Jos.  Sclilll/,  I5rc\\iii;j,  ( '.oniii.nn  ,  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  IJrookKii,  N.  Y.,  Los  An<;eles,  Calif. 


With  "TRUTH  DOLLARS"-f/.af  s  how! 

Your  "Truth  Dollars"  fight  Communism  in  it's  own  back  yard  —  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Give  "Truth  Dollars"  and  get  in  the  fight! 


"Truth  Dollars"  send  words  of  truth  and 
hope  to  the  70  million  freedom  loving  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

These  words  broadcast  over  Radio  Free 
Europe's  29  transmitters  reach  Poles, 
Czechoslovakians,  Hungarians.  Romanians 
and  Bulgarians.  RFE  is  supported  by  the 
voluntary,  cooperative  action  of  millions 
of  Americans  engaged  in  this  fight  of  good 
against  evil. 

How  do  ''Truth  Dollars"  fight 
Communism  ?  By  exposing  Red  lies  . . . 
revealing  news  suppressed  by  Moscow  and 
by  unmasking  Communist  collaborators. 
The  broadcasts  are  by  exiles  in  the  native 


tongues  of  the  people  to  whom  they  are 
beamed. 

Radio  Free  Europe  is  hurting  Commu- 
nism in  its  own  back  yard.  We  know  by 
Red  efforts  to  "jam"  our  programs  (so  far 
without  success).  To  successfully  continue 
these  broadcasts,  even  more  transmitters 
are  needed. 

Every  dollar  buys  100  words  of 
truth.  That's  how  hard  "Truth  Dollars" 
work.  Your  dollars  will  help  70  million 
people  resist  the  Kremlin.  Keep  the  truth 
turned  on.  Send  as  many  "Truth  Dollars" 
as  you  can  (if  possible,  a  dollar  for 
each  member  of  your  family).  The g  \ 
need  is  now.  ra> 


FIGHT 
COMMUNISM 


with 

"TRUTH  DOLLARS" 


--Support .Radio  Free  Europe 

Send  your  "Truth  Dollars''  to  CRUSADE  FOR  FREEDOM  c/^^  your  Postmaster 


AFTER  SHAVING 

Dims  SHm 
Feels  Fim 


Finishing  touch  for  every  shave!  Neu- 
tral tint  — won't  show  on  your  face. 
Helps  cover  nicks,  blemishes.  Finest 
Italian  TAc  —  haniinerized  for  ultra-fine 
texture!  Crisp  scent! 

p.  S.  Also  try  new  white 
Mennen  Bath  Talc  jar  Men! 

MENNEN 

APrER-9HAVE  TALC 

FOR  MEN 

Also  available  tn  Canada 
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with  the  pleasuM^  of  smooth  smolcing' 


Smoke  Ifpnffer  and  finer 
and  ntiider  PALM.  3iALL 

For  those  pleasant  moments — take  it  easy — reward 
yourself  with  the  smooth  smoking  of  a  freshly-lit 
PALL  MALL.  Fine  tobacco  is  its  own  best  filter, 
and  PALL  MALL's  greater  length  of  traditionally 
fine,  mellow  tobaccos  travels  the  smoke  further — 
filters  the  smoke  and  makes  it  mild. 


You  gft  morf  tlmn  tf  renter  leiifftH 

PALL  MALL  pays  you  a  rich  reward  in  smoking 
pleasure  —  an  extra  measure  of  cigarette  goodness. 
No  finer  tobacco  has  ever  been  grown  —  and  here 
it  is  blended  to  a  flavor  peak  —  distinctively 
PALL  MALL.  It's  YOUR  cigarette  — every  puff 
richly-flavorful,  fragrant — and  always  so 
pleasingly  mild. 

Choose  ti  ell-Smohe  PAMA.  3MAMA 


Relax.  Take  it  easy.  Smoke  PALL  MALL. 
Cooler,  sweeter,  milder  PALL  MALL 
gives  you  a  smoothness,  mildness  and 
satisfaction  no  other  cigarette  can  offer  you. 
Reward  yourself!  Get  fresh,  new 
smoking  satisfaction.  Buy 
PALL  MALL  in  the  distinguished 
red  package  today. 


The 
finest  t/nalitff 
monefi  euti 
buy 


Outstanding 

...and iheyare  ^-m  -m  g 

mild  I 


O  A.  T.  Ca.  PKODUCT  or  t/fit/  t^hntiut<i/n  iJoPcueiM-Kxmyia*^ 

AMERICA'S   LCADINC   MANUFACTURER   OF  CIGARETTES 


Take  a  tip 
from  a  rusty 


Don't  let  harmful  engine 

deposits  LOCK  UP 
your  car's  horsepower! 

Just  as  rust  binds  a  bolt,  so  deposits 
shackle  your  engine  —  stealing  pep 
— wasting  gasoline— causing  exces- 
sive wear. 

Pennzoil  with  Z-7  keeps  engines 
free  from  all  harmful  contaminants. 
Allows  VAi'Jmijh^ni^  to  lubricate 
completely  —  unlocking  horsepower 
for  instant  response  and  for  better 
gasoline  economy. 

Next  time,  change  to  long-lasting 
Pennzoil  with  Z-7.  You'll  feel  the 
difference  behind  the  wheel! 

Sound  your      for  the 

LONG  QUART 


Switch  now 
at  this  sign 


SoandMCi! 


Letters  pubJislied  in  Sound  Off  do  not  necessarily  represent  the  policy 
of  The  American  Legion,  but  unsigned  letters  will  7iot  be  considered. 
Name  withheld  if  requested.  Keep  your  letters  short.  Address:  Sound  Off, 
The  American  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 


SETrE/?  DEALERS 

IN  EVERY  STATE  FEATURE  PENNZOIL'J  PRODUCTS 

'O          THE  PENNZOIL  CO..  OIL  CITY.  PA. 
MEMBER  PENN.  GRADE  CRUDE  OIL  ASSN..  PERMIT  NO.  2 
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BOOSTING  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Sir:  I  have  just  concluded  reading  the 
article  "Does  the  Small  Businessman 
Have  a  Chance?"  in  your  December 
issue,  and  am  prompted  to  write  you 
because  of  my  favorable  reaction  to 
iVlr.  Carl  Rieser's  discussion  of  the 
problems  involved.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  it  has  been  my  observation 
chat  we  must  not  underestimate  the 
important  role  of  small  business  in  the 
continued  development  of  a  strong 
and  healthy  economy.  While  numer- 
ous aids  are  available  to  the  small 
businessman,  it  has  been  my  view  that 
this  is  an  area  in  which  the  Federal 
government  can  properly  offer  assist- 
ance, and  it  was  with  this  objective 
in  mind  that  I  sponsored  the  original 
legislation  establishing  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  the  first  agency 
ever  created  by  the  Federal  govern- 
ment for  the  sole  purpose  of  assisting 
small  business  enterprises.  During  its 
15  months  of  existence,  the  Small 
Business  Administration  has  made 
more  than  900  loans  totalling  about 
S50,000,000,  and  in  70%  of  these  loans 
private  banks  joined  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  advancing  the 
credit. 

Edward  J.  Thye 

U.S.  Senator,  Minnesota 

Washington,  D.  C. 

BELATED  CHRISTMAS  STORY 

Sir:  Two  Christmas  Eves  in  the  life 
of  a  Legionnaire:  Jim  Valentine,  of 
New  Jersey,  joined  the  Canadian 
Flying  Corps  before  the  U.S.A.  got 
into  the  first  World  War.  He  was 
shot  down  over  Germany;  taken  to  a 
hospital  where  his  shattered  leg  was 
merely  wrapped  in  newspapers.  Gan- 
grene set  in.  On  the  day  the  Armistice 
was  signed  every  one  of  the  hospital 
staff  just  vamoosed,  and  left  some 
tliirty  mangled  soldier-prisoners  with- 
out food  or  care.  But  a  young  Catho- 
lic priest  came  to  their  rescue.  Jim 
was  flown  to  a  London  hospital 
where,  during  the  next  two  years,  his 
shattered  left  leg  was  operated  upon 
time  and  again  but  with  little  hope 
that  even  his  life  could  be  saved. 
Came  Christmas  Eve,  1921,  when  the 
nurses  asked  Jim  if  he  had  any  word 
for  his  family  in  the  U.S.A.,  and  little 


expected  he  would  li\  e  over  the  night. 
Replied  Jim:  "Just  send  them  a  Alerrx- 
Christmas!"  Came  Christmas  Eve, 
1954,  and  Jim  answered  his  last  bugle 
call,  the  one  he  had  outwitted  thirty- 
three  Christmas  Eves  before.  But  in 
all  these  thirty-three  years  Jim  never 
would  condemn  those  who  had  first 
shot  him  down,  and  then  left  him  to 
die. 

Gridley  Adams 

New  York  City 

NOTE  FROM  BRAZIL 

Sir:  I  was  struck  by  the  appropriate- 
ness and  effectiveness  of  the  article 
"Give  the  Speaker  a  Break"  by  Will 
A.  Foster,  in  your  November  issue.  Be- 
ing a  Rotarian  as  well  as  a  Legion- 
naire, I  brought  the  article  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Sao  Paulo  Rotary  Club. 
The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  felici- 
tate Air.  Foster  on  his  article  as  well 
as  to  ask  you  whether  or  not  the  Ro- 
tary Club  of  Sao  Paulo  can  make  use 
of  all  or  any  part  of  the  article. 

William  S.  Cunningham 
Sao  Paulo,  Brazil 

T  Permission  was  of  course  gladly 
sranted.  The  Editors 


VACATION  SUGGESTION 

Sir:  William  E.  Collins"  "Wc  Took  to 
the  Waterwa>  s,"  in  your  January  issue, 
is  my  idea  of  an  ideal  vacation.  What 
a  thrill  the  three  cruises  must  have 
been  to  Bill  and  Alike!  Educational, 
too.  I  envy  them  and  their  dad  when 
they  cruised  the  upper  Alissouri  from 
Great  Falls,  Alontana,  thru  North 
Dakota.  They  saw  country  with 
which  I  am  familiar  as  I  homesteaded 
just  north  of  the  Alissouri  in  both 
States.  Comrade  Collins  states  that  in 
1953  they  cruised  from  Great  Falls, 
Alontana  to  Lcwiston,  N.  D.  via  the 
upper  Missouri  River,  900  miles.  There 
is  a  Lewiston  in  Idaho  and  one  in 
Nebraska  but  neither  one  is  on  the 
Alissouri,  but  none  in  either  of  the 
Dakotas.  Must  be  an  error.  Aly  sug- 


gestion  to  the  Collins  tiio  is  tli;U  the) 
give  <  sonic  thought  to  exploring  the 
niight\-  Columbia  River  and  the  172 
San  Juan  Islands  in  Puget  Sound, 
rhcy  simply  "ain't  seen  nuthin  yet." 
Might  e\  cn  land  a  salmon  or  two. 

Oscar  Hoviiid 
VurtLriid,  Ore. 

THANKS 

Sir:  I  am  w  riting  in  to  say  THANKS 
for  "Let's  Have  the  Truth!"  by  Na- 
tional Commander  Seaborn  P.  Collins. 
Would  that  every  American  might 
read  and  jionder  it  w  ell. 

J.  ^V.  Liiidsey 

Aiihrrillo,  Texas 

ANSWERS  KLINKERT 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  letter  in  which 
Kenneth  Y.  Klinkert  calls  on  Catholics 
to  resign  from  The  American  Legion, 
>ou  should  know  by  this  time  that 
folks  just  don't  like  to  have  an> one 
go  gunnin'  for  their  religion.  If  >du 
must  shoot-up  religion  Alister  Klin- 
kert, turn  >  our  guns  on  that  religion 
known  as  communism.  That's  the 
iloctrine  to  slug  it  out  w  ith— not  w  iih 
a  religious  faith  the  belie\  ers  in  w  hich 
have  so  glorioush'  inscribed  their 
names  on  the  escutcheon  of  American 
liberty.  Now  Kenneth,  before  you 
again  start  winding  up  that  intoler- 
ance think-box  of  \ours,  this  I  want 
you  to  understand:  I  am  a  Protestant; 
attend  church  regularly;  am  not  in  ac- 
cord with  certain  dicta  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  .  .  .  but,  such  does  not  im- 
pose upt)n  me  an\'  right  or  obligation 
to  fight  Catholicism  in  defense  of 
Protcstanism.  I  respect  the  other  fel- 
low's firmness  in  his  Catholic  faith  and 
so  far  I  have  recei\ed  like  respect 
from  my  Catholic  compatriots;  I  am 
a  Free  Alason,  a  .i2nd  degree  member 
of  Scottish  Rite  Aiasonr>  and  a  Noble 
of  the  iMystic  Shrine;  1  ha\e  worked 
with,  had  dealings  with  and  have 
rubbed  elbows  w  ith,  about  e\-er\  class 
of  human  being  there  is  in  America, 
and  I  tell  you  (or  anyone)  that,  from 
my  experience  w  ith  Catholics,  these 
anti-Catholic  utterances  you  have 
tossed  into  the  witches'  caldron  of 
hate,  arc  the  most  baseless,  dastardK 
and  un-American  contentions  ever  ex- 
pounded. Shame  on  you.  Sir,  for  sa\  - 
ing  "Catholicism  doesn't  care  if  de- 
mocracy is  safeguarded,"  for  in  so 
saying  you  blaspheme  countless 
.American  dead  of  Catholic  faith  who 
gave  their  lives  for  democracy.  \A'hen 
you  say  Catholicism,  nou  sa\'  Catho- 
lics. Or,  are  you  one  of  the  forked- 
tongued  gentry  who  niunibles-"()h 
but  I  don't  mean  Admiral  Callaglian 
and  those  other  Catholics  who  died 
with  him  on  the  Cruiser  Scin  Fnvi- 
cisco,  in  the  battle  of  Guadalcanal  in 
1942";  "I  don't  mean  all  those  lads  of 
Catholic  faith  who  now  rest  under 
white  crosses  all  o\  er  the  world";  "I 
don't  mean  the  Unknown  Soldier  in 
Arlington,  if  by  chance  he  was  a 
Catholic";  "I  haven't  anything  against 
{Continued  on  imgc  43) 


Advf.rtwemKni 


From  where  I  sit 
Joe  Marsh 


Going— Going- 
But  Not  Gone! 


Saturday  they  got  set  to  auction  off 
"Sis"  Brown's  house  for  non-payment 
of  taxes.  Buck  Stone  was  the  auction- 
eer. Everybody  who  came  to  the  auc- 
tion knew  that  "Sis"  is  a  war  widow. 

When  Buck  began  the  bidding  he 
said,  ''Anybody  can  bid.  Just  remem- 
ber 'Sis'  and  those  three  nice  kids  that 
live  here.  Now  then  —  who's  going  to 
start  the  bidding?'' 

There  was  silence.  "Sis,"  standing 
in  back,  got  the  point.  She  reached 
into  her  purse  for  just  about  all  the 
money  she  had  in  the  world.  "I'll  bid 
$75,"  she  said.  "Sold,"  bellowed  Buck 
and  "Sis"  had  her  home  back. 

From  where  I  sit,  Buck  Stone  used 
a  helping  hand  instead  of  a  gavel.  It 
was  an  example  of  real  neighborli- 
ness.  You  know,  even  in  something  as 
small  as  respecting  another's  choice 
of  beverage,  a  person  can  be  neigh- 
borly. You  might  like  buttermilk.  I'm 
"sold"  on  a  temperate  glass  of  beer. 
And  I  can't  "buy"  anyone's  telling 
me  that  I'm  wrong. 


Copyright  1954,  United  States  Brewers  Foundation 
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TSbelessTfres 


...BUT 


they  can  be  repaired  SATISFACTORILY 
by  the  BOWES  ''SEAL  FAST"  Method 


•  The  repairing  of  Tubeless  Tires  calls 
for  a  brand  new  technique.  Old  meth- 
ods just  won't  do  the  job. 

When  tubeless  tires  were  tirst  an- 
nounced, over  six  years  ago,  Bowes 
"Seal  Fast"  Corporation,  the  largest 
manufacturer  of  Tire  and  Tube  Repairs 
in  the  world,  immediately  started  ex- 
perimental work  to  develop  new  repair 


methods  and  materials. 

Now,  after  exhaustive  research  and 
test  we  can  announce  that  for  more 
than  three  years  punctured  tubeless 
tires  with  Bowes  "Seal  Fast"  Repairs 
have  been  running  on  the  roads  under 
every  conceivable  condition.  These  tests 
have  proved  that  our  technique  and 
materials  are  right,  safe,  sure. 


Leading  Tubeless  Tire  Manufacturers 
Use  and  Approve  BOWES  Repairs 

It  is  important  to  you  that  Tubeless  Tire  manufacturers  looked  to  us  for 
proper  repairing  methods.  They  knew  punctures  would  occur.  They  had  to  make 
sure  that  these  punctures  would  be  repaired  properly  and  safely. 

The  Bowes  ''Seal  Fast"  Dealer  has  the  ''KNOW  HOW 


"Know  How"  is  important  in  repairing  tubeless  tires.  Your  Bowes  Dealer 
has  been  trained  by  factory  experts  in  the  proper  use  of  our  equipment  and  ma- 
terials. That's  why  he  can  and  will  do  a  quick,  sure,  safe  job  of  repairing. 

Get  the  miles  built  into  your  tires  by  making  certain  of  safe  repairs.  An 
improper  repair  may  not  only  cut  your  tire  life  in  half,  it  might  also  cause  a 
fatal  accident. 


PIAYITSAFB! 

Look  for  the  BOWES  "Seal 
Fast"  Dealer  when  you  get 
a  flat.  He  is  identified  by  the 
sign  shown  at  the  left. 


BOWES  "SEAL  FAST"  CORP.,  INDIANAPOLIS  7,  INDIANA 

HAMILTON,  ONTARIO,  CANADA  •  LONDON,  ENGLAND 
BOWES   PACIFIC   CORPORATION,   RIVERSIDE,  CALIFORNIA 


AN  APOLOGY 

IN  OUR  February  issue  we  published 
in  "Sound  Off"  a  letter  from  one  Ken- 
neth F.  Klinkert,  who  expressed  the 
opinion  that  one  couldn't  be  a  Legion- 
naire and  a  Catholic.  "The  two,"  he  pro- 
nounced, "don't  go  together." 

A  lost  of  our  readers  recognized  Klin- 
kcrt's  letter  for  exactly  w  hat  it  was,  big- 
otry at  its  asinine  worst.  Others  felt  that 
publication  of  the  letter  was  an  insult  to 
members  of  tlic  Catholic  faith  who  be- 
long to  The  American  Legion. 

To  all  those  who  were  hurt  or  dis- 
tiirbed  by  the  Klinkert  letter  -zve  offer 
our  sincere  apologies. 

^^'hy,  then,  was  it  publislicd?  Unfor- 
tunately, we  have  had  more  than  a  few 
letters  of  this  evil  nature  and  our  feeling 
was  that  the  best  way  to  stop  this  under- 
cover intolerance  was  to  drag  it  into  the 
open,  to  be  seen  in  all  its  ugliness.  This 
is  the  treatment  that  killed  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan,  and  it  is  a  form  of  treatment  tliat 
no  liate-mongering  group  can  survive. 
And  in  that  category  we  naturally  place 
the  communists  whom  wc  have  also 
fought  by  exposing  them. 

It  cannot  he  cmpliasized  too  strongly 
tliat  The  American  Legion  is  absolutely 
and  unequivocally  opposed  to  the  sort 
of  thinking  exemplified  by  the  Klinkert 
letter,  and  since  its  inception  has  fought 
it  with  ever\-  w  capon  at  its  command. 

W'c  regret  that  in  figiiting  this  evil  we 
w  ere  mistaken  for  our  opponent.  At  the 
same  time  we  want  to  thank  the  hun- 
dreds of  good  people,  such  as  Lt.  Col. 
Coons,  whose  letter  appears  on  page  5, 
w  ho  have  joined  witii  us  in  opposing 
"Klinkerrism." 


HUTCHINSISM 

BY  NOW  e\  er>bod>-  lias  heard  about 
the  Fund  for  the  Republic.  This  is 
a  project  w  liicii  was  set  up  to  investigate 
communism  and  anti-communism,  with 
a  heft\-  815,000,000  grant  from  rlic  Ford 
Foundation. 

The  big  boss  of  all  tliis  is  RobeiT 
l^utciiins,  who  by  now  should  be  an  ex- 
pert on  investigations  since  he  was  on 
the  receiving  end  of  checkups  when  he 
was  running  the  University  of  Chicago. 
Indeed  this  ma\'  explain  why  the  F.F.T.R. 
is  imdertaking  "a  study  of  fear  among 
teacliers  in  American  colleges  and  high 
schools." 

However,  wliile  Dr.  Fliitcliins  ilislikes 
in\ estigators  who  scare  teachers  and 
ina\  be  college  presidents,  he's  an  old 
liand  himself  in  the  inxestigating  game. 
A  decade  or  so  ago  he  got  into  the  busi- 
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ness  (wc  ;iIniost  said  racket)  wkh  a  grant 
of  $200,000  from  Henry  Luce,  of  Time, 
Inc..  plus  $15,000  from  the  F.ncyclopetlia 
Britannica,  of  uhicli  lie  was  an  officer. 
Hiring  himself  a  covey  of  professors,  he 
set  up  shop  as  "Commission  on  Freedom 
t)f  the  Press."  The  self-appointed  "Com- 
mission," none  of  A\  hom  had  any  first- 
hand knowledge  of  newspapers,  pro- 
ceeded to  look  into  same. 

Their  soundings  completed,  and  the 
money  all  spent,  they  solemnly  an- 
nounced that  things  sure  were  a  mess  in 
the  new  spaper  world,  and  unless  some- 
body did  something  about  it,  such  as 
putting  the  press  under  controls,  the  con- 
sequences would  be  horrible.  Tiiat's  the 
general  idea.  If  you'd  like  to  read  the 
details  of  this  hilarious  and  naive  aca- 
demic snoop-fest  into  journalism,  you'll 
find  them  in  Frank  Hughes'  illuminating 
Prejudice  and  the  Press,  publisiicd  by 
Devin-Adair  in  1950. 

But  now  with  $15,000,000  in  Ford 
money,  instead  of  the  miserable  little 
$215,000  he  was  able  to  scrounge  previous- 
ly, Hutchins  is  going  all-out.  One  thing 
that  seems  to  be  of  special  interest  to 
him  is  The  American  Legion,  and  he  has 
crews  of  his  journeymen  investigators 
and  opinion-sniffers  checking  up  on  us 
Legionnaires. 

The  reason  may  be  highly  personal. 
After  a  lapse  of  decades,  the  boss  of  the 
Fund  suddenly  took  it  into  his  heail  to 
join  The  American  Legion.  AA'hy?  The 
only  clue  was  a  cryptic  bit  of  Hutchinscse 
to  the  effect  that  now  he  felt  he  could 
belong  without  losing  his  "self  respect." 
So  it's  probably  to  keep  our  organization 
sweet  and  wholesome  that  Comrade 
Hutchins  has  set  his  f)peratives  to  looking 
things  over.  One  of  the  major  projects  at 
the  moment  is  a  study  of  "attitudes"  of 
Legionnaires  on  such  things  as  commu- 
nism, with  more  than  a  passing  interest 
in  such  things  as  anti-communism. 

But  once  again,  wc  fear,  Conn-ade 
Hutchins  is  wasting  mone>'  because  of  his 
ingenuous  approach,  tf  our  new  comrade 
would  just  look  up  the  by-laws  of  the 
organization  or  attend  a  few  meetings  of 
his  Post,  he'd  soon  learn  he  can  express 
any  kind  of  opinion  or  show  any  sort  of 
attitude,  and  if  he  can  enlist  the  support 
of  enough  of  his  fellow-Lcgionnaires  he 
can  get  that  opinion,  through  channels, 
adopted  as  a  mandate  of  the  organization. 
It  is  what  is  called  the  democratic  proc- 
ess, which  does  not  require  the  hiring  of 
high  priced  poll-takers  or  press  agents, 
or  the  routine  of  rounding  up  enough 
"facts"  to  support  a  foregone  conclusion. 
All  of  which  will  turn  up  in  congenial 
publications. 

In  short.  Comrade  Hutchins'  method 
of  making  friends  and  influencing  Legion- 
naires seems  to  be  the  least  bit  out  of 
line,  in  that  it  is  diametrically  opposed 
to  the  democratic  process.  Our  new  com- 
rade may  consider  this  an  affront  to  what 
lie  calls  his  "self  respect"  but  we  suggest 
that  he  start  at  the  bottom  and  partici- 
pate in  the  affairs  of  The  American 
Legion  as  a  working  member.  He'll  get 
farther  and  get  a  lot  more  out  of  it  than 
he  will  as  a  disburser  of  foundation  funds. 
Also,  his  fellow-Legionnaires  will  like 
him  better. 
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ORIGINAL 


STYLE  362  .Golden  Llasia  Calf     A  to  EE  Mo  12 


Sizes  5  to  18 


WIDTHS 
AAA  to  EEEE 

Get  acquainted  with  Knapp's 
complete  Factory-Fitting  Serv- 
ice —  and  enjoy  real  Cushioned 
Comfort.  Amazingly  wide 
choice  of  15,933  individual 
sizes  in  1 52  smart  styles  for  men 
and  women  ...  in  Dress,  Sport 
and  Service 
Shoes  of  top- 
flight quality. 
At  real  money- 
saving  Factory- 
Direct  Prices! 

WRITE  FOR  FREE  STYLE  FOLDER  AND  NAME  OF 
YOUR  LOCAL  KNAPP  SHOE  COUNSELOR 

KNAPP  BROS.  SHOE  MFG. 
DEPT.  10-B  BROCKTON, 

NAME  

ADDRESS  

CITY  STATE  


CORP. 
MASS. 


MONEY  MAKING  OPPORTUNITY 
FOR  YOU  WITHOUT  INVESTMENT! 

No  experience  needed  to  act  ae  our  Local 
DeakrforMASTERWork  Uniform  irarments. 
Kvery  basinesa  concern  a  prospect.  Adver- 
tiBint^  embroidered  on  parmentaisabiK-pales 
feature.  Stores  can't  compete.  You  can  easily 
earn  op  to  many  thousandf>of  dollars  yearly. 
We  sappty  all  SaloR  Kquipment  FREK.  Write 
GEO.  MASTER  GARMENT  DIV. 

351  WATER  STREET    LIGONIER,  INDEANA 


Home 
Fix-it" 
Tips 


Plastic  Wood  permanently 
repairs  lurniluie,  replaces 
rotted  wood,  and  lills  knot 
holes  and  gouges.  Apply  it 
ike  putty — it  hardens  into 
real  wood. 


iJKi,  "PLASTIC  WOOP;' 


Products 


A  sampling  of  items  which  are  in  process  of  development  or  are  coming  on 
the  market.  Mention  of  prpducts  in  no  way  constitutes  an  endorsement  of  them, 
since    in    most    cases    they    are    described    as    represented    by  manufacturers. 


REVOLUTIONARY  PENCIL 

A  revolutionary  devclopincnt  in  lead 
pencils  lias  been  announced  by  the  Parker 
Pen  Company  of  Janesville,  Wis.,  which 
is  bringing  out  a  new  writing  instrument 
using  liquid  graphite  instead  of  the  solid 
graphite  used  in  conventional  pencils.  The 
new  i^cncil  provides  more  than  six  times 
as  inucli  writing  as  the  usual  type,  the  point 
is  unbreakable,  and  it  requires  no  sharpen- 
ing. It  will  be  axailable  in  a  price  range 
covering  customized  luxury  models  as  well 
as  inexpensive  types  that,  on  the  basis  of 
"writing  mileage,"  will  cost  no  more  than 
wooden  lead  pencils.  The  new  Parker  LLP, 
Liquid  Lead  Pencil,  employs  a  new  type  of 
spherical  writing  tip  approximating  the 
size  of  a  sharp  pencil  point,  and  it  uses  a 
liquified  graphite  in  suspension.  This  does 
not  smudge  and  it  is  readily  erasable. 


CAR-SAVER 

If  you  or  someone  in  your  family  has 
a  hal)it  of  smacking  your  car  into  your 
garage,  the  Tuthill  Spring  Co.,  760  W. 
Polk  St.,  Chicago  7,  has  something  that  will 
prove  helpful.  They  arc  offering  a  Garage 
Spring  Buffer  consisting  of  three  tempered 
steel  springs  and  an  adjustable  steel  cross- 
bar which  you  fasten  to  the  front  of  the 
garage  to  meet  the  bumper  of  your  car.  In 
kit  form,  the  Protect-Ur-Wall  set  comes 
with  all  the  necessary  screws  and  bolts,  and 
the  price  is  $9.95  tlirough  auto  supply  and 
hardware  stores. 


ROOT-STOPPER 

An  underground  fence  which  prevents 
roots  from  going  where  they  are  not 
wanted  is  i)eing  introduced  by  Kceler 
Steel,  Inc.,  909  Ninth  St.  SE,  Minneapolis 
14,  iMinn.  Called  Root  Fence,  the  product 
is  made  of  corrugated,  galvanized  steel 
sheets,  12  inches  deep  by  two  feet  in 
length.  These  sections  lock  together  to 


make  any  length  desired.  When  installed, 
it  forms  a  steel  barrier  \\  hich  keeps  shrul), 
hedge  and  vine  roots  from  robbing  flower 
beds  of  moisture  and  plant  food.  It  can 
also  be  used  for  terracing  and  to  surround 
flower  beds  or  herb  gardens  where  the  soil 
must  be  kept  abnormally  acid  or  alkaline. 
Available  at  nursery,  garden  and  hardware 
stores  in  boxes  of  50  feet,  it  costs  $19.95, 
or  approximately  89^J  for  a  two-foot  sec- 
tion. 


HOME  WORKSHOP  ITEM 

A  home  workshop  v'ise  modeled  after  the 
kind  used  in  big  industrial  plants  is  being 
introduced  by  American  Alachine  &  Foun- 
dry Co.,  261  Madison  Ave.,  New  York 
City  16.  Said  to  be  capable  of  solving  any 
workholding  problem  in  the  home,  garage 
or  shop,  the  AMF  Float-Lock  Ality  7  \"ise 
is  extremely  versatile.  It  can  be  used  as  a 
drill  press  vise  where  it  "floats"  to  any 
position  on  the  drfll  press  table  and  is 
locked  instantly.  It  can  also  be  used  on  a 
bench.  It  can  be  swung  off  the  bench, 
swivclcd,  used  on  its  side  or  end  and 
angled  from  the  vertical.  Another  use  is 
as  a  handsaw  vise  where  it  can  be  ad- 
justed to  hold  tricky  pieces  safely.  The 
price  is  $9.98. 


OUTDOOR  BURNER  DELUXE 

A  new  kind  of  yard  burner  whose  con- 
struction makes  it  unusually  long-lived  will 
be  available  in  time  for  your  spring  work 
and  play  outdoors.  Called  the  Blitz-Burner, 
it  is  a  mobile  unit,  scientifically  designed 
for  efficient  collection,  storage  and  dis- 
posal of  all  burnable  household,  lawn  and 
garden  waste.  It  is  fully  enclosed  so  the 
contents  will  burn  in  all  kinds  of  weather 
and  it  is  mounted  on  rubber-tired  wheels 
so  it  can  be  rolled  up  to  the  kitchen  door, 
piles  of  leaves,  etc.  Available  from  Monta- 
Mower  Distributing  Co.,  Keeler  Building, 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  it  carries  a  price  tag 
of  S29.95. 


When  loriting  to  manufacUirers  concerning  items  described  here  kindly 
mention  that  you  read  about  them  in  The  American  Legion  Magazine. 
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There  is  no  longer 


For  1955  Johnson  presents  the  quietest  running,  easiest  driving, 
smoothest  riding  Sea-Horses  ever  developed!  The  new  Sea-Horse 
10,  the  new  Sea-Horse  25  and  the  new  Electric  Starting  25  are 
floated  from  their  stern  brackets  like  the  Sea-Horse  5/2,  which 
created  a  sensation  with  its  smoothness  and  its  quiet.  Thafs 
Suspension  Drive!  The  effect  of  this  revolutionary  method  of 
mounting  is  even  more  startling  in  the  bigger  models  than 
in  the  53^. 

Your  boat  is  isolated  from  engine  vibration.  Noise  dwindles  to 
the  level  of  the  sweet  sound  created  by  your  boat  as  it  cuts 
swiftly  through  the  water.  "Swis-s-sh" — and  that's  it. 

Here  are  America's  deluxe  outboards.  See  for  yourself  by 
visiting  your  Johnson  Dealer.  Look  for  his  name  under  "Out- 
board Motors"  in  your  classified  phone  book. 

^^^^  All  ratings  are  SAE  brake  hp  at  4000  rpm,  certified  by  OBC. 
SiS^^  Prices  are  f.o.b.  factory,  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

FREE!  New  Sea-Horse  Catalog.  Describes  the  5  great  Sea-Horses  for  1955, 
including  the  famous  3  hp.  32  lb.  twin  Sea-Horse  3.  Write  for  your  copy. 
JOHNSON    MOTORS,    1300  Pershing  Road,  Waukegan,  Illinois 

In  Canada:  Mfd.  by  Johnson  Motors,  Peterborough 

A    DIVISION    OF   OUTBOARD,  MARINE    a    MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 


QUIET  25 
$430.00 


QUIET  Electric  Starling  25 
$525.00 


dohnson 

SEA-HORSES 

FOR  DEPENDABILITY 


Lively  wlntef  per'-Pofmanee  I 


He  pointed  the  automatic  at  the  chair  across  the  room  and  she  sat  down. 


THE  YOUNG,  SANDY-HAIRED  Marine  sat 
in  a  deep  chair  in  the  hotel  lobby,  a 
morning  newspaper  open  in  his 
hands,  but  his  eyes  were  not  on  the 
newspaper.  His  eyes  were  on  the  door 
to  the  florist's  shop  beside  the  porter's 
desk  across  the  lobby.  His  face  was 
drawn  and  his  gaze  tensely  concentrated 
on  the  door  to  the  florist's  shop.  Two 
rows  of  service  ribbons  were  stretched 
across  the  left  side  of  the  blouse  of  his 
uniform  which  was  slightly  rumpled.  His 
left  leg  was  severed  close  to  the  knee. 
Two  crutches  were  leaned  against  the 


back  and  inside  of  the  arms  of  the  chair. 

A  stout,  gray-haired  man  in  a  black 
alpaca  jacket  came  out  of  the  florist's 
shop.  He  carried  a  spray  of  long- 
stemmed  red  roses  wrapped  in  green 
wax  paper.  He  walked  across  the  lobby 
to  the  bell  captain's  desk.  The  Aiarine 
lowered  his  paper  and  sat  up  in  his 
chair.  He  did  not  take  his  eyes  off  the 
man  from  the  florist's  shop. 

"For  Mrs.  Barney  Bruno,"  the  gray- 
haired  man  said  to  the  bell  captain. 

The  gray-haired  man  turned  and 
walked  toward  the  florist's  shop.  The 


bell  captain  picked  up  his  desk  telephone. 

The  Marine  had  got  to  his  feet  and 
was  standing  on  his  crutches.  He  was 
tall,  lean  when  he  stood  up.  He  care- 
fully watched  the  bell  captain.  He  was 
close  enough  to  hear  his  voice. 

"A4rs.  Barney  Bruno."  The  bell  cap- 
tain toyed  with  the  flowers  while  he 
waited  for  the  operator  to  connect  him. 
"Mrs.  Bruno?  We  have  flowers  here 
for  you.  Shall  I  send  them  up?  Yes'ni. 
614.'Yes'm." 

The  bell  captain  tapped  a  little  bell 
iCoiitimied  on  page  49) 
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We 


need  a 


eography 
Lesson 


For  reasons  unknown  to  yon.  your 
commiinily  may  rank  high  in  the  phins 
of*  red  sahotenrs  and  Soviet  miHtfirists. 


AMERICA  HAS  PROBABLY  fought  its  last  exclusively  foreign  war.  If 
there  is  to  be  a  next  war,  its  devastation  will  be  felt  on  botli 
American  and  foreign  soil.  It  will  be  a  war  in  which  every  com- 
munity, large  or  small,  will  be  in  the  shooting  range.  It  will  be  a 
w  ar  in  which  there  will  be  no  bystanders. 

OnK-  the  other  day,  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Harold  E.  Talbot 
warned  us  that  we  could  expect,  in  a  few  years,  that  both  Russia 
and  the  United  States  will  have  guided  missiles  capable  of  bombing 
each  otiier,  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  from  home  bases. 

What  he  did  not  say  v\"as  that  Washington  expects,  probabh" 
within  the  next  ten  years,  that  both  the  United  States  and  Russia 
will  have  intercontinental  missiles  which  can  cross  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  in  from  15  to  30  minutes,  at  speeds  of  4,000  miles  an  hour. 
Against  such  supersonic  speeds,  no  jet  interceptor  could  protect 
our  country.  Before  this  staggering  prospect,  the  accustomed  dis- 
tinction between  the  foreign  front  and  the  home  front  disappears 
and  becomes  meaningless.  .Modern  air  speeds  have  telescoped  the 
uorld  into  a  single  community.  In  that  community  there  are  no 
safety  zones. 

What  does  this  do  to  our  old  geography? 

One  of  the  confusing  things  in  our  thinking  about  national  de- 
fense is  that  our  heads  are  stuffed  with  largely  obsolete  geographic 
images.  In  our  minds  is  the  picture  of  the  old  familiar  world  of  our 


laiits  can  be  lound  today  in  pa.sioral  settings. 


By  SEABORN  P.  COLLINS 

NATIONAL  COMMANDER, 
THE   AMERICAN  LEGION 


school  geographies.  The  fact  that  that 
world  has  almost  completely  disap- 
peared under  the  impact  of  modern  air 
communication  is  something  which  has 
only  partially  penetrated  most  Ameri- 
can minds. 

There  was  something  stable  and  pre- 
dictable about  that  world  which  is  now 
gone  from  the  earth  in  this  new  age  of 
air  speeds. 

The  old  geographical  world  w  as  one 
in  which  nations  stood  in  a  fixed  pat- 
tern of  relationships  with  one  another, 
based  upon  distance  and  accessibility. 
In  that  world  there  were  fortunate  and 
unfortunate  nations.  The  fortunate  na- 
tions were  those  which  were  shielded 
from  aggression  by  oceans,  or  impas- 
sable mountains,  or  hinterlands  of  w  il- 
derness or  marshes.  The  unfortunate 
nations  were  those  which  lived  behind 
indefensible  national  frontiers. 

Spain  was  a  striking  example  of  a 
fortunate  nation,  under  the  old  geog- 
raphy. She  was  shielded  from  eneuu' 
approach  by  the  frowning  P>  renees  on 
one  side,  and  ocean  w  aters  on  the  other. 
Thanks  to  these  natural  barriers,  Spain 
was  able  to  sit  out  both  World  Wars, 
while  the  storm  of  battle  was  raging 
about  it.  It  was  a  natural  fortress. 

Great  Britain  was  such  a  fortunate 
nation,  with  a  twenty-mile  border  of 
treacherous  Channel  seas.  No  invader, 
from  Philip  II  to  Hitler,  has  been  able 


to  conquer  her.  She  was  protected  by 
her  inaccessibility. 

But  the  United  States  was  the  glitter- 
ing example  of  a  nation  which  had  be- 
come great  by  geography.  We  built 
ourselves  from  our  weak  Colonial  be- 
ginnings behind  3,000  miles  of  Atlantic 
w  ater  and  7,000  miles  of  the  Pacific.  We 
could  pick  and  choose  in  our  foreign 
commitments  because  no  nation  in  the 
world  could  successfulh'  bomb  or  in- 
vade us.  We  have  been  geographical!)^ 
isolated  for  so  long  that  many  of  us 
have  developed  the  fixed  idea  that  we 
are  unconquerable. 

Let  us  hope  that  this  is  right.  But 
fact-facing  men  and  women  must  now 
recognize  that  the  world  in  which 
America  found  security  through  dis- 
tance ended  at  Hiroshima.  To  blind 
ourselves  to  this  fact  is  to  invite  catas- 
trophe. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  public  w  as 
electrified  by  the  announcement  that 
regular  three-stop  commercial  service 
had  been  inaugurated  b>'  the  Scandina- 
vian Airlines  between  Copenhagen  and 
Los  Angeles,  across  the  North  Pole. 
The  distance  is  5,800  miles.  The  time 
of  the  run  is  just  27  hours  and  10  min- 
utes. 

This  is  a  news  flash  out  of  fableland. 
(Many  people  are  still  living  who  re- 
member vividly  when  the  North  Pole 
was  first  sighted  by  the  Peary  Expedi- 
tion. At  that  time,  Peary's  achievement 
had  the  color  of  the  miraculous.  Now 
we  are  to  have  routine  trans-Pole  sched- 
ules, with  passengers  spanning  Europe 
and  America  in  a  single  day.  Such  a  de- 
velopment upsets  all  our  habitized  ideas 
about  geography. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  air  speeds  have 
now  made  all  our  accepted  ideas  of  dis- 
tance meaningless.  The  world  of  our 
old  geography  was  a  grid  of  fixed  dis- 
tance relationships.  As  speed  annihi- 
lates distance,  the  relationships  have  be- 
come foreshortened  and  scrambled. 

Thus,  in  former  years  we  have  habitu- 
ally thought  of  England  as  a  country 
roughly  five  days  away  from  us  by  fast 
ocean  liner.  When  transatlantic  air 
transportation  came,  the  time  distance 
was  reduced  to  24  hours.  What  this 
actually  meant  was  that  England  had 
become  five  times  nearer  to  us  than  be- 
fore. Today,  it  would  be  possible  for 


De  Havilland  106  Comets,  with  their 
speed  of  500  m.p.h.,  to  cut  this  time 
factor  down  to  six  hours.  This  would 
mean  an  England  20  times  nearer  to  us 
than  in  the  old  geography. 

Such  a  fact  is  terrifying  in  its  defense 
implications. 

Let  us  apply  the  same  caliper  to  Rus- 
sia. Across  the  North  Pole  route,  l\Un-- 
mansk,  Russia,  is  only  3,482  miles  from 
New  York.  If  iMalcnkov  possesses  jets 
comparable  in  maximum  speed  to  our 
Stratojet  B-47s  (600  m.p.h.),  this  means 
that  his  northernmost  airfields  are  less 
than  7  hours  distant  from  New  York. 
If  we  compare  this  with  the  old  rail 
transportation  of  our  schoolday  geog- 
raphies, it  means  that  Russia  is  now  as 
near  to  New  York  as  the  Bufi^alo  of  a 
few  years  ago.  Technolog)'  has  crum- 
pled the  distant  places  of  the  earth  into 
overnight  proximit\'. 

What  does  all  this  mean? 

It  means  that  America's  traditional 
apartness  from  Europe  is  now  as  extinct 
as  the  dodo  or  the  great  auk.  It  means 
that  defense  by  distance  is  an  historical 
memory.  The  United  States  has  lived 
into  an  age  when  we  are  perilously  ac- 
cessible to  any  hostile  nation  which  is 
w  illing  to  take  the  risk  of  a  sneak  attack. 
We  are  no  longer  in  an  observation 
post;  we  are  in  the  cockpit.  Our  onl\- 
safety  lies  in  our  readiness  to  spring 
into  instantaneous  defense. 

The  end  of  America's  geographic  de- 
tachment from  the  other  hemisphere 
gives  heightened  importance  to  two  do- 
mestic programs  w  hich  The  American 
Legion  is  earnesth-  supporting.  These 
are  (I)  civil  defense  and  (2)  the  alert- 
ing of  each  communit\-  to  the  dangers 
of  subversive  activit\'. 

Civil  Defense,  always  a  must  program 
in  our  over-all  preparedness  picture, 
takes  on  enhanced  importance  as  we 
move  further  into  the  age  of  supersonic 
speeds. 

Hitherto,  Civil  Defense  has  played  a 
sort  of  stepchild  role  in  our  rearming 
effort.  It  has  sat  at  the  foot  of  the  na- 
tional defense  council  table.  At  appro- 
priations time,  when  cuts  are  manda- 
tory, it  has  always  been  a  convenient 
place  for  the  lopping-off  of  defense 
dollars.  Worse,  it  has  failed  to  capture 
the  imagination  of  the  American  people, 
( Continued  on  page  52 ) 


says  ARTHUR  DALEY, 

who  points  (o  (lie  millions  >>lio  jam  llio 
Cnriisrilcs  at  racetracks.  l)all  parks.  c(c. 


ALARMING  INDEED  is  One  uniiiistakablc  trend  in  American 
sports.  We've  become  a  nation  of  viewers  instead  of 
doers.  The  quick  and  easy  nif)ney  of  the  war  years  pro- 
duced spectators  in  unprecedented  numbers  and  did  little 
or  nothing  to  produce  participants.  Worse  still,  there's  been 
no  appreciable  change  in  habits  since. 

Uncle  Alike  Jacobs,  the  old  ticket  scalper  \\  ho  became 
head  of  the  professional  boxing  empire,  clicked  his  store 
teeth  in  front  of  .Madison  Sijuare  Garden  one  night  about 
a  decade  ago  and  rubbed  his  hands  in  glee. 

"Never  seen  nuthin'  like  it,"  he  said.  "All  yuh  gotta  do 
is  open  a  box  office  and  a  guy  claps  his  money  down. 
'Gimme  two  tickets,'  he  sez.  Then  he  asts,  'AMiat's  goin' 
on  inside?' " 

The  sports-loving  public  has  become  more  discriminating 
in  recent  years  and  shops  more  carefully.  But  paying  crowds 
everywhere  are  still  larger  than  they  were  in  the  prewar 
era  and  the  unpaying  spectators  almost  are  beyond  estima- 
tion, hi  the  old  days  the  only  non-pa>'ers  were  the  handful 
who  crashed  the  gate  or  climbed  the  fence.  Today  the\' 
include  millions  and  millions  and  millions  of  television 
viewers. 

Let's  skip  the  video  free-loaders  for  the  moment  and  con- 
centrate on  the  guys  and  dolls  who  spin  the  turnstiles.  Just 
about  a  year  ago.  Triangle  Publications,  which  prints  the 
turf  dailies,  made  a  rather  exhaustive  survey  of  attendance 
at  \  arious  sports. 

Jubilantly  it  proclaimed  that  horse  racing  was  the  No.  1 
spectator  sport  with  49,747,992  customers  during  1953.  At- 
tendance figures  for  major  and  minor  league  baseball 
amounted  to  37,680,686,  Football  drew  15,280,939.  Those 
are  the  main  ones  and  there's  no  point  in  flogging  a  dead 
horse  by  bringing  in  the  lesser  sports.  This  reporter  is  quite 
content  to  string  along  with  the  Big  Three. 

Racing  of  thoroughbreds  and  trotters  slipped  ever  so 
slightly  last  year  in  spectator  appeal.  But  it  was  only  a  third 
of  one  percent— a  mere  .37  percent  if  >'ou  insist  on  the  exact 
count— and  the  turf  therefore  can  be  considered  as  holding 
its  own.  Perhaps  a  later  and  more  complete  survey  will  in- 
dicate even  a  slight  gain. 

However,  major  league  baseball  rose  from  14,383,797  in 
1953  to  15,945,167  spectators  in  1954.  The  minors  continued 


their   downhill   glide   with  a  little   less  than  20,000,000. 

College  football  actually  showed  a  slight  improvement  in 
attendance  at  13,000,000  with  the  professionals  again  break- 
ing records,  finishing  up  around  the  two-and-a-quarter-mil- 
lion  mark. 

It's  horse  racing,  however,  which  offers  the  most  crushing 
argument.  The  Aiiicrican  Racing  Manual  lists  1,414  jockeys 
—honest  Injun,  I  didn't  think  there  were  that  many  myself— 
of  varying  degrees  of  ability.  But  they  are  the  only  partici- 
pants or  athletes  in  an  entire  sport  w  hich  draws  almost  fifty 
million  spectators. 

Although  it's  probably  safe  to  assume  that  almost  all  base- 
ball fans  have  played  baseball  at  one  time  or  another— hey, 
why  am  I  mentioning  the  other  fellow's  argument — that 
participation  factor  doesn't  apply  to  football.  The  National 
Collegiate  A. A.  made  a  survey  of  spectators  at  college  games 
and  produced  this  illuminating  set  of  statistics:  Only  21 
percent  of  them  had  ever  played  football  at  any  time  in 
their  lives. 

If  the  percentages  were  to  be  produced  on  boxing  or 
wrestling,  they'd  approach  zero.  Except  in  Canada,  this  al- 
most would  hold  true  for  hockey.  Admittedly  though,  bas- 
ketball, tennis  and  golf  w  ould  rank  fairly  high.  Yet  if  you 
were  to  take  the  picture  as  a  w  hole,  the  spectators  outnum- 
ber the  participants  by  a  fantastic  margin.  And  it's  getting 
worse. 

I've  talked  to  executives  w  ho  are  high  in  the  councils  of 
baseball,  golf,  tennis  and  most  other  sports  and  they  all  are 
deploring  the  way  souices  of  supply  are  shrinking  for  the 
future.  As  cities  grow  and  real  estate  become  more  valuable, 
play  space  is  inclined  to  disappear. 

By  way  of  complicating  things,  the  pace  of  modern  living 
has  changed  habits.  Kids  w  ho  once  pla>  ed  baseball  on  the 
streets  or  t)pen  lots  are  w  arching  How  dy-Doody  on  televi- 
sion. Easy  living  has  robbed  the  new  generation  of  the  old 
pioneer  spirit  so  that  kids  don't  have  to  make  and  take  their 
fun  in  sports  any  more.  Television  dumps  it  into  their  laps 
at  home. 

Dat  ol'  debbil,  television,  makes  sports  fans  but  it  does 
not  make  sports  participants  to  any  appreciable  degree. 
About  all  that  video  accomplishes— and  this  is  what  alarms 
athletic  officials  the  country  oxer:  —  (Continued  on  page  S8) 
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WAY  OCT?... 


"YES I' 


says  ARCH  WARD, 

who  says  Art's  fi<iiires  don't  tell  the  eomph'te 
story,  and  wlio  sii|)|)li<'s  statistics  of  his  owu. 


M 


ORF.  THAN  40,000,000  fans  had  50-yard-line  seats  around 
their  TV  sets  last  August  13,  w  hen  the  Detroit  Lions 
kicked  off  to  the  Collegians  in  renewal  of  the  All-Star 
football  game  we  have  presented  annually  since  1934. 

Another  94,470  —  many  of  whom  paid  flO  per  head — 
^\ere  packed  in  Chicago's  Soldiers'  Field  as  firsthand  w  'lt- 
nesses  to  this  gridiron  drama.  Earlier  in  the  da>-,  scores  had 
besought  us  to  accept  their  money  for  tickets  to  next 
August's  game. 

Then  and  there,  we  had  definitch-  convincing  evidence 
that  heaven  must  love  the  sports  fan,  because  there  arc  so 
many  of  'em! 

Our  bifocals  have  scanned  similar  evidence  often,  of 
course.  It  \\  as  confidence  in  spectator  support  that  moti\  atcd 
our  founding  the  All-Star  baseball  game  (1933)  and  the 
International  Golden  Gk)ves  boxing  matches  (1931).  Both 
have  become  fixtures  on  the  sport  calendar,  thanks  to  the 
money  John  and  Alary  Fan  slap  down  for  tickets. 

But  these  are  modern,  prosperous  times.  And  John  and 
Mary,  with  more  leisure  than  grandpapp\'  and  grand- 
mammy,  are  no  longer  content  merel)  to  be  sport  view  ers. 
So,  in  increasing  numbers,  spending  increasing  millions,  the\ 
are  becoming  participants. 

This  fast-growing  participant  army  (which  nia>-  outnum- 
ber Ripley's  fabled  marching  Chinese),  has  sporting  goods 
dealers  beaming  with  smiles  bigger  than  any  Promoter  .Mike 
Jacobs  dispkn  ed  during  his  most  lush  seasons  at  the  box 
office.  Unlike  Uncle  Alike,  these  dealers  refrain  from  rub- 
bing hands  gleefully;  they're  too  bus>-  sorting  tlie  SUM)  bills 
from  the  ^lO's. 

The  deluge  of  greenbacks  in  the  sporting  goods  temples 
comes  partially  from  the  record  14,832,779  who  peeled 
$40,551,316  off  their  bankrolls  for  hunting  licenses  in  the 
fiscal  year  of  1953,  most  recent  period  for  which  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  reports  are  available.  This  w  as  930,351  more 
than  the  record  number  purchasing  licenses  the  previous 
year.  So  there  was  almost  a  million  increase  in  our  nimrod 
population  in  52  w  eeks. 

Department  of  Interior  figures  also  provide  I'.xhibit  B  in 
The  Case  of  the  Participant  Sportsman.  The  fiscal  year  of 
1953  found  17,652,478  (more  than  a  half-million  over  the 
preceding  12-month  period)  carrying  fishing  licenses.  Cost 


for  these  admission  tickets  to  the  lakes  and  streams  was 
135,602.903. 

Of  course,  all  w  ho  answer  the  angling  call  (and  it  costs 
Americans  more  than  one  billion  dollars  a  year  to  make  this 
answer)  do  not  need  licenses.  Some  farmers,  veterans,  and 
>'oungstcrs  are  exempt.  There  are  man\'  special  waters 
w  here  the  fisherman  needs  no  license  to  drop  his  line,  \\nien 
you  include  these,  says  the  Sport  Fishing  Institute  of 
\\^ashington,  D.  C,  President  Eisenhower  is  only  one  of 
25,000,000  matching  wits  against  finny  foes. 

But  let's  stick  to  that  17,652,478  who  bought  licenses.  No, 
let's  not.  Let's  even  deduct  the  2,518,396  non-resident  li- 
censes included  in  our  total,  since  it  must  be  figured  that 
each  non-resident  licensee  also  toted  a  permit  from  his  o\\  n 
State.  A  bit  of  mental  calisthenics  then  shows  us  that  about 
15,134,082  ivdividital  Americans  held  angler's  union  cards 
during  this  particular  12-month  span. 

At  first  glance  this  15-million-plus  appears  unimpressix  e 
in  comparison  to  the  49,747,992  w  ho  shoved  S2  bills  through 
race  track  betting  window  s.  But  consider  that  statistics  and 
girdles  often  wrap  up  figures  in  deceptixe  packages.  Re- 
member that  all  spectator  sport  attendance  totals  include 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  repeat  customers! 

This  means  that  if  Clocker  Tom  goes  to  watch  the  ponies 
run  every  afternoon  during  a  60-day  meeting,  the\'  count 
him  in  the  atteiidance  not  once,  but  sixty  tbiies. 

Attendance  figures  merely  prove  that  an  undetermined 
number  of  spectators,  including  man>'  repeats,  made  nearly 
50,000,000  visits  to  the  thoroughbred  plants.  But  how  many 
visits  do  you  think  our  15,134,082  individual  fishei  nicn  made 
to  their  favorite  waters  within  a  year.  You  can  safeh"  bet 
that  collectiveh'  they  trotted  to  the  ol'  fishin'  hole  more  than 
50,000,000  times.  And  a  fishing  jaunt  may  last  from  a  day  to 
the  full  time  of  the  angler's  vacation  period.  A  safari  to  the 
races  generally  requires  no  more  than  five  hours  unless  you 
have  to  w  alk  home. 

We  knew  Uncle  Alike  Jacobs  well  enough  to  believe  that 
the  old  master  of  high  promotional  finance  would  have  been 
shocked  by  the  amount  of  cash  that  sportsmen  now  pay  just 
for  spinning  tackle.  The  fan  who  hollered  robber>'  when 
Uncle  Alike  asked  |30-$40-|50  for  choice  boxing  tickets  now 
speedily  sends  his  check  for  similar  (Coiitiiiiied  on  page  59) 
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Shall  we paj;  our  y\  Qp  j^j 


Because  most  communities  pinch  pennies  when 
it  comes  to  poHce  protection,  John  Q.  Citizen  has 
Co  pay  an  estimated  $20,000,000,000  a  year. 

By  JACK  DENTON  SCOTT 


NOT  LONG  AGO  there  was  an  odd  acci- 
dent in  one  of  our  eastern  States. 
A  police  officer  fell  asleep  at  the 
wheel  of  his  patrol  car  and  crashed  into 
a  tree.  No  motorist  was  involved  and 
other  than  a  wrenched  shoulder  and  a 
badly  battered  car,  the  policeman  suf- 
fered no  injury.  Investigation  brought 
out  these  facts:  He  had  fallen  asleep 
because  he  was  overcome  b>'  fatigue, 
liaving  slept  onh'  two  hours  the  night 
before.  He  held  two  jobs,  that  of  po- 
liceman during  the  day,  and  relief  truck 
driver  for  several  hours  of  the  night. 
With  a  wife  and  three  children  to  sup- 
port, his  salary  as  a  member  of  the  po- 
lice force  just  wasn't  enough  to  make 
ends  meet. 

At  Sacramento,  California,  fifteen  po- 
licemen taking  a  much-needed  special 


there  was  only  one  policeman  for  the 
protection  of  the  community's  residents! 

The  appalling  fact  is  that  we  aren't 
douig  much  better  as  a  nation.  Today 
we  average  1.8  policemen  for  each 
1,000  inhabitants  of  our  country.  The 
basic  minimum  for  effective  policing  is 
two  policemen  for  1,000  people,  and 
the  pitifully  few  cities  which  enjoy  a 
low  crime  rate  have  three  policemen 
per  1,000  population. 

Police  officials  interviewed  are  wor- 
ried about  the  situation.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  faced  up  to  the  prob- 
lem squarely  with  these  words: 

"Prehminary  figures  indicate  that 
crime  and  those  who  profit  from  it  are 
prospering.  While  we  cannot  blame  any 
single  cause  for  the  higher  rate  of  crimi- 


Cominissioncr  Adams  put  enough  cops  in  Harlem,  and  crime  droj)j)cd  50  j)ercent. 


night  course  at  the  police  academy  were 
hurriedly  called  back  to  work.  Their 
short  absence  from  beats  and  patrol 
cars  caused  a  tremendous  upswing  in 
armed  robbery  and  other  crimes. 

In  a  New  England  town,  population 
6,500,  teen-age  vandals  struck  for  the 
fourth  time  during  one  week,  burning 
and  smashing  town  property,  slashing 
the  tires  of  parked  cars  and  stealing 
accessories  from  locked  gas  stations  and 
garages.  State  police,  called  in  to  put  a 
halt  to  the  hoodlums,  discovered  that 
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nal  offenses,  I  am  convinced  that  there 
is  a  distinct  relationship  between  this 
development  and  the  number  of  police 
officers  available  to  combat  it. 

"One  factor  w  hich  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes to  the  prosperity  of  the  crimi- 
nal element  is  a  police  scale  too  low  to 
maintain  law  enforcement  forces  at  full 
strength.  An  inadequate  number  of  per- 
sonnel was  one  of  the  most  common 
conditions  last  year  in  police  agencies 
of  various  t\'pes  and  sizes  across  the 

PHOTOS  BY  DONATO  LEO 


nation.  Manpower  was  spread  too  thin-  • 
ly  and  the  criminal  element  moved  in 
w  herever  a  gap  appeared.  Attempts  to 
recruit   sufficient   officers   to  combat 

Aside  from  the  moiiev,  the  hoins  put  in 
by  a  policeman  make  faiiiih  lile  tough. 


One  of  New  York's  "finest,"  Patrolman  John  M.  Qiiinii,  iluis  ended  a  holdiij). 


crime  effectively  were  often  unsuccess- 
ful because  the  salary  offered  was  too 
low  to  draw  the  quantity  and  qualit>' 
of  personnel  needed. 

"Unwillingness  to  provide  proper  re- 
muneration for  the   intelligence  and 


In  many  commimities,  the  policeman  even 
has  to  pay  for  the  ammunition  he  uses. 


effort  required  in  the  performance  of 
modern  police  duties  is  a  form  of  cut- 
rate  law  enforcement  and  it  will  not 
work.  The  logical  result  is  a  bigger 
crime  bill  in  the  form  of  murders,  rob- 
beries and  the  manifold  wa>'s  in  which 
crime  can  be  expensive.  To  pay  the 
price  in  this  fashion  rather  than  in  ade- 
quate salaries  for  police  officers  makes 
an  extremely  poor  bargain  .  .  ." 

That  poor  bargain  reads  like  this: 
Crime  costs  us  $20  billion  every  year. 
It  affects  you,  the  average  citizen,  this 
way:  Each  year  every  American  famih' 
pays  $495  for  crime.  For  every  dollar 
spent  on  education,  $1.82  goes  to  the 
criminal;  for  each  dollar  you  drop  in 
the  collection  at  church,  you  must  ante 
up  $10  for  crime. 

And  crime  of  every  sort  is  on  the 
rise.  Every  13.8  seconds  there  is  a  major 
crime  in  the  United  States.  The  crime 
clock  ticks  off  a  murder  every  40.9 
minutes,  a  rape  every  29.8  minutes,  an 
aggravated  assault  every  5.7  minutes. 


In  tlie  first  six  montlis  of  1954,  the 
crime  rate  soared  8.5  percent  over  a 
like  period  in  1953.  By  the  end  of  June 
1,136,140  crimes  had  been  committed. 
Nearly  all  major  cities  were  suffering 
from  the  wave,  but  New  York's  totals 
reached  a  new  high  in  all  categories. 
Chicago  ranked  second  in  murder,  w  ith 
Philadelphia  third,  Detroit  fourtli,  and 
Houston  fifth. 

Civic  leaders  in  various  communities 
have  been  asking  the  question:  "If  the 
simple  fact  that  inadequate  salaries  for 
our  police  is  a  major  cause  of  this  crime 
wave,  why  can't  the  situation  be  easily 
adjusted  in  the  cities  themselves?" 

Leroy  E.  Wike,  once  a  police  chief, 
now  executive  secrctar\'  of  the  Interna- 
tional Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police, 
an  organization  which  works  to  raise 
the  standards  for  police  recruits  and 
provide  tenure  of  appointment  divorcetl 
from  politics,  answers  by  sketching  an 
incident: 

"The  major  and  council  arc  in 
monthly  session.  It's  an  important  meet- 
ing with  the  fiscal  budget  of  city  ex- 
penditures up  for  approval. 

"In  this  city  there  are  160  men  on 
the  police  force.  Up  for  vote  is  a  pro- 
posal to  grant  a  10  percent  increase  in 
salary  to  the  police  force.  The  police 
salar\'  appropriation  already  runs  to  six 


Policemen  are  ex|iected  to  lead  exem- 
l)lary  lives  and  all  but  a  \ery  lew  do. 

figures.  Add  10  percent  to  that  and  it's 
necessary  to  increase  tlie  tax  rate,  float 
a  municipal  bond  issLic,  or  impose  a 
sales  tax. 

"The  council  meeting  has  been  a  long 
one— many  groups  ha\'e  appeared  pro- 
testing the  salary  increase  because  no 
one  wants  to  pay  more  taxes.  A  dele- 
gation of  policemen  favors  the  increase, 
(Continued  on  Iilt^^c  44) 
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THOSE  CRAZY  MIXED  UP 

DOG!§; 


Start  of  a  coon-dog  heat.  Blood  lines  don't  count  but  speed  and  nose  do.  Prize  could  be  $500. 

Strangers  to  the  American  Kennel  Clnb  are  the  non-pefligreed  dogs  that 
provide  sport  as  coon  hiniters,  and  some  are  worth  their  weight  in  gohl. 


By  HENRY  P.  DAVIS 

YOUNGSTERS  HAVE  keen  eyes  and  ears 
and  this  one  was  no  exception. 
"Here  they  come,"  he  yelled,  and 
the  banter  of  the  crowd  stopped  as  if 
a  huge  hand  had  been  suddenly  placed 
across  its  collective  mouth. 

Through  the  trees  and  into  the  open- 
ing the>'  raced,  a  strung-out  group  of 
kc\ed-iip  coon-dogs  hot  on  tlic  fresh 
laid  track.  They  were  the  finalists  in 
the  fifth  annual  Doughboy  Derl)\',  the 
largest  coon-dog  field  trial  of  the  1954 
season  sponsored  by  Emmet  Alannix 
Post  No.  345,  The  American  Legion,  at 
F'ort  Recovery,  Ohio. 

Leading  the  pack  by  a  fair  margin 
but  hard  pressed  for  the  front  \\as  a 
rugged,  medium-cared  black-and-tan 
hound  named  Smart  Choice,  ow  ned  by 
Lew  Pcrsch  of  Mercer,  Pa.  Choice  bar- 
reled across  the  "line"  and  headed  for 
the  tree,  ears  aflyin',  his  mighty  voice 
making  the  welkin  ring  with  ever\' 
jump.  In  the  vernacular  of  the  sport, 
"he  came  in  treeing,"  w  inning  both  tree 
anil  line  purses  and  putting  500  new 
dollars  into  his  owner's  pocket.  Second 
to  open  at  the  tree  was  Darkie,  another 


black-and-tan,  winning  $200  for  his 
owner,  Harlow  Dillon  of  Springfield, 
Ohio,  while  a  \\  hitc-and-tan  spotted 
dog  named  West  \'irginia  Spot  ac- 
counted for  the  remaining  |200  of  the 
$900  final  by  being  second  across  the 
line.  Spot  is  ow  ned  b\'  \\'illiam  Lloyd 
of  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Nine  hundred  dollars  might  seem  like 
a  prctf\-  good  chunk  of  cash  to  dish  out 
to  the  w  inners  of  a  milc-and-a-half  dog 
race.  But  this  w  as  not  just  another  cx  ent 
in  the  sport  of  coon-dog  field  trials  that 
is  growing  so  rapidh'  in  popularity 
throughout  the  country.  This  was  the 
Doughboy  Derby,  an  established  insti- 
tution in  the  sport  and  the  big  financial 
backlog  behind  the  veterans'  rehabilita- 
tion, patriotic  and  civic  activities  of 
Lmmet  iMannix  Post.  The  three-day 
classic  alw  ays  attracts  a  large  cntr>',  and, 
in  the  program  last  November  6-8,  625 
dogs  from  more  than  a  dozen  States 
competed  for  the  $3,225  prize  money, 
probabi\'  the  largest  entry  recorded  in 
the  history  of  the  sport.  The  races  were 
run  from  daylight  to  dark  on  all  three 
days,  the  big  program  consisting  of  61 
regular  heats,  4  post-entry  heats,  one 
heat  for  registered  coon  hounds  only, 


Coon  scent  is  dragged  over 
the   track   between  races. 

21  semi-final  heats  and  3  final  heats. 

Maybe  you're  wondering  what  a 
coon-dog  field  trial  is  really  like  and 
how  it  is  operated.  This  is  a  contest  be- 
tween dogs  that  have  been  specially 
trained  to  run  a  track,  laid  b\'  coon 
scent,  as  fast  as  the\'  can  and  bark  up 
the  tree  in  w  hich  a  captive  coon  re- 
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This  clog  going  up  after  Mr.  Coon  doesn' 
lie's  also  hitting  the  jackpot  lor  his 

poses  at  the  track's  end.  These  are  not 
necessarily  full-blooded  hounds;  in  fact 
the  vast  majority  of  them  arc  cross- 
breeds with  hound  background.  Some 
are  part  greyhound,  some  part  farm 
shepherd,  while  in  others  even  the  com- 
bined talents  of  a  canine  psychologist 
and  a  Philadelphia  lawyer  would  be 
unable  to  solve  the  mystery  of  ances- 
tr\'.  The  length  of  the  track  varies  with 
different  trials  and  ranges  from  a  mile 
to  a  mile  and  a  half.  A  good  field  trial 
coon-dog,  tending  strictly  to  his  train- 
ing, will  negotiate  it  in  around  7  or  8 
minutes,  depending  on  the  sparseness  or 
heaviness  of  the  cover.  Anything  can 
happen  in  an  individual  race  and  quite 
often  some  dogs  become  distracted  b\' 
something  and  fail  to  come  in  to  the 
finish  within  the  time  limit.  Occasion- 
ally there  will  be  a  heat  in  which  the 
dogs  which  are  known  to  be  good  treers 
come  in  so  "pumped"  from  the  strain 
of  the  race  that  they  do  not  have 
enough  energy  or  inclination  left  to 


bark  "treed."  Some  dogs 
seem  to  have  no  inclina- 
tion to  bark  treed  at  an\- 
time  and  those  of  this 
kno\\  n  disposition  are 
sold  in  the  auction  pool 
for  "line  only."  Almost 
every  size,  color  and 
length  of  coat  is  seen  at 
a  coon-dog  field  trial 
and,  as  speed  is  highly 
important,  greyhound 
blood  is  quite  evident  in 
many  of  the  contestants. 
The  most  essential  char- 
acteristic, however,  is  a 
strong  competitive  spirit, 
for  through  it  many  a 
small,  chunky  dog  has 
won  out  over  his  racier 
opponents. 

Good  field  trial  coon- 
dogs,  regardless  of  breed- 
ing, come  rather  high. 
Prices  upwards  of  $1,000 
are  not  uncommon  and 
some  dogs  have  sold  for 
$3,000  and  over. 

In  the  D  o  u  g  h  b  o  >' 
Derby  the  entry  fee  for 
each  dog  is  $5.  The  dogs 
arc  entered  by  name,  and 
each  dog  is  given  a  num- 
ber which  is  painted  on 
each  of  his  sides  for 
quick  identification  pur- 
poses. They  are  then 
grouped  into  "heats,"  ten 
dogs  usually  making  up  a 
"heat."  The  auction  on 
the  first  heat  is  then  held, 
the  chances  of  each  dog 
to  win  tree  and  line  hon- 
ors being  offered  the 
highest  bidder.  This  auc- 
tion money  goes  into  a 
separate  pool  and  is  di- 
\  ided  among  the  luck\'  bidders  at  the 
end  of  each  heat. 

The  Doughboy  Derby  management 
pays  out  $25  in  heat  money  to  the  own- 
ers of  the  dogs  that  win  first  tree,  first 
line  and  second  line  in  each  heat.  After 
the  auction  the  dogs  arc  trucked  to  the 
starting  point.  In  the  meantime  a  track 
has  been  laid  by  dragging  a  coon-scent 


t  kno^v 
owner. 


stick  through  typical  cover  over  a  IV2- 
mile  course  to  a  tree  in  a  small  clearing. 
A  captive  or  tame  coon  has  been  placed 
in  a  cage  and  hoisted  up  into  the 
branches  of  this  tree  and  placed  in  such 
position  that  it  can  be  easily  seen  by 
the  competing  dogs  as  they  come  up 
to  the  tree.  Out  in  front  of  the  tree 
some  100  yards,  and  about  50  yards 
across  the  track  is  an  imaginary  "line." 
At  a  given  signal  the  dogs  are  loosed 
at  the  starting  point  and  the  first  one 
to  cross  this  line  wins  first  line  money, 
the  second  across  wins  second  line 
mone\'  and  the  first  to  bark  at  the  tree 
wins  the  tree  money.  Often  in  the  finals, 
and  sometimes  in  each  heat,  the  money 
is  so  divided  that  the  second  dog  to 
bark  at  the  tree  also  wins  a  cash  purse. 

Immediately  after  each  group  starts 
its  race,  the  track  layers  begin  their 
long  trek  laying  another  track  over  the 
same  course  to  the  tree.  And  by  the 
time  this  track  is  laid,  the  auction  on 
the  next  heat  is  about  finished  and  an- 
other heat  is  ready  to  go.  It  is  a  fast- 
moving  sport  and  has  to  be  so,  for  in- 
terest in  this  field  activity  is  rapidly 
increasing  and  the  entries  are  usually 
large.  In  fact,  no  other  canine  field 
sport  can  compare  with  coon-dog  field 
trials  in  point  of  entries. 

The  winners  in  each  heat  automati- 
cally qualify  for  the  semi-finals  or,  in 
the  case  of  small  entries,  the  finals.  Win- 
ners in  the  semi-finals,  of  course,  go  into 
the  finals,  where  the  largest  purses  arc 
guaranteed. 

Ohio  seems  to  be  the  center  of  ac- 
tivity for  this  sport,  although  it  has 
spread  to  many  other  States.  Last  Labor 
Day  week  four  large  Ohio  trials  at- 
tracted more  than  2,000  coon-dog  en- 
tries, and  probably  20,000  spectators 
paid  admission  to  see  the  races.  These 
trials  were  the  famous  Leafy  Oak  near 
Buc\'rus;  the  Kenton  Coon  Chase  near 
Kenton;  Stu  Planck's  trial  near  Colum- 
bus and  the  World's  Championship  near 
\A'ilmington.  As  the  entry  fees  were 
larger  than  those  at  the  Doughboy 
Derby,  approximately  $20,000  was  paid 
out  in  cash  prizes. 

The  Doughboy  Derby  management 
has  always  been  outstandingly  generous 
( Contiiiiied  on  piige  51 ) 


Grand  Final  Winners  Harlow  Dillon  of  Springfield.  Ohio,  with  Darkie,  Lew 
Persth  of  Mercer,  Pa.,  with  Smart  Choice  anci  William  Lloyd  ol  Columbus,  Ohio, 
with  West  Virginia  Spot.  Smart  Choice  won  $500  for  1st  line  and  1st  tree. 


Will  they  clean  up  the 


S|jiii'recl  by  piililic  iiuligiiation,  the  Comics  Magazine  Association 
of  America  lias  been  formed  <o  Jjring  into  line  the  '*  ilhteratnre" 
which  has  gJorified  bnitaJity  and  sadism. 


THE  COMIC  uooK  is  a  inisnonier.  It  is  a 
magazine  rather  than  a  book,  and 
often  it  is  far  from  funny.  Until  the 
crinie-horror-terror  magazine,  no  "liter- 
ature" for  children  was  made  up  of 
such  concentrated  violence,  brutality, 
sadism,  cannibalism,  and  crime,  all  vivid- 
ly pictured  in  color.  Unlike  dime  novels 
or  fairy  tales,  comic  books  appeal  to 
tliose  who  cannot  read.  Tliey  reach 
children  by  the  millions. 

Comic  books  bear  only-  a  superficial 
resemblance  to  the  comic  strips  in  news- 
papers; even  when  the  same  characters 
and  settings  are  found,  the  crime  comic 
book,  at  least,  is  much  stronger  meat 
than  the  newspaper  strip.  The  "horrors" 
usually  do  not  appear  in  newspapers. 
The  comic  strip  must  pass  the  editorial 
standards  of  the  individual  newspapers, 
and  not  infrequently',  a  comic  strip  is 
cut  from  a  newspaper  by  the  editors 
l)ecause  of  its  excessive  brutality  or  its 
unacceptable  treatment  of  sex.  There 
lias  been  no  comparable  outside  re- 
straint on  the  content  of  comic  books. 
Even  members  of  the  comics-magazine 
industry  admit  that  some  of  its  prod- 
ucts have  gone  far  beyond  the  bounds 
of  good  taste  and  decency. 

Estimates  vary  as  to  the  number  of 
comic  books  sold  in  the  United  States. 
Last  year,  testimony  offered  before  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  to  Investigate 
Ju\enilc  Delinquency  placed  the  num- 
ber at  between  75,000,000  and  100,000,- 
000  copies  a  month.  Recently,  the 
newly-formed  Comics  iMagazine  Asso- 
ciation of  -America,  Inc.,  placed  the  fig- 
ure at  60,000,000.  This  sharp  decline 
may  have  resulted  from  the  storms  of 
protest  that  v\  ere  aroused  by  the  abuses 
that  brought  the  Association  into  being. 

Following  in  the  footsteps  of  the 
movies,  radio,  and  television,  the  com- 
ics magazine  industry  has  .started  a 
sweeping  program  of  self  regulation.* 
*b'or  more  on  this,  see  News  Section, 
ill  center  of  this  issue. 


The  Comics  Magazine  Association  ad- 
ministers a  strict  new  code  to  the  text 
and  pictures  of  a  large  proportion  of 
comic  magazines  prior  to  publication. 

This  effort  of  the  industry  to  clean  its 
own  house  is  applauded  by  some  of  its 
most  outspoken  critics— including  The 
American  Legion— who  hate  govern- 
mental censorship  as  much  as  they  do 
filth.  Let's  give  the  new  broom  a  chance. 
At  the  same  time,  let's  keep  a  careful 
watch  on  the  comic  books  on  the  news- 
stands to  see  that  the  dirt  is  swept  out 
rather  than  hidden  under  the  rug. 

The  problem  of  salacious  printed 
matter  is  not  confined  to  comic  books. 
Resolutions  at  recent  American  Legion 
conventions,  correctly',  have  been  di- 
rected against  iill  obscene  literature.  In 
many  places  easily  accessible  to  chil- 
dren, an  unsavory  assortment  of  girlie 
books,  sensational  sex  manuals, 
picture  and  pocket  books  of  un- 
believable filth  is  to  be  found. 
The  prices  range  from  a  quarter 
to  a  dollar  or  so,  easily  within 
the  buying  power  of  teen-agers 
and  younger  children. 

Unless  you  have  the  appear- 
ance of  a  sweet  grandmother  or 
a  pillar  of  the  church,  take  one 
of  the  sexiest  girlie  books  to  the 
clerk  and  ask  him  for  something 
a  little  hotter.  From  under  the 
counter  may  come  some  of  the 
new— but  age-old— pornography 
in  pictures  or  comic-book  form. 
This  is  true  particularly  in  the 
business  districts  of  cities  and 
in  some  tow  ns  not  so  large. 

The  production  and  distribu- 
tion of  salacious  literature  is  a 
fly-by-night  business  compar- 
able to  bootlegging.  Not  only 
titles  but  companies  are  active  for  a 
while  and  then  disappear.  Recently,  the 
newspapers  described  the  activities  of 
a  wealthy  man  who  used  his  country 
estate  for  the  production  of  "art"  pic- 


ture books  and  his  limousine  to  dcli\  er 
them  to  metropolitan  outlets. 

The  foreign  distribution  of  salacious 
literature  and  horrible  crime  comic 
books  on  a  vast  scale  is  doing  much  to 
give  the  United  States  a  black  eye 
throughout  the  world.  Canada  has 
adopted  legislation  designed  to  prevent 
the  distribution  of  such  printed  matter 
in  that  country.  Public  indignation  in 
Great  Britain  against  U.  S.  "horror" 
comics  has  found  expression  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  advertisements  in  comic  books 
and  other  objectionable  magazines  pro- 
vide another  means  for  reaching  chil- 
dren with  unsuitable  printed  material. 
jVIuch  of  the  advertising  in  these  maga- 
zines is  of  the  mail-order  type.  The  ad- 
vertising itself  has  been  bad  enough: 
sensational  pictures  playing  on  the  fears 


II  the  newsdealer  doesn't  "(ooperaie."  his 
next  shi[)nient  may  not  have  (ast-moviiig  items. 


of  adolescent  boys  and  girls  that  their 
bodies  may  not  develop  properly  and 
offering  dubious  rcnicdies;  ads  for  bull 
whips,  guns,  switch-blade  kni\es;  for 
questionable  drugs  and  devices  for  los- 
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Comic  Books? 


By  RUTH  A.  INGLIS 


Millions  of  American  youngsters  devour  this  kind  of  reading  matter. 


44,653  pictures  in  351  different  comic 
books  available  on  the  stands  during  a 
three-month  period  showed  one  of  the  fol- 
lowing: "threatening  with  weapons,  strik- 
ing with  weapons  or  the  bod>',  torturing, 
killing,  animals  attacking  or  mangling 
people,  people  shown  injured,  dying  or 
dead."  This  included  the  animal,  romantic, 
and  humorous  comics  usually  not  consid- 
ered harmful. 

A  normally  avid  reader  of  run-of-the- 
mill  comic  books,  say  sixteen  >Tars  of  age, 
must  have  been  exposed  to  an  appalling 
amount  of  sheer  physical  violence  during 
his  formative  years  from  this  one  source 
alone.  His  diet  of  violence,  of  course,  was 
undoubtedly  supplemented  with  that  in 
the  movies,  radio,  and,  in  recent  years, 
television.  That  some  young  people  should 
themselves  turn  to  physical  \  iolcncc  and 
thus  swell  the  growing  number  of  juvenile 
delinquents  is  hardly  surprising. 


ing  weight,  gaining  weight,  developing 
muscles,  removing  pimples;  for  books 
exploiting  the  adolescent's  natural  curi- 
osity about  sex. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  boys  and 
girls  secured  by  means  of  these  adver- 
tisements have  been  sold  to  other  adver- 
tisers of  even  less  desirable  products. 
This  is  a  way  of  using  the  United  States 
mails  to  circumvent  any  clean-up  cam- 
paign brought  about  by  communit\' 
pressures.  Sending  pornographic  mate- 
rial through  the  mails  is,  of  course,  sub- 
ject to  Federal  prosecution.  The  postal 
laws,  however,  do  not  pro\ide  a  very 
fine  screen  for  pornograph)-,  and  there 
is  pressure  in  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which  will  close  the  mails  to  ob- 
viously obscene  matter.  Senator  Alex- 
ander Wiley  of  AVisconsin  has  been 
working  with  postal  autliorities  to  pre- 
pare more  adequate  laws. 

Aside  from  the  advertising,  public 
protests  against  comic  books  have  been 
centered  mainly  on  stories  of  violence, 
crime,  sadism,  sex,  and  horror.  Esti- 


mates vary,  but  in  recent  years  comics 
of  this  kind  probabh'  have  comprised 
from  one-quarter  to  one-third  of  the 
total  new  comic  books  sold.  This 
amounts  to  at  least  15  to  25  million  a 
month.  The  readership,  however,  is  far 
greater  because  of  the  sale  and  trading 
of  old  comic  books  not  onl>'  in  second- 
hand magazine  stores  but  among  chil- 
dren themselves.  Parental  and  civic  dis- 
gust with  the  brutal  types  of  comic 
books  has  increased  their  trading  value 
among  children.  Parents  may  not  realize 
the  morbid  appeal  which  the  sadistic 
type  of  comics  has  for  their  children. 
Youngsters  who  feel  guilty  about  read- 
ing them  have  become  adept  at  hiding 
them  from  their  parents.  A  Disne\'  book 
may  be  at  the  top  of  the  pile,  but  know- 
ing parents  will  take  a  look  at  the  mid- 
dle or  bottom  numbers. 

A  study  of  the  content  of  comic 
books  conducted  last  year  at  the  Uni- 
versit\'  of  Washington  in  Seattle  gave 
a  quantitative  anahsis  of  the  violence 
in  comic  books.  Nearly  one-sixth  of 


Feeling  responsible  for  what  they  sell,  mem- 
bers of  the  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Pharmacists 
Association  refused  to  deal  in  objectionable 
comics.  Shown  is  Harold  D.  Bean,  a  member. 


The  Seattle  study  reveals  that  killing 
was  glorified  by  some  coinic  books.  The 
leading  male  character  in  one  crime 
comic  says:  "Odd,  very  odd!  I  never 
killed  a  man  before!  Never  dreamed  I 
would.  But  I  liked  it.  I  reallv  ciijoxcd 
killing." 

In  the  stories,  criminals  w  ere  admired 
{Coiitimicd  on  page  60) 
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You  arrive  under  your  own  jjower.  "We'll  get  to  the  bottom  ol  it,"  he  promises.  "Now,"  she  says,  "we'll  have  our  bath." 


How  I  lost  my  dignity 

Even  if  you  lose  no  working-  paris,  tliis  always  happens  in  a  hospital. 


By  OCTAVUS  ROY  GOHEN 


rou  ARE  KNTERiNG  the  Hospital  for  ob- 
sem  ation.  That's  \\  hat  they  tell  yf)U, 
and,  brother,  they're  not  kidding. 


The  prospect  intrigues  you.  You're 
not  sick,  but  you're  not  perfectly  well, 
either.  You  arc  informed  that  things 
will  be  looked  into.  They  don't  specify 
what  things,  but  it  \\"on't  take  you  long 
to  find  out. 

You  arrive  at  the  hospital  under  \  ()ur 
own  power,  clutching  a  small  suitcase 
containing  things  3  011  belie\'e  you  will 
need.  Included  are  a  half  dozen  pairs 
of  pajamas.  You've  selected  them  with 
scrupulous  care:  the  ones  with  tlie 
Hawaiian  motif,  the  ones  w  ith  the  can- 
ii\'  stripes,  the  plaid  ones.  There  arc 
others,  but  those  arc  your  favorites. 
Being  male,  with  masculine  vanity,  >'ou 
have  a  iLirking  suspicion— almost  a  hope 
—that  the  nurses  w  ill  glance  at  you  and 
swoon. 

That's  before  you  doff  )'our  street 
clothes  and  discover  that  your  gay  pa- 
jamas arc  destined  to  repose  in  the 
dresser  drawer  for  the  entire  time 
you're  under  observation. 

Instead  of  the  nocturnal  raiment  of 
which  you're  so  proud,  you  are  pre- 
sented w  itii  a  liospital  gown.  You  slide 
A'our  arms  into  it  and  discover  tliat  it 
reaches  only  to  your  knees.  This  is  em- 
barrassing, since  >'our  knees  have  ne\  cr 
been    classified— even    by    yourself  in 
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your  most  fatuous  moments— as  seduc- 
tive. 

The  front  elevation  of  a  hospital 
gown  is  not  alluring.  The  rear  view  is 
downright  immodest.  You  slink  into 
bed,  convinced  that  the  worst  has  al- 
ready- iiappened.  You  couldn't  be  more 
wrong. 

A  professionalh'  cheerful  nurse 
w  hisks  into  the  room  and  notes  your 
pulse  rate  and  your  temperature.  They 
bring  your  lunch  tray.  For  today,  at 
least,  >  ou're  on  "full  diet."  It's  not  too 
bad,  and  you  decide  that  you'll  enjoy 
yourself  after  all  provided  no  one  peeps 
under  the  covers  and  discovers  what 
you  really  look  like. 

Your  personal  physician  pops  in.  He 
is  i)riglit  and  dignified.  He  hopes  you'll 
have  a  good  time,  and  assures  >'ou  that 
>  ou  ha\  e  chosen  to  do  the  proper  thing. 
"Thorough  checkup,"  he  says.  "Fine 
thing  for  a  man  of  your  age.  Whatever 
has  been  bothering  you,  we'll  get  to  the 
bottom  of  it."  He  neglects  to  tell  you 
\\  hat  route  they'll  get  there. 

He  converses  with  the  nurse.  You 
hear  onh'  half  of  w  hat  they  say  and 
are  vagucK'  distinbcd.  It  sounds  much 
more  technical  than  your  condition 
seems  to  justif\-.  You  learn  that  they're 
going  to  start  processing  you  at  eight 
o'clock  tile  next  morning. 

ILLUSTRATED    BY    WHITNEY    DARROW,  JR. 


You  hear  something  about  a  barium 
meal,  but  that  doesn't  bother  you  for 
the  simple  reason  that  you  don't  un- 
derstand w  hat  it  means.  To  you.  X-ray 
means  having  your  picture  taken.  Sim- 
ple and  painless.  Your  first  disturbing 
thought  comes  that  night  at  eleven 
o'clock  when  a  new  nurse  appears.  This 
nurse  is  a  looker.  You  find  y^ourself 
longing  for  >'our  gay  pajamas.  You  ask 
some  silly  questions  like,  "Well,  what 
do  I  do  now?" 

"Hninil"  retorts  the  nurse  brightly. 
"Of  course  tonight  you'll  be  starved." 

"Starved?"  That  has  an  ominous 
sound. 

"That's  just  an  expression.  You'll 
merely  be  fasting  from  midnight  until 
after  they've  finished  with  you  in  the 
X-ray  room." 

"I  can  cat  until  midnight?" 

"Yes,  indeed.  But  after  that,  no  food 
or  water." 

It  so  happens  that  you've  never  been 
in  the  habit  of  eating— or  even  drinking 
water— during  the  night.  But  this  pro- 
hibition bothers  you.  It's  something  you 
are  forbidden  to  do,  and  therefore  you 
w  ish  to  do  it. 

At  11:45  P.M.  you  induce  the  nurse 
to  bring  you  a  dish  of  fruit-flavored 
gelatine  plus  a  glass  of  milk,  of  which 
you  are  not  fond.  At  one  minute  of 
midnight  you  choke  down  a  large  glass 
of  water.  The  clock  strikes,  and  your 
nine-hour  fast  has  started. 

Two   minutes   later   you   are  both 


They  don't  say  anything,  just  nuiiniur. 


And  away  we  go! 


One  sip  ol  barium  is  invarial)ly  enou 


It  is  true  that  all  this  can  happen  in  a  free  country. 


hungry  and  thirsty.  You  think  about 
food  and  drink;  you  resolve  that  wiicn 
you  are  back  home  again  you'll  spentl 
your  nights  eating. 

At  7:45  A.M.  the  day  nurse  appears, 
shoving  a  wheel  chair.  She  tells  >  ou 
gaih'  that  it's  to  provide  transportation 
to  the  X-ray  department.  You  pass  doc- 
tors, nurses  and  patients.  You  get  tlie 
idea  that  they're  all  watching  >  ()u  \\  ith 
somewhat  ghoulish  interest. 

You  go  down  in  the  elevator.  ^ Ou 
are  pushed  into  a  dimly-lit  never-never 
land.  You  are  taken  into  a  gloomy-look- 
ing cavern  where  the  fluoroscope  is 
located.  The  nurse  guides  you  to  a 
standing  position  in  front  of  a  ghosth  - 
looking  doctor.  You  feel  like  you  are 
being  produced  by  Alfred  Hitchcock. 

A  iiand  reaches  out  from  the  darkness 
and  you  find  yourself  holding  a  very- 
large  glass  of  something.  The  barium 
meal. 

You  are  told,  "Drink  two  or  tlircc 
sips,  slowly." 


One  sip  is  enough.  You  decide  in- 
stanth'  that  barium  will  never  be  your 
favorite  drink.  The  disembodied  voice 
tells  >'ou  to  drink  some  more.  You  obe\\ 
^ Ou're  afraid  to  do  an\  thing  else. 

During  the  fluoroscoping,  Noiccs 
nuu  niur.  The\'  don't  sa>'  anything  \ ou 
can  understand,  but  the\'  nuunuir. 
Lights  turn  on  and  off.  You  feel  silh' 
and  uncomfortable.  And  finally  you  are 
told  to  finish  the  contents  of  the  enor- 
mous glass  you  are  .still  clutching.  Fear- 
ful of  the  results,  but  e\  en  more  fearful 
of  refusing,  you  do  it.  Tiicn  someone 
announces  tliat  lie's  rhrougli  with  \'()u, 
\'our  nurse  appears  like  a  w  raith  out  ol 
the  semi-darkness  and  \  (>u  are  led  inio 
an  adjoining  room. 

riiere  \ou  recline  on  the  haixlest 
table  e\"er  in\ented  b>'  man.  You  are 
once  again  deprived  of  your  robe  ami 
your  semi-nuditv'  is  exposed  to  the  dis- 
interested gaze  of  a  brash  young  X-ray 
technician. 

Steel   measuring   tape   gauges  your 


proximitN'  to  the  camera  over  your 
head.  Plates  arc  placed  beneath  the  sur- 
face on  w  hich  y^ou  are  lying.  The  young 
man  vanishes  behind  a  screen  and  tells 
you  to  stop  breathing.  Just  when  you 
feel  that  your  lungs  will  burst,  you  are 
gi\'en  permission  to  breathe  again. 

That  goes  on  interminably.  7  hen  \ ou 
don  your  robe  again,  return  to  your 
wheel  chair,  and  you  wait  for  the  plates 
to  be  developed.  Eventually  someone 
announces  that  you  may  go,  and  the 
nurse  says,  "Well,  that's  that"  and  >'ou 
are  trundled  down  the  hall  and  into 
the  elevator. 

Back  in  y^our  room  the  nunse  brings 
you  a  light  breakfast.  Then  she  van- 
ishes, only  to  reappear  a  few  minutes 
later  with  a  basin  of  water,  a  cake  of 
soap  and  an  armful  of  towels.  "Now," 
she  announces  happily,  "we'll  have  our 
bath." 

That  startles  >'ou.  It  sounds  much  too 
intimate.  Then  you  realize  that  she  has 
used  the  "we"  as  royalty  uses  it:  "\Ye, 
King  of  So-and-So,  decree  that  .  .  ." 

You  are  now  subjected  to  \ our  first 
bed  bath. 

Under  the  law,  a  man's  right  of  pii- 
vac\'  may  not  be  invaded.  It's  a  good 
rule  and  an  ancient  one.  But  hospitals 
disregard  it. 

Your  anatonu"  is  divided  off  into  sec- 
tors b\  \  ()iu-  nurse.  Head  and  face.  One 
( Continued  on  pav^e  42 ) 


"Just  a  trifle  rini-down,  hut 
not  ill  and  not  likely  to  be  ill. " 
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Lefs  end  the 


************ 

.  .  .  A'oM',  Therefore,  Be  If  Resolved.  That 
The  American  Legion  in  national  convention 
assembled  at  Washington,  D.  C,  August  W- 
September  2,  19^4,  go  on  record  as  in  javor  of 
conducting  a  nationwide  campaign  to  see  that 
all  stale  supported  inslilutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing require  examination  in  U.  S.  history  either 
to  enter  or  to  graduate;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  privately-endoived  colleges 
and  universities  be  reciuested  to  do  likeivise  to 
the  end  that  our  American  leadership  u<ill  have 
knowledge  of  our  history,  traditions,  ideals, 
personalities  and  economic  and  governmental 
systems. 


By  EDWARD  LONGSTRETH 


WHILE  WE  ARE  absorbcd  in  the  exciting 
chase  after  the  skulking  communists, 
it  may  come  as  something  of  a  jolt 
to  learn  that  67  percent  of  our  American 
colleges  and  universities,  whether  state- 
supported  or  privately  endowed,  do  not 
require  a  student  to  pass  an  examination 
in  American  history  either  to  enter  or  to 
graduate. 

The  startling  significance  of  this  comes 
home  to  us  when  we  realize  that  although 
nearly  all  our  leaders  in  government,  in  all 
the  professions,  in  business,  commerce  and 
finance  have  a  college  experience  of  at  least 
two  years— you  can  hardly  get  a  job  in 
Macy's  without  two  years  of  college— yet 
most  of  this  leadership  is  required  to  have 
no  more  understanding  of  U.  S.  history 
than  an  adolescent,  teen-age  stripling  ab- 
sorbs in  high  school. 

Suspecting  from  speeches  and  reports 
made  daily  in  government  and  business 
tliat  the  situation  was  worth  looking  into, 
the  author,  as  a  public  relations  commis- 
sioner of  The  American  Legion,  Depart- 
ment of  California,  made  a  survey  to  see 
what  the  facts  might  be. 

Letters  inclosing  return  post  cards  were 
sent  to  ISO  colleges  and  universities 
throughout  the  country  —  large  and  small, 
private  and  state-operated  —  as  representa- 
tive a  list  as  possible.  Of  these,  126  replied. 
The  results,  it  seems  to  me,  are  worth  pass- 
ing on  to  you. 

To  the  questions— ( 1 )  "Is  it  compulsory 
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All  colleges  have  courses  in  U.  S.  history  but  only  a 
few  consider  the  subject  really  important. 


to  pass  a  course  in  U.  S.  history  to  get 
a  B.A.  or  B.S.  degree?"  and  (2)  "Is  it 
compulsory  to  pass  an  exam  in  U.  S. 
history  to  register  as  a  student?"— 67 9f 
of  those  answering  said  "no"  to  both 
queries. 

Many  of  our  great  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  whose  alumni  are 
counted  among  our  most  conservative 
citizens,  require  no  understanding  of 
our  history  and  institutions  above  the 
high  school  level.  They  apparently  are 
indifferent  whether  their  graduates  can 
distinguish  between  Karl  iMarx  and 
Carl  Schultz. 

Among  these  delinquent  privateK- 
endovved  colleges  (though  some  receive 
State  aid)  are  Yale,  Harvard,  Princeton, 
Dartmouth,  Cornell,  Oberlin,  Western 
Reserve,  Lafayette,  Tufts,  BuckncU, 
Ursinus,  Bryn  Mawr,  S\'racuse  Ken>'on, 
Dickinson,  Johns  Hopkins,  Amherst, 
M.I.T.,  Holy  Cross,  Tulane,  Goucher, 
Wellesley,  Radclilfe,  Bates,  Bowdoin, 
Hiram,  Temple,  De  Pauw,  Trinity, 
Marquette,  Brown,  Fordham,  Wash- 
burn, \'^anderbilt,  Swarthmore,  Geo. 
Washington  U.,  William  and  Mary, 
Northwestern  College,  University  of 
the  South,  and  others. 

Not  all  the  replies  to  our  questions 
were  a  flat  "yes"  or  "no"  answer.  Some 
replies  were  divided  and  a  few  ex- 
plained that  they  required  U.  S.  history 
for  the  B.A.  degree  but  not  for  the 
science  degree,  as  though  engineers  and 
scientists  might  be  safely  ignorant  of 
how  we  developed  as  a  self-governing 
people.  \A'hat  course  can  an  engineer 
or  scientist  study  that  is  more  impor- 


tant than  a  mature  understanding  of  our 
national  system  under  which  he  is  free 
to  work?  Does  geometry  or  calculus 
give  better  protection  against  the  com- 
munist poison? 

Several,  like  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  in  answering  "yes"  to  the  first 
question  qualified  it  b)"  explaining  they 
admitted  students  on  their  high  school 
diplomas,  which  require  U.  S.  history. 
In  fact,  many  colleges  felt  that  no  more 
should  be  expected  of  them. 

Let  us  consider  a  moment  what  sucli 
an  attitude  means.  Most  high  schools 
offer  U.  S.  history  courses  to  students 
in  8th  and  11th  grades,  that  is  to  say, 
when  the  student  is  about  13  and  17 
>'ears  old.  This  must  of  necessity  be  a 
course  in  facts  and  knowledge  of  events. 
It  can  obviously  do  little  to  relate 
"cause"  to  "effect,"  by  which  men  learn 
from  the  past  what  to  do  in  the  present 
and  what  to  expect  in  the  future.  The 
teen-age  mind  is  not  usualh'  experienced 
or  developed  enough  to  take  this  in. 
That  is  why  adult  histor>'  c(jurses  arc 
offered  at  the  college  level.  But  mereh' 
offeri/i!f  them  is  not  security  enough. 
After  all,  in  a  world  full  of  communist 
power  and  propaganda  to  understand 
ourselves  well  is  part  of  our  national 
armament  for  self-preservation. 

Except  for  the  Registrar  of  the  L^ni- 
versit)'  of  Kansas,  who  wrote  under 
remarks:  "This  is  a  silly  questionnaire!" 
all  other  replies  seemed  to  realize  the 
importance  and  sincerity  of  what  we 
were  trj'ing  to  find  out  and  why.  Sev- 
eral college  officials,  feeling  there  might 
be  a  chance  of  misunderstanding  their 
position,  explained  their  policy  at  some 
length  even  in  letters  giving  the  reasons 
why^  they  considered  a  high  school 
course  sufficient. 

For  example,  Swarthmore  replied, 
"We  have  not  thought  it  wise  to  re- 
quire a  college  course  in  U.  S.  history, 
since  all  students  have  just  had  it  in 
high  school.  Certain  states  in  this  area 
now  require  two  years  of  American 
history  for  all  high  schools." 


But  consider  again  what  this  means— 
that  a  college  is  willing  to  accept  an 
adolescent  standard  in  the  place  of  an 
adult  understanding,  which  the  higher 
institution  has  a  responsibility'  and  ob- 
ligation to  inculcate.  Surely  a  course  on 
the  8th  and  11th  grade  level  is  not  ma- 
ture enough  for  a  college  graduate. 

The  University  of  W^ashington  also 
accepts  a  teen-age  standard.  "By  the  rul- 
ing of  the  State  Board  of  Public  In- 
struction, one  unit  of  U.  S.  history  and 
government  is  required  for  graduation 
from  a  Washington  state  high  school. 
Therefore  most  students  have  a  course 
in  U.  S.  history  when  they  enter." 

We  have  no  quarrel  with  high  school 
history  textbooks;  w  hat  we  have  seen  of 
them  appear  to  be  very  good,  but  they 
are  written  for  teen-age  boys  and  girls, 
not  for  men  and  women  who  will  sup- 
ply America  with  leadership  in  all  w  alks 
of  fife. 

In  a  letter  the  Dean  of  Admissions  of 
the  University  of  Tennessee  explained 
that  under  the  state  law  it  could  not 
accept  any  student  from  a  state  higii 
school  who  has  not  had  one  year  of 
American  history  in  high  school,  "un- 
less such  student  agrees  to  take  during 
the  first  year  in  college  a  year  in  U.  S. 
history,  or  a  year  of  basic  political 
science." 

Although  the  Uni\  ersity  of  \\  > o- 
ming  answered  "no"  to  both  questions, 
the  Registrar  explained:  "By  Wyoming 
statute,  this  university  is  compelled  to 
require  a  course  in  the  Constitution  of 
the  U.  S.  and  of  Wyoming  for  gradua- 
tion." 

Bucknell  remarked  that  it  "requires 
a  course  in  American  history  of  stu- 
dents qualifying  for  certificates  to  teach 
in  public  schools  of  the  Commonw  ealth 
of  Pennsylvania." 

From  Alverno  College,  Milwaukee, 
Sister  iM.  Edmund,  O.S.F.,  wrote:  "A 
course  in  U.  S.  history  is  not  compul- 
sory; it  is  recommended.  X^ery  few  of 
our  students  graduate  w  ithout  having  a 
( Coiitiiiiicd  oil  page  41 ) 
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W'irli  the  winds  of  /Marcli  blowing  like 
crazy  and  your  favorite  fishing  waters 
deep-frozen,  it  doesn't  sccni  possible  that 
within  one  short  month  it  will  be  time  to 
don  hip  boots  and  put  the  fishing  rod 
together.  Some  fishermen,  like  Justin  P. 
Egan  of  /Manchester,  N.  H.,  take  this  tail- 
end  time  kindly  and  use  it  to  tinker  \\  ith 
their  tackle— a  make-ready  month  for  those 
sunlit  days  ahead. 


By  a  sagacious  use  of  balsa  wood  i\lr. 
Egan  has  saved  himself  many  a  headache 
with  tangled  lures.  He  glues  a  /4-inch 
piece  of  the  light  and  easily  workable 
wood  around  the  inside  of  the  tray  of  his 
tackle  box  (as  shown  in  diagram  above) 
after  he  has  placed  a  3/32-incJi-thick  piece 
flat  on  the  bottom  of  the  tray.  The  virtue 
of  the  balsa  wood  is  that  the  hooks  on 
>  <)ur  lures  and  fiies  can  be  inserted  in  its 
soft  surface  without  harm  to  either  the 
wood  or  your  equi|iment.  Mr.  Egan  says 
that  the  idea  really  works  wonders  in 
keeping  the  tackle  box  in  an  orderly  con- 
dition. 

The  Uiiiforin  Hunter  Cusitalty  Report 
published  by  The  National  Rifle  Associa- 
tion, based  on  1953  (the  last  year  re- 
ported), has  come  in.  Only  twenty-six 
States  use  the  standard  reporting  form,  but 
even  that's  meat  enough  for  all  to  chew  on. 

Hunting  casualties  get  a  lot  of  news- 
l)aper  and  magazine  publicity  which  is  out 
of  proportion  to  other  leading  types  of 
accidents. 

However,  as  hunting  is  increasing,  so 
are  hunting  accidents.  Shotguns  caused 
more  casualties  than  rifles.  (Handguns  are 
'way  down.)  The  casualty  figures  furnished 
by  the  twenty-si.x  States  are  —  shotguns, 
60%;  rifles,  37%;  handguns,  3%,.  Total 
casualties,  1,166.  Most  of  the  casualties 
w  ere  not  fatal. 

Groups  or  individuals  interested  in  tliis 
report,  or  in  the  Hunter  Safety  Course  of 
the  NRA,  or  in  forming  a  gun  club  should 
write  to  NRA  at  1600  Rhode  Island 
A\cnue,  \A'ashington  6,  D.  C. 

In  case  you've  been  lying  awake  nights 
wondering  about  it,  the  bald  eagle  was 
adopted  as  our  national  bird  by  the  Con- 
gress on  June  20,  1782. 


By  jack  DENTON  SCOTT 

Perhaps  the  most  notable  advancement 
in  shotguns  in  fifty  years  recently  made  its 
debut.  Called  the  Browning  Double  Auto- 
matic Shotgun,  it  was  invented  by  Val  A. 
Browning,  son  of  the  late  John  M.  Brown- 
ing who  gave  us  the  Browning  Automatic 
Rifle  (BAR— used  by  thousands  of  GIs  in 
the  last  war),  the  Browning  automatic  shot- 
gun, and  the  superposed  over-under  shot- 
gun. This  new  two-shot  gun  weighs  a 
pound  less  than  the  average  shotgun  and 
represents  a  new  conception  in  shooting 
from  trigger  to  muzzle.  Based  on  a  new 
short  recoil  system,  the  shotgun's  system 
flt)ats  the  single  barrel  to  a  cushioned  rest 
against  balanced  springs.  It  also  floats  the 
breechblock  throughout  the  complete  me- 
chanical cv'cle  of  ejection  and  loading  — 
w  itii  the  barrel  and  breechblock  returning 
to  shooting  position  against  cushioned 
springs.  The  over-all  result  is  that  there 
is  alnn)st  no  recoil  shock— the  mechanism 
absorbs  it. 


Manufactured  only  in  12  gauge,  the 
Browning  Double  Automatic  comes  in 
standard  and  lightweight  models,  both 
having  the  heft  and  feel  of  a  20,  yet  with 
all  the  advantages  of  the  12  bore.  Three 
barrel  lengths,  26  to  30  inches,  four  chokes, 
full  to  skeet.  The  stock  is  of  seasoned 
French  walnut,  has  a  full  pistol  grip.  Tiie 
entire  gun  is  hand  engraved,  checkered  and 
fitted  by  Belgian  craftsmen  at  Fabrique 
Nationale  dcs  Amies  de  Guerre  at  Liege, 
makers  of  Browning  shotguns  since  1900. 

Elsworth  Al.  Harger,  biologist  at  Michi- 
gan's Houghton  Lake  experiment  station, 
with  two  friends  and  their  dogs,  tracked 
down  and  caught  an  18-pound  female  bob- 
cat, tagged  it  with  tag  number  2700  in  its 
left  ear  and  released  it. 

Harger  said,  "Her  teeth  only  went 
tlirough  my  skin  a  little  bit,  although  I 
w  ore  heavy  gloves." 

This  work  is  part  of  a  continuing  study 
of  the  bobcat  being  carried  on  by  the 
.Michigan  Department  of  Conservation. 
Anyone  who  shoots  this  cat  is  asked  to 
please  report  it  to  the  Houghton  Lake 
station. 

Sam  Undcrbcrger,  736  N.  W.  1st  Street, 
Miami,  Fla.,  tells  us  that  if  we  want  to  keep 
fishing  supplies  from  rusting  in  the  tackle 
box,  just  to  drop  in  a  couple  of  moth  balls. 
Says  they  do  tiie  job  in  tool  boxes  and 
gun  cases,  too. 


Bill  Rettig,  an  ex-New  York  City  police- 
man, knows  how  to  handle  a  gun  in  a 
pinch.  Bill  is  a  guard  and  messenger  for 
the  Franklin  Savings  Bank  at  8th  A\  enue 
and  42nd  Street,  New  York  City.  He  spent 
21  years  on  the  New  York  Police  Force. 

Just  after  ten  o'clock  Tuesday  morning, 
January  4th,  Bill  was  making  a  deposit  for 
his  bank  at  the  New  York  Trust  Company, 
7th  Avenue  and  39th  Street.  He  heard  a 
voice  say,  "Give  me  your  gun."  He  turned 
swiftly  to  see  a  man  sticking  a  re\()lver 
in  the  back  of  the  New  York  Trust  Com- 
pany guard,  Edward  A.  Kaszuba.  He  saw 
the  guard  whirl  and  tr>'  to  pin  the  holdup 
man's  arms  to  his  side.  The  gun  went  ofi^ 
and  Kaszuba  slumped  to  the  floor  wounded 
in  the  leg.  The  would-be  bank  robber 
bolted  for  the  door,  waving  his  pistol.  Bill 
Rettig  reached  inside  his  coat,  pulled  his 
gun  and  fired.  Double  action.  No  time  for 
taking  careful  aim.  Ellison  Gaylord  Gray, 
the  holdup  man,  dropped  mortally 
w  ounded.  He  died  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
F.B.I,  identified  Ellison  Gaylord  Gray,  age 
27,  as  being  on  its  wanted  list  for  having 
robbed  the  Grand  Avenue  Bank  of  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo.,  of  53,209.00  in  Ocotober. 

This  emphasizes  what  we  say  in  our 
article,  "Shall  \Vc  Pay  Our  Cops  or  Rob- 
bers?" on  page  16  in  this  issue.  i\ll  com- 
munities should  see  to  it  that  funds  are 
appropriated  to  afford  their  police  regular 
target  practice.  If  the  punks  know  that  the 
local  cops  can  shoot  to  kill,  they  may  de- 
cide that  crime  isn't  worth  it. 


Remington  has  brought  out  a  new  22 
caliber,  slide  action  repeater  known  as  the 
model  572  Fieldniaster.  Wc  fired  it  on  our 
50-yard  range  and  it's  a  sweet-handling 
little  gun.  Light  and  well-balanced.  It  takes 
the  place  of  Remington's  model  121.  It  is 
the  only  slide  action  22  rifle  that  can  read- 
ily be  single-loaded  through  the  ejection 
port.  It's  a  handst)nie  gun  and  it  has  the 
graceful,  curved  line  at  the  rear  of  the 
receiver  that  other  Remington  guns  have. 
Remington  guns  are  beginning  to  fall  into 
the  "matched  set"  pattern  of  golf  irons. 
The  new  models  look  so  similar. 

The  safety  button  at  the  rear  of  the  trig- 
ger guard  realh'  works.  \\'e  tried  it.  And 
we  liked  the  big  semi-beavertail  fore-end. 

The  gun  w  ill  take  20  short,  17  long  or 
15  long  rifle  cartridges.  Hunting  sights. 
Barrel  grooved  at  receiver  for  "tip-off"  type 
scope  mount.  Weight,  5I2  lbs.  Length 
over-all,  42  inches.  Cost,  §49.95. 

(  Coiitijiiicd  oil  piigc  -fS) 
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NEW  YORK  WW2  BONUS  FOR  NON-RESIDENTS: 

"Newsletter"  has  lately  learned  that  there  are  still 
some  WW2  vets  entitled  to  a  New  York  State  bonus  who, 
being  non-residents  of  N.  Y.  since  WW2,  do  not  know  they 
have  a  bonus  coming.  .  .  .  WW2  vets  not  dishonorably 
discharged  were  and  still  are  entitled  to  N.  Y.  bonus  if 
they  resided  in  N.  Y.  state  when  inducted  and  for  six  months 
previous  to  induction.  .  .  .  Confusion  arose  when  original 
N.  Y.  bonus  law  after  WW2  required  that  vets  still  reside 
in  the  state.  .  .  .  This  law  was  changed  in  1949  so  that  resi- 
dence in  N.  Y.  after  WW2  is  not  required.  .  .  .  N.  Y.  bonus 
for  WW2  provides  $50  for  less  than  60  days  service  in 
continental  U.  S.;  $150  for  60  days  or  more  in  continental 
U.  S.  .  .  .  Bonus  is  $250  for  servicemen  or  servicewomen  with 
foreign  duty.  .  .  .  Active  duty  period  for  bonus  eligibility 
runs  between  dates  of  Dec.  7,  1941  and  Sept.  2,  1945.  .  .  . 
WW2  vets  who  are  eligible  for  a  N.  Y.  bonus  and  haven't 
gotten  it  yet  should  write  for  application  form  to  New 
York  State  Veterans  Bonus  Bureau,  1875  North  Broadway, 
Albany,  N.  Y. 

^  i'ii  ^ 

TAX  LAWS  AFFECT  POSTS,  LEGIONNAIRES: 

Federal  tax  law  has  a  number  of  provisions,  some 
new  some  old,  that  directly  affect  American  Legion  Posts 
and  Legionnaires.  Some  of  these  follow: 

(a)  Under  newest  law.  Posts  continue  to  be  exempt 
from  paying  Federal  income  tax.  .  .  .  But  not  if  they  go 
into  a  commercial  business,  says  Internal  Revenue  Bureau. 

(b)  No  federal  admissions  tax  need  be  paid  for  at- 
tendance at  Legion  Junior  Baseball  games.  (Don't  apply 
this  rule  to  other  baseball  games  without  knowing  full  pro- 
visions of  law.  Many  conditions  must  be  met  before  admis- 
sions tax  can  be  avoided,  and  regular  Junior  Baseball 
games  happen  to  meet  these  conditions.)  This  exemption 

is  new. 

(c)  Bequests  and  legacies  made  to  The  American 
Legion  are  exempt  from  Federal  Estate  Taxes.  This  is  new. 

(d)  Individuals  may  still  claim  a  deduction  from  their 
taxable  income  for  contributions  (not  dues)  to  The  American 
Legion. 

*        *  * 

BILL  IN  CONGRESS  TO  SAVE  EDUCATION  RIGHTS 
or  MEN  IN  SERVICE  BEFORE  FEBRUARY  1; 

The  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  favorably 
reported,  in  late  January,  a  bill  introduced  by  Rep.  Olin 
Teague  (Texas)  to  help  preserve  the  GI  education  rights  of 
persons  now  in  military  service  who  were  also  in  before 
February  1.  .  .  .  Earlier,  President  Eisenhower  had  brought 
an  end  to  any  new  eligibility  for  Korea  GI  Bill  rights.  .  .  . 


He  signed  an  executive  order  to  the  effect  that  men  with 
no  service  before  Feb.  1  could  not  be  eligible  for  K  Bill  rights 
or  other  rights  and  benefits  for  wartime  veterans.  .  .  .  One 
effect  of  the  order  was  to  cut  short  the  earning  of  further 
K  Bill  educational  rights  by  men  who  were  in  service  before 
the  cutoff  date.  .  .  .  The  amount  of  Korea  GI  Bill  education 
rights  a  veteran  can  earn  depends  upon  his  length  of 
service.  .  .  .  When  the  President's  order  cut  off  further 
eligibility  for  K  Bill  rights,  it  prevented  men  already  in 
service  from  accruing  educational  entitlement  after  Feb.  1. 
.  .  .  The  Teague  bill,  if  OKed  by  the  House,  Senate  and 
President,  would  permit  such  servicemen  to  continue  to 
earn  education  and  training  entitlement  for  service  after 
Feb.  1. 

MARINES  KISS  M-1  CARBINE  GOODBYE: 

The  Marine  Corps  has  crossed  the  M-1  Carbine  off  its 
list  of  weapons.  .  .  .  Basic  Marine  weapon  for  ratings  up 
to  Tech  Sgt.  will  be  a  caliber  .30  rifle  henceforth.  .  .  . 
Master  Sgts.  and  commissioned  officers  will  pack  caliber 
.45  semi-automatic  pistols. 

-  ^  ^        ^  _ 

VETS  HAVE  DEFINITE  RIGHT  TO  CERTAIN 
TRAVEL  EXPENSES: 

A  veteran  who  is  ordered  by  the  VA  to  report  for  a 
physical  examination  has  a  right  to  have  the  VA  pay  travel 
expenses  involved,  if  the  examination  is  ordered  for  the 
convenience  and  purposes  of  the  government.  ...  A  recently 
appealed  case  involved  a  veteran  who  was  ordered  to  report 
for  physical  examination  as  a  check  on  his  continued  receipt 
of  disability  compensation.  .  .  .The  VA  manager,  whose 
funds  were  running  low,  did  not  authorize  travel  expenses, 
believing  he  had  discretion. 

On  appeal,  the  veteran  was  awarded  travel  expenses 
retroactively.  .  .  .  The  appeal  board  found  that  the  manager 
does  have  discretion  in  awarding  travel  allowances  in  some 
instances,  but  that  the  veteran  has  a  definite  right  to  travel 
allowances  when  the  examination  is  ordered  for  the  con- 
venience  and  purposes  of  the  government.  .  .  .  Question  in- 
volved meaning  of  VA  Reg.  6100. 

PHONY  WAC  DIRECTORY? 

"Newsletter"  has  received  complaints  about  a  WAC 
Journal  Publishing  Company  in  New  York  City.  .  .  .  Sense 
of  complaint  is  that  company  took  orders  by  mail  from 
former  servicewomen,  promising  to  deliver  a  directory  of 
women  in  the  Armed  Forces,  but  that  company  cashed 
checks  and  evaporated  without  furnishing  the  promised 
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directory.  .  .  .  "Newsletter"  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
others  who  paid  company  for  such  directory  and  got  nothing 
in  return.  .  .  .  Write  Newsletter,  American  Legion  Magazine, 
720  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  19,  N.  Y. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  EASES  RED  TAPE  FOR  VETS 
PREFERENCE: 

State  of  New  Hampshire's  Personnel  Division  has 
taken  a  step  to  speed  up  awarding  of  vets  preference  for 
applicants  for  state  jobs.  .  .  .  To  award  10  points  preference 
for  disability,  the  state  requires  a  letter  from  VA  as  proof 
of  disability.  ...  In  the  past,  N.  H.  would  only  recognize 
such  a  letter  for  three  months  after  date  on  VA's  letterhead. 
.  .  .  Many  of  these  letters  expired  while  register  machinery 
was  still  grinding.  .  .  .  E.xpiration  brought  machinery  to 
halt  until  new  letter  could  be  gotten.  .  .  .  But  in  December, 
State  Personnel  Director  Roy  Y.  Lang  announced  that  N.  H. 
Personnel  Division  would  henceforth  honor  a  VA  proof-of- 
disability  letter  for  a  full  year  after  date  on  letterhead. 

MICHIGAN  LEGION  POSTS  WILL  PROVIDE 
STATE  KOREA  BONUS  APPLICATIONS: 

The  American  Legion  in  Michigan  is  setting  up  a 
program  whereby  Korea  veterans  may  get  their  Michigan 
Korea  Bonus  ajjplications  from  the  nearest  American  Legion 
Post.  .  .  .  The  forms  were  not  yet  available  at  presstime  for 
this  issue  of  "Newsletter".  .  .  .  Printing  awaited  passage 
of  an  enabling  act  by  the  State  Legislature,  which  convened 
January  12.  .  .  .  The  Michigan  Korea  bonus  was  approved 
by  voters  at  the  polls  last  Election  Day.  .  .  .  Michigan 
has  about  250,000  Korea  veterans,  in  83  counties.  .  .  . 
Michigan's  518  Legion  Posts  are  so  widely  distributed  that 
most  bonus  eligibles  will  be  able  to  pick  up  applications 
in  person  at  Legion  Posts  in  their  own  localities.  .  .  . 
Average  bonus  payment  will  he  about  $320. 

VA  HOME  LOANS  WAY  UP  IN  1954: 

VA  did  a  land-office  business  in  GI  home  loans  in 
1954.  .  .  .  More  than  400,000  loans  were  approved,  an  in- 
crease  of  25  percent  over  1953.  and  amount  of  loans  topped 
$4  billion.  .  .  .  Korea -period  veterans  seeking  housing  were 
chiefly  responsible  for  upsurge.  .  .  .  Figures  bring  total  GI 
home  loans  since  start  of  WW2  GI  program  to  giant  figure 
of  $25.7  billion  channelled  into  housing  and  allied  indus- 
tries as  result  of  the  two  GI  bills.  .  .  .  The  VA  guaranteed 
$14  billion  of  this  amount.  .  .  .  More  than  $6.2  billion  has 
been  repaid  by  the  veterans  who  borrowed  the  money,  in- 
cluding $3.2  billion  repaid  in  full  and  $3  billion  paid  in 
installments  on  loans  still  outstanding.  .  .  .  Total  veterans 
assisted  in  buying  homes  under  two  GI  bills  number  more 
than  3.6  million.  .  .  .  VA  has  had  to  make  good  its  guaranty 
to  lenders  on  slightly  more  than  .005  of  the  loans  (five  one- 
Ihousandths).  .  .  .  Business  and  farm  loans  did  not  surge 
upward  with  housing  loans  in  1954,  continued  to  decline. 
.  .  .  Upsurge  of  housing  loans  has  swamped  VA  loan  certi- 
fying service  with  work  (see  next  item.) 

HOW  TO  SAVE  TIME  IN  GETTING  GI  HOME  LOAN: 

Because  of  heavy  workload  of  VA  housing  loan  staff, 
veterans  applyin^^  for  VA  guaranteed  housing  loans  are 
meeting  some  delays  in  being  certified.  .  .  .  Vets  need  not 
wait  until  they  are  ready  to  buy  a  house  before  being  certi- 
fied as  personally  eligible  for  a  GI  home  loan.  ...  A  vet  can 
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submit  his  discharge  papers  to  VA  at  any  time  to  get  cer- 
tificate of  eligibility  for  a  housing  loan,  then  keep  it  with 
private  papers  to  have  ready  any  time  he  may  wish  to 
apply  for  a  loan. 

PENSIONS  CUT  OFF  IF  QUESTIONNAIRE  NOT 
ANSWERED: 

In  January,  VA  mailed  out  its  annual  income  question- 
naires to  the  924,000  veterans,  veterans  widows  and  veterans 
children  who  receive  pensions.  .  .  .  Since  pensions  are  hitched 
to  individual's  other  income,  these  questionnaires  must  be 
returned,  properly  filled  out,  in  order  to  keep  pensioners  on 
the  rolls.  Pensioners  are  reminded  that  pension  payments 
may  be  stopped  if  questionnaires  are  not  returned  in  good 
order  within  30  days. 


ARMY  &  AIR  FORCE  RESERVISTS  CAN  DRAW 
RETIREMENT  PAY  WHILE  ON  GOV'T  JOBS: 

U.  S.  Court  of  Claims  recently  decided  that  Army 
and  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers  are  not  barred  from  drawing 
retirement  pay  while  holding  gov't  jobs  that  pay  $3,000  a 
year  or  more.  .  .  .  Such  officers  had  previously  been  barred 
from  drawing  retirement  pay  under  an  interpretation  of 
Public  Law  212,  enacted  in  1932.  .  .  .  That  law  prohibits 
regular  officers  from  receiving  retirement  pay  while  in  re- 
ceipt of  other  gov't  pay  in  excess  of  $3,000,  and  the  new 
decision  does  not  affect  the  "dual  pay"  limitation  on  retired 
regular  officers.  .  .  .  Nor  does  the  nev/  decision  affect  retired 
Naval  Reserve  officers,  who  have  been  exempted  from  the 
"dual  pay"  prohibition  of  the  1932  law  for  six  years,  as  a 
result  of  an  interpretation  of  the  Naval  Reserve  Act  cf  1938 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General  in  1948. 

Some  40  Army  and  Air  Force  retired  reserve  officers 
who  are  now  working  for  the  Government  in  civilian  capaci- 
ties brought  the  recent  action.  .  .  .  They  held  that  Public 
Law  153  (1947)  specifically  provided  that  no  previously 
enacted  law  should  prevent  them  from  accepting  and  '"c- 
ceiving  pay  for  civilian  public  service  in  addition  to  any  pay 
and  allowances  to  which  they  might  be  entitled  as  reservists. 
.  .  .  The  Court  of  Claims  ruled  that  they  were  correct. 

VETS  BENEFITS  FOR  SOME  WAACS: 

A  new  group  of  veterans  benefits  is  now  available  to 
certain  former  WAACs  (not  WACs).  .  .  .  The  ex-WAACs 
concerned  are  those  who  (a)  served  in  the  WAAC  at  least 
90  days  and  (b)  were  honorably  discharged  from  the  WAAC 
for  disability  in  the  line  of  duty,  which  disability  rendered 
them  unfit  for  further  service  in  either  the  WAAC  or  the 
WAC.  .  .  .  The  benefits  newly  available  to  these  women 
are  veterans'  compensation,  pension,  vocational  rehabilitation 
and  GI  loans.  .  .  .  They  are  available  on  the  same  basis 
that  they  are  available  to  military  veterans. 

The  WAAC  (Women's  Army  Auxiliary  Corps)  never 
had  full  military  status.  It  was  created  in  May,  1942  and 
was  replaced  by  the  WAC  (Women's  Army  Corps)  in  Sept. 
1943.  .  ,  .  The  WAC  had  full  military  status  and  its  veterans 
have  always  had  the  same  status  as  other  Armed  Forces 
veterans.  .  .  .  The  new  extension  of  benefits  to  WAACs  was 
made  in  Public  Law  650,  passed  last  year.  ...  It  recognizes 
the  inability  of  those  discharged  for  line-of-duty  disability 
to  have  joined  the  WAC  when  it  was  formed  and  thus  to 
have  gained  full  military  status. 
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Security  and  Foreign  Relations 
Commissions  in  Joint  Meetings 


For  four  days  beginning  Jan.  27,  The 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Security  and 
Foreign  Relations  Commissions  met  in 
joint  session  in  Washington,  D.  C.  The 
Auxiliary  Nat'l  Security  Committee  met 
with  them  on  the  opening  day. 

Newspaper  headlines  and  radio  news 
broadcasts  dealt  at  length  with  the 
alarming  and  critical  situation  off  For- 
mosa as  the  Defense  and  State  Depart- 
ments briefed  the  Legion  Commissions 
on  U.  S.  policy  and  operations. 

The  Legionnaires  got  straight-from- 
the-shoulder  talks  from  speakers  who 
covered  all  phases  of  American  military 
policy,  foreign  policy  and  civilian  de- 
fense. Because  of  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation, the  State  and  Defense  De- 
partment sessions  were  held  behind 
closed  doors  at  the  Pentagon  and  State 
Department  Buildings. 

The  opening  session  at  the  Statler 
Hotel  in  downtown  Washington  was 
presided  over  by  Mrs.  Pat  Kelly,  Nat'l 
Chmn,  Auxiliary  Security  Committee. 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Seaborn  P.  Collins  and  Nat'l 
President  Mrs.  Percy  A.  Lainson  ex- 
tended greetings  to  the  delegates.  Bruce 
P.  Henderson,  Chmn,  Nat'l  Security 
Commission,  and  Rogers  Kelley,  Chmn, 
Foreign  Relations  Commission,  spoke 
briefly. 

The  joint  meeting  of  the  Auxiliary  Se- 
curity Committee  and  the  Nat'l  Security 
and  Foreign  Relations  Commissions 
heard  Jim  Lucas,  Scripps-Howard  for- 
eign correspondent,  describe  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Far  East. 

Drawing  from  his  background  as  a  re- 
porter with  many  years  in  Japan,  Korea 
and  Indonesia,  Lucas  pin-pointed  Amer- 
ican successes  and  mistakes  in  Asia.  In 
all,  he  said,  we  have  not  done  too  badly. 
And  he  expressed  confidence  in  the 
ability  of  the  U.  S.  to  win  out  over  com- 
munist efforts  in  the  long  run. 

Warren  Atherton,  Past  Nat'l  Cmdr  of 
The  American  Legion,  and  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Nat'l  Security 
Training  Commission  spoke  on  the  im- 
portance of  building  a  strong  reserve. 
He  expressed  his  belief  that  some  form 
of  reserve  training  would  be  written  into 
law  this  spring. 

Speaking  with  the  Formosan  situa- 
tion in  mind,  Atherton  said  that  if  the 


U.  S.  were  prepared  to  back  up  its  voice 
with  a  strong  reserve,  it  would  be  "more 
convincing  in  the  councils  of  the 
world." 

Atherton  cut  short  his  remarks  to  al- 
low Sen.  William  Knowland  (Calif.)  to 
address  the  group  before  returning  to 
the  Senate  to  debate  the  resolution  to 
permit  the  President  to  use  force,  if 
necessary,  in  defense  of  Formosa. 

Sen.  Knowland,  speaking  oft  the  cuff, 
stated  the  sense  of  the  resolution  in 
these  words:  "The  government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  come 
to  a  realization  that  it  was  essential  to 
draw  a  line  in  the  vicinity  of  Formosa. 
That  line  has  been  drawn.  That  line  is 
going  to  be  maintained." 

To  critics  of  the  resolution  or  those 
who  misunderstood  its  intent,  the  Sen- 
ator answered,  "We  are  not  seeking  any 


preventive  war,  misstatements  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  If  they  want 
to  make  it  a  war,  they  have  it,  of  course, 
in  their  hands  to  do  so.  They  must  not 
be  under  any  false  conception  that  they 
will  again  have  a  privileged  sanctuary, 
as  they  had  over  the  Yalu  River." 

The  Thursday  afternoon  session  was 
highlighted  by  three  closed  meetings. 
Speaking  to  the  Nat'l  Security  and 
Foreign  Relations  Commission,  were 
Walter  Robertson,  Ass't  Sec'y  of  State 
for  Far  Eastern  Affairs;  Allen  W.  Dulles, 
Director,  Central  Intelligence  Agency; 
and  Theodore  C.  Steibert,  Director, 
U.  S.  Information  Agency. 

Other  speakers  on  Thursdav  afternoon 
were:  Brig.  Gen.  W.  W.  Welsh,  USAF, 
( Ret. ) ;  Alex  Purdon,  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines;  Admiral 
DeWitt  Ramsey  USN  (Ret.),  President, 
Aircraft  Industries  Ass'n  and  Louis  S. 
Rothschild,  Chm.  Federal  Maritime 
Board. 

On  Friday,  Jan.  28,  the  Nat'l  Security 
Commission  attended  an  all-day  briefing 
at  the  Pentagon.  The  Foreign  Relations 


NATIONAL  SECURITY  TRAINING  BILL 


Senatf)r  Richard  B.  Russell  (Ga.)  left,  Chmn  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services  C:()m- 
niittee,  discusses  S-2,  the  Legion-backed  Nat'l  Security  Training  Bill  with  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Seaborn  P.  Collins,  tenter,  and  Senator  Leverett  Salionstall  (Mass.)  right. 
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Commission  was  closeted  with  officials 
of  the  State  Department  headed  by 
Sec'y  of  State  John  Foster  Dnlles. 

The  off-the-record  disclosures  by  both 
Departments  to  Legion  officials  dealt 
with  the  many  problems  of  mutual  in- 
terest. 

Nat'l  Cmdr  Seaborn  P.  Collins  joined 
the  Foreign  Relations  Commission  in  its 
visit  to  the  State  Department.  At  the 
Defense  Department,  Past  Xat'l  Cmdrs 
Ray  Kelly,  Perry  Brown,  Erie  Cocke,  Jr., 
and  Lewis  Cough  were  in  attendance. 
On  Satiuday,  January  29,  the  Security 
and  Foreign  Relations  Commissions  met 
separately.  The  sessions  were  held  in  the 
Legion  Bldg.  at  1608  K  Street,  N.W. 
The  first  speaker  before  the  Security 
Commission  was  Maj.  Genl.  Lewis 
Hershcy,  Director,  Selective  Service  Sys- 
tem. 

Reviewing  the  inequities  of  the 
present  reserve  program  and  comparing 
it  to  the  militia  of  pre-WWl  days, 
Hershey  urged  unity  among  supporters 
of  pending  reser\e  legislation.  Pointing 
out  that  supporters  of  such  legislation 
disagreed  only  on  details,  he  asked  for 
support  in  getting  the  basic  law  passed. 
Those  who  oppose  the  law,  said  Her- 
shey, had  one  thing  in  their  favor  —  they 
were  united  in  opposition. 

Representative  Chet  Hohfield  (Calif.) 
prefaced  his  talk  by  saying,  "My  re- 
marks will  be  brief  and  blunt."  He  then 
outlined  the  problem  of  civilian  defense 
in  the  Hydrogen  Age  and  declared  it  a 
federal  obligation. 

Calling  the  present  civil  defense  pro- 
gram "tragically  inadequate,"  Hohfield 
described  the  attitude  of  the  American 
public  toward  civil  defense  as  "one  of 
boredom,  skepticism  and  indifference." 
This  attitude,  said  Holifield,  results  from 
the  citizen  having  "no  facts,  or  sugar- 
coated  facts,  concerning  the  present 
danger.  .  . 

As  an  example  of  information  with- 
held from  the  American  people,  Holi- 
field cited  hydrogen  tests  in  the  Pacific 
last  spring.  Although  it  is  known  that 
Japanese  fishermen  were  exposed  to  a 
radioactive  fall-out  at  that  time,  there 
has  so  far  been  no  official  annoimcement 
as  to  the  "implications  of  radioactive 
fall-out  for  Civil  Defense." 

Calling  upon  the  President  to  give  the 
American  people  the  facts  about  radio- 
active fall-outs,  Holifield  stressed  the 
fact  that  there  can  be  no  realistic  CD 
progiam  without  it. 

Federal  responsibility  for  CD  will 
eliminate  the  present  inadeciuacies;  anv  - 
thing  less  will  result  in  a  disaster  which 
can  peril  national  survival,  said  Holi- 
field. 

Following  Congressman  Holifield  as 
speaker  was  Gov.  \'al  Peterson,  Admin- 


istrator, Federal  Civil  Defense  Adminis- 
tration. He  was  joined  on  the  Civil 
Defense  Panel  by  Col.  Barnet  W.  Beers. 
Assistant  for  Ci\il  Defense  Liaison  and 
Roy  Johnson,  Office  of  Public  Informa- 
tion, American  Red  Cross. 

Afternoon  session  speakers  included: 
Maj.  Gen.  E.  A.  Walsh,  President,  Na- 
tional Guard  Ass'n;  Col.  C.  M.  Boyer, 
Executive  Director,  Reserve  Officers 
Ass'n;  Edgar  Shelton,  Executive  Di- 
rector, President's  Nat'l  Security  Train- 
ing Commission;  L  R.  Sanford,  Presi- 
dent, Shipbuilders  Council  of  America; 
George  W.  Morgan,  President,  Ass'n  of 
American  Ship  Owners  and  Col.  Owen 
Clarke. 

Foreign  Relations 

Across  the  hall  on  the  seventh  floor  of 
the  Legion  Bldg.,  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commission  heard  from  Ambassadors  of 
two  countries  in  critical  areas. 

First  was  Victor  Andrade,  Bolivian 
Ambassador,  who  spoke  on  the  critical 
role  of  Bolivia  in  Latin  America.  He  was 
followed  by  Ahmed  Hussein,  Egv  ptian 
Ambassador,  who  discussed  Egvpt's 
position  as  leader  of  the  Arab  states  and 
her  role  in  the  event  of  attack  by 
Eastern  powers. 

Executive  Sessions 

Both  groups  devoted  Saturday  after- 
noon and  Sunday  morning  to  executive 
sessions.  The  Nat'l  Security  Commission 
reported  out  three  resolutions: 
}  A  memorial  to  Lt.  Gen.  Raymond 
McLain,  recently  deceased  member  of 
the  President's  Nat'l  Security  Commis- 
sion. 

}  A  resolution  urging  creation  of  suf- 
ficient strength  to  ward  off  attack  by  an 
aggressor;  advocating  that  the  cold  war 
be  fought  with  all  the  "intelligence, 
vigor  and  determination  of  which  we  are 
capable";  and  voicing  "commendation 
and  support"  for  government  action 
along  these  lines. 

j>  Lnplementation  of  Resolution  784, 
1948  Nat'l  Convention,  providing  for 
creation  of  the  office  of  Ass't  Sec'v-  of 
Defense  for  Reserve  Affairs. 

Of  the  nine  resolutions  referred  to  the 
Commission  by  the  36th  Nat'l  Conven- 
tion in  Washington,  D.  C,  the  Commis- 
sion rejected  foin\  referred  two  to  the 
next  meeting  and  adopted  three  with 
amendments.  Those  adopted  were: 

(1)  Resohition  181,  Blood  Donor  Pro- 
gram of  Pennsylvania.  Commended  to 
other  Departments  for  favorable  con- 
sideration, but  not  as  a  mandated  pro- 
gram. 

(2)  Resolution  570,  Cost  of  Living  In- 
crease for  Armed  Forces.  Urged  that 
cost  of  living  increase  in  pay  be  author- 
ized and  that  other  inequalities  in  pay 


rates,  including  that  for  retired  per- 
sonnel, be  adjusted. 

(3)  Resolution  546,  Discharge  Buttons 
for  Vets  of  Korea.  Called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Nat'l  Organization,  for  appropri- 
ate action,  lack  of  distinguishing  dis- 
charge button  for  veterans  of  Korean 
emergency. 

The  Commission's  action  on  these  res- 
olutions must  be  reviewed  by  the  Nat'l 
Executive  Committee  at  its  May,  1955 
meeting  before  becoming  mandates. 

A  three-man  subcommittee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  injustices  to 
American  servicemen  occurring  under 
the  "Status  of  Forces"  agreement. 
These  agreements  provide  that  Amer- 
ican troops  stationed  in  foreign  coun- 
tries may  be  tried  and  sentenced  by 
foreign  courts.  The  committee  included 
Ed.  J.  Zoble  (Wvo.),  Patrick  Petrone 
(111.)  and  William  C.  Doyle  (N.  J.) 

The  Legion  action  paralleled  that  of 
the  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
which  earlier  announced  an  investiga- 
tion to  determine  whether  American 
servicemen  overseas  are  being  subjected 
to  "injustices"  in  foreign  courts. 

The  Defense  Department  meanwhile 
said  that  of  3787  crimes  allegedly  com- 
mitted by  American  servicemen  in 
foreign  countries  in  the  first  six  months 
of  last  v  ear,  33  resulted  in  confinement 
in  foreign  prisons. 

NST 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Security 
Training  Bill  co-sponsored  by  The 
American  Legion  and  other  veterans 
oTganizations  was  in  the  hopper. 

On  Januarv  6,  it  was  introduced  in 
the  Senate,  numbered  S-2,  by  Sen. 
Richard  B.  Russell  (Ga.),  Chmn  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
Sens.  Bridges  (N.  H.),  Saltonstall 
(Mass.),  Symington  (Mo.),  Stennis 
( Miss. ) ,  Jackson  (^Vash. ) ,  and  Kefauver 
(Tenn.) . 

In  the  House,  Congressman  Carl 
\'inson,  Chmn  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  introduced  the 
companion  bill,  H.R.  1630. 

The  Legion-backed  bill  provides  for: 

(1)  Induction  of  all  qualified  men  18 
to  21  for  1,000  hours  of  basic  training; 

(2)  An  over-all  military  obligation  of 
eight  v  ears,  reduceable  to  five  years  by 
participation  in  the  active  duty  reserve 
program;  (3)  Extension  of  Selective 
Service  Act  for  four  vears:  (4)  Trainees 
to  be  organized  as  a  Nat'l  Security 
Training  Corps  separate  from  the  stand- 
ing army;  (5)  Reduction  of  standing 
forces  in  the  ratio  of  one  professional 
for  each  three  trainees  assigned  to  the 
Reserv  e. 

Behind  this  legislation  was  all  the 
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strength  Tlie  American  Legion  could 
bring  to  bear.  Passage  of  tlie  NST  Bill 
had  the  Legion's  number  one  legislative 
priority.  Supporting  the  Legislative  Di- 
vision would  be  the  combined  letter- 
writing  efforts  of  the  31,000  Posts  and 
Auxiliary  Units. 

A  detailed  plan  to  carry  out  the  op- 
eration went  to  each  Post.  In  essence  it 
calls  for  each  Legionnaire  to  write  a 
letter  to  his  Senators  and  the  Congress- 
men representing  his  district.  One  man 
would  be  appointed  to  hold  these  let- 
ters to  be  mailed  when  Nat'l  Cmdr 
Seaborn  P.  CoUins  gives  the  go  ahead 
signal. 

Alternatives  to  this  plan  call  for  each 
Legionnaire  to  give  his  Post  Adjutant 
money  for  three  telegraphic  night  letters 
or  to  write  three  two-cent  post  cards. 

The  Post  plan  includes  suggested  mes- 
sages to  be  used  for  all  three  methods 
of  communication.  The  vital  part  of  the 
plan  lies  in  the  timing. 

Premature  mailings  will  be  wasted. 
Nat'l  Cmdr  Collins,  who  is  directing  the 
legislative  drive,  will  notify  all  Posts  and 
Units  when  mailings  sould  be  made. 

The  "M-Day"  —  Message  Day  —pro- 
gram is  designed  to  deluge  members  of 
the  S4th  Congress  at  the  correct  time 
with  mail  favoring  passage  of  NST  legis- 
lation. 

In  late  January,  the  Nat'l  Public  Re- 
lations Div.  released  a  clip  sheet  de- 
voted entirely  to  support  of  NST.  In 
addition  to  details  of  the  letter-writing 
campaign,  it  offered  other  aids  such  as 
newspaper  and  radio  releases,  editorials, 
and  cartoons.  An  order  blank  for  other 
material  available  was  also  provided. 

Details  of  the  NST  bills,  as  written 
in  S-2  and  H.R.  1630,  are  given  in  the 
Legion  pamphlet  National  Sccttrity 
Training,  as  Presented  hij  The  Aineriean 
Lei^ion.  Copies  can  be  had  on  rccjuest 
to  Nat'l  Security  Div.,  P.  O.  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

RELIGION: 

The  Ncwesl  Program 

On  February  1,  The  American 
Legion's  new  16-page  Back  To  God 
handbook  was  ready  for  distribution  to 
all  Post  Commanders  and  Chaplains. 
Initial  distribution  will  be  made  through 
Dep't  Headquarters. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  The 
American  Legion,  religious  emphasis  has 
played  a  large  part  in  its  activities.  At 
the  Nat'l  Convention  in  Miami  in  1951, 
many  Post  and  Dep't  rehgious  programs 
were  brought  together  for  the  first  time 
as  a  National  American  Legion  project. 
At  the  1954  National  Convention  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  the  Back  To  God 
program  became  a  permanent  national 
program. 

At  the  Chaplains'  Conference  in 
October,  1954,  it  was  agreed  that  The 
American    Legion's    newest  program 


needed  a  handbook  for  the  guidance 
of  Post  Commanders.  The  newly  pub- 
lished booklet  represents  the  combined 
efforts  of  chaplains  and  laymen  in  this 
field. 

The  booklet  outlines  the  program  for 
the  guidance  of  Commanders  and  Chap- 
lains and  shows  its  relationship  to  other 
Legion  programs.  It  suggests  the  use  of 
aids  such  as  Grace-before-meal  cards, 
films,  billboards  and  other  media  to  get 
The  American  Legion's  message  to  all 
Americans. 

It  defines  the  objectives  of  the  pro- 
gram as: 

Regular  public  worship 
Daily  family  prayer 
The  religious  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

Those  Posts  or  Departments  which 
wish  to  make  a  wider  distribution  of 
the  Back  To  God  handbook  may  obtain 
additional  copies  for  ten  cents  each  or 
$7.50  per  hundred,  delivered.  Write 
Nat'l  Emblem  Sales,  P.  O.  Box  1055, 
Indianapolis  6,  Ind. 

On  The  Air 

The  annual  Back  To  God  TV  and 
radio  program  was  scheduled  this  vear 
for  Sunday,  Feb.  20  at  8:00  P.M.  EST. 
At  press  time.  Legion  officials  an- 
nounced that  the  program  would  em- 
anate from  Grand  Central  Terminal, 
New  York  City,  o\er  the  nationwide 
network  of  the  American  Broadcasting 


System.  In  addition  to  representatives 
of  all  religious  faiths,  the  West  Point 
choir  and  President  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower were  scheduled  to  participate  in 
the  program. 

CHILD  WELFARE: 

April  is  The  Montli 

At  the  end  January,  The  American 
Legion  Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Division 
announced: 

(1)  The  18th  annual  observance  ol 
Child  Welfare  month  will  take  place  in 
April. 

(2)  A  new  publication.  Speaking 
of  Children,  went  into  the  mails  for  the 
first  time  in  Febru;uy.  The  new  4-page 
newsletter  will  be  distributed  free  to 
Dep't  Child  Welfare  CJhmn  of  The 
American  Legion,  Auxiliary,  40&8  and 
8&4(),  as  well  as  to  other  Nat'l  and  Dep't 
officials. 

The  Child  Welfare  Memorandum 
which  has  been  published  for  some  years 
will  now  be  used  to  get  operational  and 
administrative  material  into  the  hands 
of  Dept  Child  Welfare  Chmn. 

(3)  Child  Welfare  Division  will  dis- 
tribute 46,000  copies  of  its  12-page 
booklet  Let's  Have  Fun.  Stressing  the 
satisfaction  that  comes  from  work  with 
children,  the  booklet  urges  any  Post 
without  a  Child  Welfare  program  to  get 
one  started.  To  illustrate  some  of  the 
ways  the  job  can  be  done,  it  gives  ex- 
ainples  of  programs  now  in  operation. 
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Nat'l  Cmdr  Seaborn  P.  Collins,  above  center,  signs  the  1955  Nat'l  Cionvcntion  Con- 
tract. Witli  ihe  Commander,  left  to  right,  arc:  Joe  H.  Adams.  C:hmn.  Nai'l  Con- 
vention Commission:  Past  Nat'l  Vice-Cmdr  Harry  L.  Foster,  iiiembei  o(  the 
Commission;  Nat'l  Cmdr  CoUiiis;  Nat'l  Adjt  Henry  H.  Dndle^:  and  Nat'l  Exe<iili\e 
Committeeman,  E.  Meade  Wilson  ol  Florida.  Convention  Hcadtpiaitcrs  are  ;ii  I  l(» 
Biscayne  Boulevard,  Miami,  Florida.  The  telephone  number  is  -(-(KiiH.  Mail  should 
be  addressed  to  P.  O.  liox  28;!0,  Miami,  Fla. 
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Halfway  Home 

The  American  Legion  Auxiliary  an- 
nounced last  month  that  the  Nat'l  Presi- 
dent's project  for  the  year  was  a  $50,000 
donation  to  the  Legion's  Child  Welfare 
Foundation.  Auxiliary  followed  up  with 
prompt  action. 

On  Feb.  2,  The  Auxiliary  Nat'l 
Finance  Committee  and  Nat'l  Executive 
Committee  authorized  payment  of  half 
the  amount  —  $25,000  to  the  Founda- 
tion. 

The  balance  of  the  amount  is  to  be 
raised  by  Auxiliary  Unit  contributions. 
With  the  good  start  already  made,  the 
Auxiliary  may  go  well  over  the  an- 
nounced goal. 

(>oinics'  Conscience 

Youngish  Judge  Charles  F.  Murphy, 
ex-New  York  City  magistrate  and  new 
czar  of  the  comics  magazine  industry 
liad  his  czardom  in  full  swing  on  E. 
42nd  St.  in  New  York  in  January. 
Murphy's  job:  to  review,  and  approve 
or  disappro\'e,  e\ery  comics  magazine 
proposed  for  publication  by  27  of  the 
29  leading  U.  S.  comics  publishers. 

Last  Oct.  26,  a  combine  of  publishers 
and  allied  firms  in  the  comics  field  vol- 
untarily set  Murphy  up  to  formulate  a 
code  for  comics  and  be  their  conscience 
and  guide  in  an  atmosphere  of  hostile 
jiublic  criticism  of  some  of  the  content 
of  some  of  the  comics.  (See  "Will  Tlietj 
Clean  Up  The  Comic  Books?"  page  20). 

Today,  in  Murphy's  office,  a  staff  of 
five  women  pores  over  every  panel, 
every  word,  every  ad,  every  cover  of 
advance  layouts  of  the  intended  product 
of  the  27  publishers.  At  times  they 
fiown,  or  look  bored.  At  times  they 
laugh.  Finally,  they  exercise  a  freely 
given  power  of  censorship  over  comics 
magazines,  subject  only  to  the  review 
of  their  boss,  Judge  Murphy. 

By  January,  the  seal  of  approval  of 
the  Comics  Magazine  Association  of 
America  (see  cut)  began  to  appear  on 
newsstand  products.  Code  Administra- 
tor Murphy  calculated  that  by  mid- 
February  no  member  publisher  would 
be  putting  new  comics  titles  on  sale 
without  the  seal. 

Early  in  January,  William  Gaines 
hrouglit  his  line  of  Entertaining  Comics 
into  the  association.  With  the  entry  of 
Caines,  whose  horror  comics  (recently 
abandoned)  had  brought  widespread 
criticism,  the  large  Dell  outfit  remained 
the  only  big  publisher  in  the  10^'  line 
outside  the  fold.  Clas.sics  Illustrated,  a 
l5-centcr,  was  on  the  outside  too. 

In  Murphy's  office,  his  staff  of  five 
woiks  from  an  accepted  code.  The  code, 
in  addition  to  listing  a  host  of  taboos 
lor  comics,  includes  a  Part  C,  titled 
■'Ccneral  Standards,"  empowering  Mur- 


phy to  clamp  down  on  any  comics  con- 
tent that  may  violate  the  code's  intent. 

The  code  specifically  prohibits,  among 
other  things,  sympathy  for  criminals  or 
crime,  detailing  of  crimes,  distrust  of 
law  and  justice,  excessive  violence,  bru- 
tal torture,  methods  of  concealing 
weapons,  crime  triumphant,  horror, 
terror,  excessive  bloodshed,  gore,  grue- 
someness,  depravity,  lust,  sadism,  maso- 
chism, lurid  or  unsavory  illustrations, 
evil  presented  alluringly,  profanity,  ob- 
scenity, smut,  vulgarity',  racial  or  reli- 
gious ridicule,  nudity,  indecent  expo- 
sure, sensually  suggestive  and  salacious 
illustration. 

r  BY  THE  1 
I  COMICS  I 

(    CODE  ) 


t  AUTHORiryj 

New  comics  seal  of  approval 

It  is  Murphy's  job  to  interpret  the 
code  in  line  with  its  intent.  A  large  sec- 
tion of  the  world's  great  literature,  as 
well  as  many  episodes  of  its  history, 
have  dealt  with  love,  conflict,  violence, 
passion,  crime  and  combat,  and  it  is  not 
the  intent  of  the  code  to  remove  these 
completely  as  subject  material.  Mur- 
phy's office  attempts  to  interpret  the 
code  in  terms  of  good  taste  and  public 
policy,  and  to  judge  whether  material 
is  used  merely  to  exploit  primitive  emo- 
tions or  as  a  proper  vehicle  for  accept- 
able story-telling. 

Murphy's  staff  sends  some  disap- 
proved layouts  for  comics  magazines 
back  to  the  publisher  with  directives 
and  suggestions  for  changes  that  will 
meet  the  code;  others  are  rejected  out- 
right as  unsuitable.  Approved  layouts 
are  returned  with  approval,  after  having 
been  microfilmed  in  Murphy's  office. 
These  may  use  the  seal  of  approval,  and 
the  member  publishers  are  pledged  to 
lelease  nothing  without  the  seal. 

Says  Murphy:  "Some  of  our  ideas 
about  acceptability  came  as  a  shock  at 
first  to  the  creators  of  comics.  But  today 
I  early  January]  we  are  getting  com- 
plete cooperation  from  all  members  and 


a  readjustment  of  thinking  is  notice- 
able." After  a  few  months  of  the  opera- 
tion, a  higher  percentage  of  original 
layouts  was  acceptable  at  first  look.  In 
November  and  December,  the  first  two 
months  of  code  operation,  126  proposed 
comics  stories  had  been  rejected  entire- 
ly as  imsuitable. 

The  American  Legion,  at  its  St.  Louis 
Convention  of  1953,  passed  a  Child 
Welfare  resolution  bitterly  condemning 
the  worst  of  the  comic  books.  Last  sum- 
mer, in  Washington,  the  1954  Conven- 
tion took  note  of  the  new  self-policing 
efforts  of  the  industry,  voted  to  en- 
courage the  Comics  Magazines  Associa- 
tion of  America  and  withhold  further 
criticism  pending  results. 

MEMBERSHIP: 

Tliaiiks  to  Hank 

The  telephone  switchboard  at  Nat'l 
Hq  was  busy  on  Feb.  1,  as  a  result  of 
a  plan  engineered  by  Nat'l  Cmdr  Sea- 
born P.  Collins  to  celebrate  the  64th 
birthdav  of  Nat'l  Adjutant  Henrv  H. 
(Hank)  Dudley. 

The  plan  —  kept  a  closely  guarded 
secret  —  was  to  have  each  Dep't  Ad- 
jutant call  Hank  on  his  birthday  and 
report  on  membership  campaigns  in  his 
Dep't.  In  a  letter  to  the  Dep't  Adjts, 
Cmdr  Collins  pointed  out  the  deep  in- 
terest of  the  Nat'l  Adjt  in  this  subject 
and  how  much  he  would  enjoy  hearing 
the  results  of  the  1955  membership 
drive.  The  calls  would  serve  to  say 
"Thanks  to  Hank"  for  his  35  years  of 
Legion  service. 

Hank,  Nat'l  Adjutant  since  1948,  is 
The  American  Legion's  number  one  ad- 
ministrati\e  figvne.  A  hard  worker,  he 
demands  as  much  from  his  staff  as  he 
does  from  himself.  A  familiar  figure  to 
thousands  of  Legionnaires,  he  is  best 
known  for  his  nearly  perpetual  frown. 

In  making  known  his  idea  to  the 
Dep't  Adjutants,  Cmdr  Collins  called 
attention  to  one  of  Hank's  dislikes  — 
publicizing  the  employees.  If  Hank 
knew  that  there  was  a  plan  afoot  to 
boost  him,  he  would  soon  stop  it,  said 
the  Commander.  For  that  reason,  the 
plan  was  carefully  kept  from  Hank. 

In  the  brochure  which  went  to  the 
Dep't  Adjutants  on  January  3,  Nat'l 
Cmdr  Collins  used  the  Army's  definition 
of  the  (lualities  of  a  good  adjutant: 

"Tact,  lubanity,  discretion,  loyalty, 
dependability  and  untiring  devotion  to 
duty  are  but  a  few  of  the  essential 
qualities  of  a  successful  adjutant.  His 
day  is  never  done  nor  his  patience  ever 
exhausted." 

Said  the  Commander:  "What  the 
Army  says  about  adjutants  is  doul)ly 
true  in  The  American  Legion.  Without 
Adjutants  I  don't  know  what  would  be- 
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come  of  tliis  great  organization  of  ours." 

By  the  end  of  Hank's  liappiest  birth- 
day, more  than  50  Departments  had 
called  in  to  Nat'l  Hq.  First  one,  at  8:00 
A.  M.,  was  Ohio  Dep't  Adj't  Joe 
Deiitchle  who  exchanged  happy  growls 
with  Hank  and  tipped  him  off  to  what 
was  in  store  for  him. 

With  the  majority  of  the  Departments 
icporting  increased  membership,  Hank 
grudgingly  admitted  that  the  party  was 
a  nice  one.  Hunched  over  his  big  desk 
Hank  barked  his  thanks  and,  true  to 
character,  demanded  that  the  Legion 
keep  right  on  bringing  in  the  members 
for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

As  of  Feb.  2,  membership  stood  at 
2,092,818,  an  increase  of  7,137  over  the 
same  date  in  1954.  Hank's  goal:  3,000,- 
000  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

Another  Birthday 

While  Hank  was  celebrating  his  birth- 
day, the  Membership  and  Post  Activities 
Division  was  pushing  ahead  with  plans 
for  The  American  Legion's  36th  birth- 
day celebration,  March  15-17.  In  a  fovu- 
page  clip  sheet  distributed  to  Posts  and 
Departments,  membership  news  and 
suggested  aids  were  given. 

Some  of  the  aids  included: 

Mats  for  cooperative  ads  in  three- 
and  five-column  size. 
]\  Newspaper  releases,  and  radio  and 
TV  spot  announcements. 
]i  A  "magic  formula"  for  getting  mem- 
bers —  carrying  membership  blanks  in 
your  pocket  and  asking  people  to  join. 

Among  the  news  items  were: 
]i  A  letter  from  Legionnaire  President 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  to  his  fellow 
Legionnaires  sending  his  greetings  on 
the  occasion  of  The  American  Legion's 
36th  birthday. 

Final  membership  figures  for  1954. 
Post  1,  Omaha,  Neb.,  again  came  out 
on  top  in  its  race  with  Post  1,  Denver, 
Colo.,  for  honors  as  largest  Post  in  the 
Legion.  Final  figures  showed  Omaha 
with  11,233  members,  Denver  with 
11,174. 

Final  Nat'l  membership  figures  for 
1954  were  2,797,649. 

In  all  49  Posts  in  24  Departments  had 
more  than  2,000  members  each.  New- 
comers to  group  included  Post  135, 
Savannah,  Ga.;  Post  26,  Minot,  N.  Dak.; 
Post  5,  East  Liberty,  Pa.;  and  Post  3, 
Kingsport,  Tenn. 

THE  FLAG: 

When  Is  A  Platform? 

In  Ajiril,  1953,  The  American  Legion 
Nat'l  Americanism  Commission  sug- 
gested seven  changes  to  the  Flag  Law, 
Public  Law  829.  One  change,  that  deal- 
ing with  Section  3  (k),  would  help 
clarify  one  of  the  most  confusing  mat- 
ters of  flag  etiquette. 

The  Nat'l  Americanism  Commission 
receives  constant  inquiries  relating  to 


Try  the  Calvert  "Lo-Ball 

less-filling,  more  flavorful! 


Calvert  tastes  so  good  ■ 
you  can  really  taste  it  . 


we  want  you  to  try  it  in  a  way 
.  in  a  Calvert  "Lo-Ball". 


Only  a  whiskey  that  is  rich  in  flavor— yet  smoother  going 
down  —  can  be  enjoyed  like  this.  Just  pour  a  generous 
jigger  of  Calvert  over  ice,  add  a  splash  of  mixer  —  and 
there  you  are.  It's  really  satisfying! 


SPECIAL  OFFER:  $2.38  value  only  $1.00 

SEND  ME  sets  of  4  specially-designed  Calvert 

"Lo-Ball"  glasses,  with  my  initial  hand-carved  and  recipe  folder. 

I  enclose  $  to  cover  cost  of  glasses  and  mailing. 

(Enclose  $1.00  for  each  set.  Limit  of  3  sets.) 

My  initial,  to  be  hand-carved  on  glasses,  is_ 


(One  iuitiiil  only) 


(Please  print) 


Cify- 


-State- 


Mail  to  Calvert,  Box  5068-AL,  Chiraiio,  III. 

(Offi  r  void  if  taxed,  piohiliited,  or  otJicrwise  restricted  hy  state  or  municipal  laws.  Limited  to  U.S.A., 
its  territories  and  possessions.  Delivery  takes  about  four  iceeks.  Offer  expires  full)  31,  1955.) 


BLENDED  WHISKEY- 86.8  PROOF-65%  GRAIN  NEUTRAL  SPIRITS.  CALVERT  DISTILLERS  CO.,  N.Y.C. 
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proper  display  of  the  Flag,  and  tliis  one 
section  alone  accounts  for  several  hun- 
dred per  year. 

It  says  in  part  "...  if  it  [the  Flag! 
is  displayed  in  a  chancel  of  a  church 
or  on  the  speaker's  platform  in  a  public 
auditorium,  the  flag  should  occupy  the 
position  of  honor  and  be  placed  at  the 
clergyman's  or  speaker's  right  as  he  faces 
the  congregation  or  audience.  But  when 
the  flag  is  displayed  from  a  staff  in  a 
chuich  or  public  auditorium  elsewhere 
then  in  the  chancel  or  on  the  platform, 
it  shall  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
lionor  at  the  right  of  the  congregation 
or  audience  as  they  face  the  chancel  or 
platform." 

Problem:  What  is  a  platform?  Sup- 
pose you  have  a  speaker  addressing  an 
audience,  but  there  is  no  platform.  Do 
you  place  the  flag  to  the  right  of  the 
audience  as  you  would  if  there  were  no 
sjieaker?  Or  do  you  place  the  flag  to  the 
right  of  the  speaker? 

The  Americanism  Commission  ad\  ises 
that  in  any  situation  in  which  a  person 
is  facing  an  audience,  it  should  be  as- 
smned  that  this  is  a  "platform"  situation, 
and  the  flag  should  be  to  the  speaker's 
right,  platform  or  no  platform. 

While  the  Americanism  ConiTuission 
hoped  that  the  clarifying  intcrjiretation 
would  help  sok  e  the  annoying  problem, 
it  pressed  at  the  same  time  for  a  presi- 
dential order  which  would  strike  the 
oflcnding  section  from  the  law  and  re- 
place it  with  a  more  logical  definition. 

POLIO: 

So  Uiiic  Time 

State  and  local  health  agencies  in  the 
U.  S.,  Hawaii  and  Alaska  must  respond 
to  a  calculated  risk  situation  in  the  next 
30  days  in  order  to  ha\c  a  chance  to 
whi]i  polio  this  year. 

The  risk:  Time  is  so  short  before  the 
end  of  school  and  the  onset  of  hot  polio 
weather  that  health  agencies  must  be- 
gin to  set  up  machinery  immediately  to 
use  the  Salk  polio  vaccine,  and  find  out 
later  if  it  works. 

liesults  of  last  year's  mammoth  test 
of  the  vaccine  are  scheduled  to  be  re- 
leased in  April,  upon  completion  of 
evaluation  studies  at  the  University  of 
Michigan. 

Unless  state  and  local  plans  to  use  it 
this  summer  are  well  under  way  before 
then,  the  best  chance  to  take  advantage 
of  the  vaccine  this  year  (if  it  works)  will 
be  lost. 

Facts,  figures  and  calculations  (all 
based  on  the  assumptions  that  the  Salk 
vaccine  prevents  paralysis  from  polio 
and  will  be  licensed  b\'  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment) follow: 

Drug  makers  are  going  ahead  with 
orders  from  the  March  of  Dimes  to 


make  enough  of  the  Salk  preparation  to 
vaccinate  9  million  children  this  year. 

In  addition,  the  drug  makers  will 
make  some  of  the  vaccine  available  for 
prescription  by  private  doctors. 

If  state  and  local  health  agencies  are 
ready  to  give  the  vaccinations,  enough 
of  the  drug  piuchased  with  March  of 
Dimes  funds  will  be  released  to  them 
to  vaccinate  every  1st  and  2nd  grade 
child  whose  parents  request  it,  as  well 
as  all  those  school  children  who  took 
part  in  last  year's  test  as  a  control  group 
and  did  not  get  the  vaccine  (more  than 
half  of  the  1,8.3(),()()0  children  who  were 
part  of  the  test. ) 

1st  and  2nd  graders  are  in  the  high- 
est polio-incidence  group. 

Use  of  the  vaccine  this  year  would 
not  be  a  test.  It  would  be  the  first  use 
of  it  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
paralysis. 

Free  vaccination  in  the  projected 
school  program  for  1st  and  2nd  graders 
whose  parents  request  it  should  be 
started  —  and  preferably  finished  —  be- 
fore school  ends. 

Complete  vaccination  requires  three 
shots,  given  over  a  five  week  period. 

The  school  program  would  be  con- 
ducted by  local  health  agencies  and  co- 
operating local  medical  personnel,  in 
conjunction  with  plans  of  state  and  ter- 
ritorial health  agencies. 

The  planning  necessary  to  get  a  five 
week  vaccination  program  going  that 
will  be  completed  before  the  end  of 
school  leaves  no  time  for  health  agencies 
at  any  level  to  wait  for  the  final  evalua- 


tion of  the  vaccine  before  taking  their 
first  steps. 

American  Legion,  and  its  Child  Wel- 
fare Commission,  have  backed  March 
of  Dimes'  effort  to  control  polio.  It  would 
be  in  line  with  Legion  policy  for  Posts 
to  ofter  any  assistance  possible  to  local 
health  agencies  and  March  of  Dimes 
chapters  ( Nat  l  Foundation  for  Infantile 
Paralysis)  which  attempt  to  get  vaccina- 
tion program  organized  in  the  time  left 
before  the  hot  polio  weather. 

Expectation,  though  yet  unproved,  is 
that  Salk  vaccine  will  be  valuable  in 
controlling  polio. 

LOVESICK  ELEPHANT: 

The  American  Legion  Post  Activitx' 
that  takes  the  cake  as  the  most  unusual 
of  1954  was  pulled  oft  by  the  C.  Mar- 
land  Kelly,  Jr.,  Post  174,  Baltimore,  Md. 
That  Post  bought  a  jilted,  lovesick  ele- 
phant, and  had  it  moved  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  to  Baltimore  in  the  midst 
of  Hurricane  Hazel,  the  worst  storm  to 
hit  the  eastern  U.  S.  in  three  years. 

The  Post  got  into  this  deal  because 
part  of  its  youth  activity  program  in- 
cludes sponsorship  of  improvements  at 
the  Baltimore  Zoo. 

In  1948,  it  had  donated  three  full- 
growai  Polar  bears  to  the  city.  Later, 
when  these  bears  failed  to  thrive  in  their 
new  surroundings,  the  Post  purchased 
three  Norwegian  Polar  bear  cubs  which 
have  been  major  attractions  at  the  Balti- 
more Zoo  since  their  arrival  in  1951. 

Last  year  the  Post  heard  about  Jenn)', 
an  eight-year  old  Indian  elephant  in 
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Washington.  Jenny  had  been  jilted.  She 
was  the  third,  or  unwanted,  member  of 
an  elepliant  lo\e  triangle  at  the  Nat'l 
Zoological  Park  in  Washington,  D.  C, 
frozen  out  by  her  cage  partners,  Ashok 
and  Shanti.  Dr.  William  Mann,  Director 
of  the  Washington  Zoo,  did  not  ha\  e  a 
separate  cage  in  which  to  house  Jenny 
and  she  acted  so  badly  that  he  felt  that 
he  should  sell  her  to  prevent  "a  difficult 
situation  from  becoming  even  more 
difficult."  At  this  point.  Post  174  came 
up  with  the  ideal  solution  to  Dr.  Mann's 
problem  as  well  as  Jenny's:  the  Post 


Elephant  and  Friends  —  Ltit  (o  riglic 
Joseph  Van  Ciolloni,  Chinn  ol  Post  174's 
zoo  committee;  Arthur  ^Vatson,  Director 
of  the  Baltimore  Zoo;  Paul  E.  Franz. 
Cmdr,  C.  Marland  Kelly,  Jr.,  Post  174. 

would  buy  Jenny  and  present  her  to  the 
Baltimore  Zoo. 

Although  the  solution  was  ideal.  Hur- 
ricane Hazel  struck  just  at  the  time  that 
Jenny  was  being  moved  to  Baltimore. 
Ordinarily,  the  move  might  ha\e  been 
postponed  until  better  weather  arrived. 
But  zoo  officials  felt  that  it  was  better 
to  attempt  the  hazardous  trip  during  the 
storm  because  Jenny  had  been  a  l)it  re- 
luctant to  get  into  the  crate  which  was 
used  for  the  transfer.  So  the  mo\e  was 
on. 

Everything  went  well  until  hurricane 
\\  inds  struck  Jenny's  crate  as  it  was  be- 
ing lifted  from  a  truck  in  Baltimore. 
Jenny  was  jolted  almost  through  the 
crate  when  a  cable  slipped  off  it.  For- 
tunately, an  emergency  rope  kept  the 
crate  from  falling  to  the  ground. 

Safely  on  the  ground  at  last,  Jenny 
was  turned  loose  in  the  enclosed  yard 
of  the  elephant  house.  But  she  still 
wasn't  happy.  Despite  urging,  she 
would  not  go  inside  the  house.  Then 
Trixie,  one  of  Jenny's  new  roommates, 
came  outside  and  trumpeted  a  greeting. 
Jenny  calmed  down.  The  two  new  ac- 
quaintances walked  around  together  and 
then  went  inside  where  the\-  joined 
Minnie  and  Sarah,  the  other  inhabitants 
of  the  elephant  house.  Then,  as  Balti- 
more Zoo  Director  Arthur  R.  Watson  put 


"It's  all  right... 

there's  a  telephone  right  here,  too 


The  man  who  has  a  telephone  at 
his  elbow  in  the  office  appreciates 
the  same  convenience  in  his  home. 

He  knows  that  running  down- 
stairs or  from  room  to  room  to 
telephone  is  an  unnecessary  waste 
of  time  and  energy  .  .  .  when  addi- 
tional telephones,  conveniently 
placed,  cost  so  little. 

Great  thing  for  Mother,  too. 


For  telephones  in  the  kitchen  and 
bedroom  will  save  her  many  steps. 
And  give  her  greater  peace  of 
mind,  especially  at  night  when 
she  may  be  at  home  alone. 

All  of  this  convenience — and 
safety  too — can  be  yours  at  small 
cost  for  each  additional  telephone. 
Just  call  the  business  office  of  your 
local  Bell  telephone  company. 


Bell  Telephone  System  f( 


SERVICE  THAT'S  WORTH  SO  MUCH...  COSTS  SO  LITTLE 


it  ".  .  .  wliat  soiiricU'cl  like  a  real  gab  fest 
got  started."  Watson  thinks  that  Jenny's 
liking  for  her  new  home  will  last.  And 
there  won't  be  another  triangle  to  break 
Jenny's  heart,  because  there's  not  a 
male  elephant  in  siglit. 

ORGANIZATIONS: 

A  Helping  Hand 

The  wide-spread  interests  of  The 
American  Legion  are  reflected  in  its 
work  with  other  organizations.  (Coopera- 
tion with  other  groups  in  projects  of 
mutual  interest  occurs  on  Post,  Dep't 
and  Nat'l  lc\'els.  Some  recent  examples 
are : 

i  The  Ground  Obser\  er  Corps  (GOC) . 
As  part  of  its  scouting  program.  The 
American  Legion  is  now  recruiting 
scouts  to  serve  as  observers  for  the  Air 
Defense  Command  of  the  Air  Force. 

First  tried  in  the  Dep't  of  Illinois,  the 
program  was  adopted  as  a  Nat'l  pro- 
gram by  the  Nat'l  Executixe  Committee 
in  May,  1954. 

These  Posts  which  sponsor  Boy  Scout 
Troops  are  asked  to  get  scouts  over  14 
years  of  age  interested  in  the  seriously 
undermanned  ol)server  program.  The 
GOC,  which  now  numbers  4()0,0()0 
members,  will  eventually  require  over 
a  million  observers  and  the  Air  Defense 
Command  hopes  to  use  Legionnaires 
and  Scouts  to  fill  out  its  force. 

Posts  s]ionsoring  Boy  Scout  Troops 
and  wishing  to  participate  in  the  new 
program  can  get  information  b\'  writing 
tor  the  brochure  Tlie  American  Legion 
Boy  Scout  Program  in  the  Ground  Ol)- 
server  Corps.  Address:  Nat'l  Security 
Division,  P.  O.  Box  1055,  Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Boy  Clul)s  of  America.  According  to 
recent  reports.  The  American  Legion 
through  its  Posts,  assists  more  Boys 
Clubs  than  any  other  organization  in  the 
nation.  Original  Legion  endorsement  of 
the  program  dates  from  action  of  tlie 
Nat'l  Executive  Committee  in  Mav, 
1947. 

The  clubs  are  designed  to  prov  ide  a 
place  for  boys  to  engage  under  trained 
leadership  in  activities  such  as  arts  and 
crafts,  sports,  reading,  music  and  drama. 
The  Boys  Clubs  of  America  have  desig- 
nated March  21  through  27  Boys  Clul) 
Week  for  1955.  Theme  of  the  week 
is  "Operation  Juvenile  Decency."  It 
stresses  the  fact  that  the  majority  of 
American  youths  are  essentially  good. 
j>  Goodwill  Industries.  The  handicap- 
ped employees  of  Goodwill  Industries 
repair  discarded  clothing  wliich  is  later 
sold  through  Goodwill  retail  stores  to 
prov  ide  wages  for  the  workers. 

In  early  January,  the  Dep't  of  Illinois 
announced  its  backing  of  a  drive  to  pro- 
vide clothing  for  Goodwill  ])lants  in 


Chicago,  Peoria,  Rockford  and  Spring- 
field. Legion  Posts  in  Illinois  will  collect 
old  clothing  for  the  plant  nearest  their 
communities. 

Stressing  the  use  of  handicapped 
workers  by  Goodwill  Industries,  Dep't 
Cmdr  Irving  Breakstone  urges  all  250,- 

000  Illinois  Legionnaires  to  respond  to 
the  appeal.  Maurice  O'Connor  was 
named  as  Chmn  of  the  dri\  e. 

]|  Olympic  Committee.  In  mid-Januar\', 
Legionnaire  Edward  P.  F.  Eagan, 
Chmn  of  tlie  U.  S.  Olympic  Finance 
Committee,  announced  the  first  dona- 
tion to  the  Olympic  Fund  by  a  Legion 
Post.  Post  209,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  sent 
in  a  check  for  $100  to  go  toward 
financing  American  participation  in  the 
1956  Olympic  Games. 

In  announcing  the  donation,  Eagan 
pointed  out  that  nearly  $1,000,000  will 
be  needed  to  send  teams  to  the  Pan 
American  games  at  Mexico  City  this 
month,  the  Winter  games  in  Italy  and 
the  16th  Olvmpiad  in  Melbourne,  Aus- 
tralia, in  1956. 

Olympic  Committee  offices  are  at  the 
Biltmore  Hotel,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

BRIEFLY  NOTED: 

An  item  about  a  French  Govern- 
ment Tourist  Office  brochure  appeared 
in  "Briefly  Noted"'  in  the  January  issue. 
The  item  was  partially  in  error.  It 
should  have  read:  A  colorful,  illustrated 
brochure  giving  a  day-by-da\'  descrip- 
tion of  the  landings  and  battle  in  Nor- 
mandy, Corsica,  and  Provence  has  been 
made  available,  free  of  charge,  to 
American  Legion  Posts.  Brochures,  con- 
taining a  colored  map,  will  be  mailed 
postpaid  upon  request  to  the  French 
Government  Tourist  Office,  610  Fifth 
Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

The  Society  of  the  First  Division  is 
preparing  to  make  a  \V\\'2  addition  to 
the  First  Div  ision  Monument  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  and  has  started  compiling 
names  of  its  battle  dead.  The  Society 
hopes  to  have  representatives  of  the 
families  of  the  battle  dead  present 
when  the  addition  to  the  monument  is 
dedicated.  But  the  addresses  of  the 
families  are  not  available  through  the 
usual  channels.  The  Society,  therefore, 
seeks  to  contact  the  families  of  the 
Division's  WW2  battle  dead.  Send  rela- 
tive's name  and  address,  with  name, 
rank,  organization  and  serial  number  (if 
known)  of  the  battle  dead  to:  Society 

01  The  First  13ivision,  5309  Germantown 
Ave.,  Philadelphia  44,  Pa. 

}  The  California  State  Legislature  has 
adopted  a  concurrent  resolution  urging 
Gov.  Goodwin  J.  Knight  to  declare  Aug. 
6,  1955,  "American  Junior  Baseball 
Day"  in  that  State. 

]i  The  10th  annual  Boys'  Nation  will 
be  held  on  the  campus  of  the  Univ.  of 


Maryland  at  College  Park,  Julv'  22-29. 
Two  boys  from  eacli  of  the  1955  Boys' 
States  will  be  selected  to  attend  Boys' 
Nation. 

]j  Over  $5,000  worth  of  prizes,  includ- 
ing $2,000  in  cash,  is  offered  in  the  9th 
Annual  Nat'l  Writing  Contest  for  Hos- 
pitalized Veterans.  Contest  opened  Feb. 
15,  closes  Apr.  15.  \'ets  in  any  hospital 
are  eligible  to  enter.  Vets  in  VA  hospi- 
tals can  get  contest  information  by  ask- 
ing for  Contest  News  from  rehab  and 
recreation  offices  or  from  tlie  library. 
Vets  in  other  hospitals  may  send  a  self- 
addressed  envelope  to  Hospitalized 
Veterans  Writing  Project,  Inc.,  1020 
Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A  memorial,  consisting  of  450  me- 
morial lamps  and  a  group  of  statues 
portraying  the  Crucifixion,  was  dedi- 
cated to  "The  American  Legion  Beyond 
the  Grave"  by  Father  J.  F.  Kempinski 
at  the  St.  Raphael  Mission,  Pine  Bluft', 
Ark.  The  Color  Guard  of  Post  32,  Pine 
Bluff,  participated  in  the  dedication 
ceremony.  The  lamps  will  be  lighted  on 
the  third  Sunday  of  each  month,  on 
Memorial  Day  and  on  Veterans  Dav'. 
]>  Rep.  Gordon  L.  McDonough  (R- 
Calif. )  has  introduced  a  bill  proposing 
that  the  Congress  enact  legislation  to 
designate  Flag  Day,  June  14,  a  legal 
holiday.  If  it  becomes  law,  the  bill 
(H.R.  323)  will  carry  out  provisions  of 
a  resolution  from  the  Dep't  of  Missouri 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
36th  Nat'l  Convention  of  The  American 
Legion  in  Washington,  D.  C,  last  year. 
i>  Gen.  Mark  W.  Clark,  Nat'l  Chmn  of 
The  American  Heart  Ass'n,  announced 
that  the  ass'n  raised  more  than  $11,- 
250,000  in  1954.  More  than  half  of  this 
amount  is  to  go  into  research  grants 
and  fellowships.  Heart  Ass'n  was 
launched  on  its  present  nationwide 
program  in  1946,  with  a  joint  contri- 
bution of  $50,000  from  The  American 
Legion  and  its  Auxiliary. 
}  Fifteen  officers  (four  Dep't  Vice 
Cmdrs  &  11  District  Cmdrs)  of  The 
American  Legion  from  Wisconsin  will 
accompany  their  Dep't  Cmdr,  James  A. 
Martineau,  to  Nat'l  Hq  in  Indianapolis 
during  the  meetings  of  the  Nat'l  Execu- 
tive Committee,  May  4-6.  The  trip  will 
be  in  the  nature  of  a  reward  for  their 
membership  efforts  and  as  a  part  of  the 
Dep't  of  Wisconsin  program  to  acquaint 
Dep't  and  District  officers  with  the 
Nat'l  organization. 

]\  Statistics  released  by  The  American 
Legion  Child  Welfare  Div.  seem  to  indi- 
cate that  families  are  getting  bigger. 
Last  year,  families  of  vets  aided  by  the 
Nat'l  Child  Welfare  Div.  had  an  aver- 
age of  3.42  children.  In  1953,  the  aver- 
age was  3.28;  in  1952,  3.25;  in  1951, 
3.22;  and  in  1933,  a  mere  2.8. 

Dep't  of  Italy  announces  that  its  1955 
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Com  cntioii  will  be  held  in  Viaieggio, 
June  4-6. 

]>  Elmer  W.  Knlilinann,  Dep't  Cmdr  of 
Missouri,  reports  that  there  were  no  traf- 
fic fatalities  in  that  State  on  S-D  (Safe 
Driving)  Day,  last  Dec.  15.  Each  Post 
in  Dep't  of  Missouri  liad  been  requested 
to  secure  cooperation  and  participation 
of  each  Legionnaire  in  S-D  Day.  Cmdr 
Kuhlmann  explained  the  Legion's  part 
in  S-D  Day  and  its  constant  fight  for 
safe  dri\'ing  when  he  spoke  on  a  weekly 
radio  program  of  the  St.  Louis  Police 
Dep  t.  The  Nat  l  Americanism  Div,  P.  O. 
Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Ind.,  would 
like  to  receive  reports  from  other  De- 
partments concerning  American  Legion 
participation  in  the  S-D  Day  program. 

CUB  PINS,  CMDR  GRINS 


Cub  Scout  Peter  S.  Lothrop  of  Pack  234, 
Kensington,  Md.,  j)ins  Nat  l  Cmdr  Col- 
lins with  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
emblem  in  recognition  of  Legion's  spon- 
sorship of  more  than  4,000  Scout  Troops. 

Dep't  of  New  Mexico  has  enrolled 
122.38  percent  of  its  membership  quota 
and  now  has  a  greater  number  of  mem- 
bers than  it  ever  had  before. 

The  Dep't  of  West  Virginia's  claim 
that  the  oldest  woman  American  Legion- 
naire may  be  Mrs.  Bernadine  D.  Means, 
90,  of  Martinsburg,  has  brought  prompt 
additional  information  on  the  subject 
from  Jane  A.  Delano  Post  No.  344,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Jane  A.  Delano  Post,  composed  of 
muses  who  have  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  advises  it  has  two  members 
whose  ages  top  Mrs.  Means'.  They  are: 

Miss  Amy  Patmore,  91,  of  New  York 
City  who  was  born  Sept.  30,  1863. 

Miss  Sarah  Nelson,  90,  now  of 
Dayton,  Ohio,  born  March  9,  1864.  Mrs. 
Means  was  born  on  December  26,  1864. 

Both  Miss  Patmore  and  Miss  Nelson 
have  been  members  of  The  American 
Legion  since  Oct.  1919.  Miss  Patmore 
served  for  many  years  as  a  member  of 
the  N.  Y.  Dep't  Rehab  Committee. 
!>  Duane  H.  Eckel,  Post  429,  Loving- 
ton,  111.,  puts  in  his  claim  for  the  title 
of  youngest  Legionnaire.  Eckel,  a  USAF 
vet  born  on  April  21,  1936,  is  less  than 
19  years  of  age. 

]i  Dep't  of  Georgia  has  made  available 
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copies  of  Nat'l  Cliild  Welfare  scliolai- 
ship  booklet  Need  A  Lift?  as  a  service 
to  all  Posts,  high  schools  and  libraries 
in  the  State. 

RECENT  POST  DOINGS: 

i  In  Richland,  Kans.,  a  \ct  joined  Post 
391  at  9:00  p.m.;  Jan.  13.  At  .5:00  a.m., 
Jan.  14,  his  home  and  all  belongings 
were  completely  destroyed  by  fire.  By 
6:30  a.m..  Post  391  had  provided  the 
\'et,  his  wife  and  two  small  children  with 
emergency  clothing  and  $25.00.  A  short 
time  later.  Post  found  him  a  new  home, 
moved  liis  family  into  it,  and  obtained 
additional  clothing  for  the  fire  \ictims. 

Post  121,  Lynden,  Wash.,  presented 
a  check  for  $600  to  the  police  dep't  of 
that  city  for  the  purchase  of  a  two-way 
radio.  Post  Cmdr  Irwin  J.  LeCocq  pre- 
sented the  check  to  the  ma>'or,  who  is 
his  father  and  also  a  member  of  Post 
121. 

]i  Mention  in  this  column  of  the  fact 
that  some  Posts  include  several  mem- 
bers who  are  relatives  seems  to  ha\e 
made  other  Legionnaires  aware  that 
their  Posts  too  are  unusual  in  this  re- 
spect. For  instance: 

In  Harrisburg,  111.,  there  are  six  Hull 
biothers  and  six  Sliewmake  brothers  in 
Post  167.  In  Ste.  Marie,  111.,  Post  932 
has  six  Huss  brothers  on  its  member- 
ship rolls.  In  Gadsden,  Ala.,  J.  P.  Burke, 
Past  Cmdr  of  Post  5,  got  his  five  mem- 
bers for  '55  from  the  ranks  of  relatives; 
among  the  five  are  three  Burke 
daughters.  In  Glo\ersviIle,  N.  Y.,  there 
are  three  husband  and  wife  teams 
among  the  officers  of  Post  and  Unit  137 
and  two  other  Unit  officers  are  wives  of 
Past  Post  Commanders. 

Post  68,  Hutchinson,  Kans.,  enter- 
tained approximately  400  needy  chil- 
dren at  a  Christmas  party  in  the  hotel 
which  Post  operates  in  Hutchinson. 
'}  Post  3,  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y.,  gave  an 
American  Flag  to  the  Sah'ation  Arm>' 
Service  Center  in  that  communitv. 
]i  Building  of  Post  28,  Duluth.  Minn., 
is  the  meeting  site  for  four  additional 
posts  (including  Post  160,  Canadian 
Legion).  Post,  which  had  1179  mem- 
bers in  1954,  maintains  full-time  secre- 
taries for  all  Posts  in  its  building. 
]i  Post  506,  Emden,  111.,  donated  a 
$600  resuscitator  and  inhalator  unit  to 
the  Emden  Volunteer  Fire  Dep't.  The 
instrument  has  a  25-foot  extension  and 
can  be  used  on  two  persons  at  the  same 
time. 

Post  178,  Lewiston,  Maine,  donated 
a  boxing  and  wrestling  ring  and  ring 
equipment  to  the  YA  Center  at  Togus. 
Funds  for  these  purchases  come  from 
boxing  and  wrestling  tournaments 
staged  by  the  Post.  Post  also  has  pro- 
\ided  a  baseball  scoreboard  to  be 
erected  at  the  Togus  field. 


}  Post  30,  Albany,  Ga.,  helped  add  a 
touch  of  realism  to  an  escape  and  evasion 
problem  conducted  for  personnel  of 
Turner  Air  Force  Base.  Members  of  the 
Post  patrolled  the  city  of  Albany  with 
Dougherty  County  policemen  in  an  at- 
tempt to  round  up  the  "escaped"  air- 
men. 

When  Post  65,  Whitewater,  Kans., 
decided  to  erect  a  new  Post  building  to 
replace  the  old  one,  it  conducted  car- 
nivals, donkey  ball  games,  plays,  etc., 
to  raise  funds.  But  costs  were  still  be- 
yond its  reach.  The  membership  made 
donations  to  swell  the  building  fund. 
The  community  saw  what  the  Post  was 
doing  and  imsolicited  donations  from 
non-Legion  sources  began  to  pour  in. 
Post  members  pitched  in  to  do  the  work 
of  razing  the  old  structure  and  building 
the  new.  Results :  ( 1 )  Post  lias  a  new 
Home,  built  almost  entirely  by  volun- 
tary labor  of  the  membership;  (2)  new 
Post  Home  serves  as  a  commimity  build- 
ing for  the  town.  The  new  Home  has 
recenth'  been  the  scene  of:  a  family  re- 
union of  78  persons;  a  series  of  dancing 
classes;  a  New  Year's  Eve  party  spon- 
sored by  the  Post  and  Unit  for  high 
school  pupils  and  their  parents.  Post 
membership  for  1955  has  surpassed  the 
previous  high  of  65;  71  members  were 
enrolled  as  of  Jan.  5. 

By  Dec.  31,  1954,  Post  20,  Fort 
Gibson,  Okla.,  had  exceeded  400  per 
cent  of  its  assigned  quota  for  1955. 
1>  Post  46,  Marshalltown,  Iowa,  takes 
possession  on  March  1,  of  a  farm  it  has 
purchased.  Post  intends  to  build  a  golf 
course  on  the  land. 

PEOPLE  IN  THE  NEWS: 

Judi:.e  Richard  B.  Ott,  Past  Nat'l  Vice 
Cmdr  (1947-48),  appointed  a  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Henri/  L.  Stevens,  Jr.,  Past  Dep't 
Cmdr  of  North  Carolina  (1925-26) ,  has 
begun  his  third  elective  eight-year  term 
as  Judge  of  the  Superior  Court  of  North 
Carolina. 

Robert  Joiner,  Adj't  of  Dep't  of 
Georgia,  is  in  the  VA  Hospital,  Dublin, 
Ga. 

Arthur  II.  Clarke,  member  of  Nat'l 
Executive  Committee  from  Michigan, 
presented  with  a  citation  by  the  Mich. 
Savings  &  Loan  League,  for  his  ser\  ices 
to  the  savings  and  lo;m  business  in 
Michigan. 

CJiarles  N.  Collatos,  Dep't  Cmdr  of 
Massachusetts,  appointed  Chmn  of  the 
1955  Crusade  for  America  Dri\e  for 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massacliusetts. 

Bradley  R.  Taylor,  Vice  Chmn  of  The 
American  Legion  Nat'l  Legislati\  e  Com- 
mission, hospitalized  in  Chicago,  111., 
alter  Inning  imdergone  singer>'. 

Isadora  E.  Lcvine,  former  member 


of  Nat'l  Executive  Committee  from 
Indiana  (1935-43),  named  a  Judge  of 
the  Indiana  Supreme  Court. 

Lawrence  J.  Centola,  Ass't  Adj't  of 
Dep't  of  Louisiana,  appointed  Acting 
Dep't  Adjutant. 

L.  A.  (Bill)  Williams,  of  Seattle, 
Wash.,  appointed  to  Nat'l  Legislative 
Commission,  to  fill  the  unexpired  term 
of  George  E.  Flood,  deceased. 

Robert  D.  Morrow  (Miss.)  resigned 
from  Nat  l  Executi\'e  Committee,  to  run 
for  office  of  State  Treasurer. 
Died 

Matt  Mona<;han,  Dep't  Adj't  and  Fi- 
nance Officer  of  Louisiana,  suddenK',  in 
New  Orleans,  La. 

Dr.  H.  Nelson  Jaekson,  member  of 
Nat'l  Executive  Committee  from  \'er- 
mont,  in  Burlington,  \'t.  He  was  a  Past 
Nat'l  Vice  Commander  (1921-22),  and 
was  credited  with  having  completed  the 
first  transcontinental  tour  by  automobile 
from  San  Francisco  to  New  York. 


COMRADES 
IN  DISTRESS 

Space  does  not  permit  notices  to  contact 
persons  for  any  purpose  except  to  assist  in 
establishing  a  claim  for  a  veteran  or  his  de- 
pendents. Statement  to  that  effect  sliould 
accompany  notice. 

Army 

281li  Div,  109tli  Inf— While  on  maneuvers  in 
LoLiisiaiui  during  the  period  Aug. -Oct..  1942, 
Lt.  John  C.  Purvey  (Medical  OBicer)  fell  from 
a  jeep  and  seriously  injured  his  back.  The  in- 
jury led  to  surgery,  and  Purvey  was  hospital- 
ized at  Camp  Livingston.  La.,  and  later  in  the 
12.^rd  General  Hospital  in  Hereford,  England. 
His  widow  wishes  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
knows  about  the  injury  or  who  served  with 
this  unit.  Write  Mrs.  John  C.  Purvey.  54  Elm- 
hurst  St..  Crystal  Lake.  111.  Claim  pending. 

537th  Field  Artillery  Bn,  Banery  A-ln  Sept.,  1950, 
I  suffered  gunpowder  burns  at  Camp  Carson, 
Colo.  I  was  hospitalized  for  about  a  week  at 
Camp  Carson  and  about  lour  months  at  Fitz- 
simmons  Army  Hospital.  Anyone  who  remem- 
bers me  or  who  knows  of  my  having  been 
injured  write  me,  Elvin  Russell,  Box  256,  Cogs- 
well. N.  Dak. 

1st  Cav  Div,  12th  Cav  Res'f,  Co  G  (WW2)-In 
order  to  establish  claim,  Harold  H.  Sauers 
needs  to  hear  from  anyone  who  served  with 
him.  Write  Harold  H.  Sauers,  Route  2,  Lyons, 
Kans. 

71st  Chemical  Mortar  Bn,  Co  A— While  engaged  in 
hand-to-hand  combat  training  at  Fort  McClel- 
lan.  Ala.,  in  1945.  1  was  thrown  over  the 
shoulder  of  a  soldier  named  Bowen.  My  back 
was  injured.  Witnesses  to  this  incident  were: 
my  commanding  ofhcer;  .foe  B.  Lindsey;  Sgt 
Phillips.  I  now  need  to  hear  from  them  or 
from  anyone  who  recalls  the  incident.  Write 
mc,  Horace  Hulsey,  Route  1.  Cleveland.  Ga. 
Claim  pending. 

27th  AA  Grou|)  (AW),  Hq  Batlerv,  Hq  66th  Bri- 
gade: 5S<)|h  Searchlight  Bn,  Battery  B;  Hq  5th 
Casual  Reg't— While  serving  with  these  imits 
during  the  period  194.1-45,  1  suffered  frequent 
blackout  spells.  In  order  to  establish  claim.  I 
need  to  hear  from  someone  who  remembers 
my  having  passed  out.  especially  on  the  en- 
durance hikes.  Write  me,  Richard  C.  Risner, 
Sr.,  filO  E.  East  61st.  Vancouver,  Wash. 

339th  Inf,  Co  M-Need  to  contact  Dick  Fry  (it  is 
not  certain  that  this  spelling  of  Fry's  name  is 
correct)  of  north  Detroit.  Mich.  Fry  served 
with  Orville  H.  Thrasher  in  1917-18.  Write 
Charles  W.  Lindell.  9225  Cypress,  Fontana, 
Calif.  Claim  pending. 

2004th  Engr  Bn— Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who 
served  with  me  in  England  in  194.1.  and  who 
remembers  that  I  had  epileptic  seizures.  I  was 
called  the  "Indian.  "  Write  me.  Raymond 
Hayes,  Rl.  1,  Box  27A,  Bronson,  Tex.  Claim 
pendinii. 

Camp  Lee,  Va.,  8th  Q\I  Reg't,  Hq  Detachment-In 
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order  lo  establish  claim,  I  need  to  contact  Lt 
Harold  Sholl  and  Sgt  Donald  Hinkley  who 
were  in  Special  Services  with  me.  Lt  Sholl  was 
my  commanding  olTicer;  Sgt  Hinkley  was  an 
artist  who  worked  with  me.  Both  are  thought 
lo  have  been  from  Illinois.  Write  me.  Leon  F. 
Silkowski.  717  Main  St.,  Swoverville.  Kingston 
Branch  P.O.,  Pa. 

20(h  Inf,  Co  F-In  order  to  establish  claim.  W.  E. 
Frost  needs  to  hear  from  Louis  (Dick)  Wind- 
rich  whose  last  known  address  was  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  Anyone  who  knows  Windrich's  address 
contact  W.  E.  Frost,  Route  1.  Harrah,  Okla. 

40th  Div,  160th  Inf,  Co  C-ln  order  to  establish 
claim.  I  need  to  contact  anyone  who  served 
under  Capt  Hardy  and  with  Sgt  Raymond  E. 
Jarnigan  and  me  during  Mar.  and  Apr. 
in  the  Wachan  Vallev.  Korea.  Write  me. 
dormer  Pfc)  George  R.  Green,  1527  North 
"C"  St..  Elwood.  Ind. 

652nd  Tank  Destro.ver  Bn.  Co  C-At  Camp  How/e, 
Tex..  July  10.  1944,  a  limb  of  a  tree  fell  on  the 
tank  which  Pvt  Glenn  C.  Piiiiins  was  backing. 
The  hatch  was  up  and  it  fell  on  Pullins'  head 
and  knocked  him  unconscious  for  an  hour  or 
more.  He  was  not  hospitalized.  His  widow 
(who  has  three  children)  now  seeks  to  estab- 
lish a  claim.  She  needs  to  hear  from  those 
who  served  with  Pullins.  from  the  medics  who 
treated  him.  or  from  anyone  who  knows  of 
the  incident.  Write  her.  Mrs.  Helen  L.  Pullins. 
514  E.  Elm  St.,  Rensselaer.  Ind. 

82nd  Div,  307th  Engineers  Co  C-ln  Oct..  191X.  I 
was  gassed  north  of  Flaville.  The  aid  man  who 
treated  John  King  for  wounds  told  mc  that  he 
had  nothing  to  stop  me  from  vomiting,  but 
that  he  could  give  me  a  tag.  Because  of  the 
heavy  shellfire  and  machine  gun  fire.  I  did  not 
wait.  Need  to  hear  from  anyone  who  recalls 
my  having  been  gassed.  Write  me  (former  Cpl) 
David  Vickers,  86  Darrow  St..  Quincy.  Mass. 

15th  AAA  Bn  (AW),  Batter.v  C  (Korea)-In  order 
to  establish  claim.  I  need  to  hear  from  Howard 
Bell.  Edward  Fobes  or  Robert  Kyle.  Write  me 
(former  Cpl)  Charles  L.  Gordon,  Sterling. 
Nebr. 

Camp  Butner,  N.C.,  Station  Hospital,  Ward  69- 

In  order  to  establish  claim,  I  wish  to  hear 
from  Leslie  V.  Glass.  Negro,  who  was  in  this 
ward  prior  to  Sept.  12.  1944.  I  entered  the 
hospital  the  day  Glass  was  released.  I  received 
Glass's  mail  there  and  by  inistake  opened  one 
letter  from  his  wife  in  Calif.;  I  wrote  him  ask- 
ing forgiveness.  Glass  served  with  a  Negro 
outfit  then  at  Camp  Butner:  I  served  with  the 
89th  Div.  341st  Field  Artillery  Bn,  Hq  Batter.v. 
We  were  privates;  he  Negro  and  I  White.  Our 
records  are  somewhat  mixed,  and  I  wish  to 
contact  him  in  order  to  have  them  corrected. 
Anyone  who  knows  his  whereabouts  write  me, 
Leslie  V.  Glass,  Rt.  1,  Burbank,  Okla. 

198th  AAA  Bn,  Battery  B-In  the  Philippines  in 
1945-46.  S/Sgt  Francis  M.  Viveiros  was  treated 
for  an  ear  condition.  He  wishes  to  contact  any- 
one, especially  Mess  Sgt  William  J.  Spano. 
who  knows  of  this  ear  condition.  Write  Francis 
M.  Viveiros,  8  Greene  St.,  Anthony.  R.I. 

Fort  Sam  Houston,  Tex.,  38th  Field  Artillerv,  Hq 
Battery— I  served  with  this  outfit  from  1940  to 
about  194.^;  and  from  about  194.1  to  1945,  in 
the  2nd  Armored  Div  in  the  ETO.  In  order  to 
establish  claim,  I  need  to  hear  from  anyone 
who  served  with  me.  Write  me.  Henry  R. 
(Skinny)  Richmond,  VA  Hospital,  Waco. 
Texas. 

3rd  Div,  3rd  Signal  Co  (l942)-On  the  march  to 
board  the  train  for  Hampton  Roads.  Va..  for 
maneuvers,  a  vertebra  was  pressed  into  my 
spinal  cord.  I  was  returned  to  the  barracks  in 
the  (Lt  Col)  Chaplain's  vehicle.  I  now  need 
to  hear  from  any  one  who  was  in  the  .''rd 
Signal  Co  at  that  time.  Write  me.  Edward  N. 
Johnston,  Box  272.  .St.  Cloud.  Fla. 

Fort  Myer,  Va.,  2511th  SCU-In  order  to  establish 
claim.  I  need  to  hear  froin  anyone  who  re- 
members my  having  had  trouble  with  my  feet 
while  serving  with  the  WAC  Detachment. 
Especially  need  lo  hear  from  Maj  Martin  and 
Capt  Vargas  who  served  at  the  Station  Hos- 
pital and  who  treated  me  for  badly  swollen 
feet  in  earlv  1945.  Write  me.  Jane  E.  Came- 
ron, 202  H  St..  So.  Boston  27.  Mass. 

Navy 

Armed  Guard.  SS  Saniosct— In  order  to  establish 
claim,  I  need  to  contact  members  of  the  Armed 
Guard  who  served  aboard  this  ship  on  or 
about  July  1.  1945.  Write  George  E.  Bame, 
1212  Butler  Ave..  New  Castle.  Pa. 

Guiuan,  P.  I.  (Samarl-In  Aug.  or  Sept.  1945,  I 
was  in  Fleet  Hospital  114,  Ward  D-3,  where 
my  eye  was  operated  upon  and  I  was  fitted 
with  glasses.  Lt  Evelyn  Pabst  was  a  nurse  on 
duty  in  that  ward.  I  was  a  Fireman  1st  Class; 
I  served  aboard  LCI  717.  At  an  army  hospital 
on  Mindoro  I  received  treatment  for  fungus  in 
my  ears.  Neither  of  these  treatments  was  listed 
in  my  service  record.  In  order  to  establish 
claim.  I  need  to  hear  from  someone  who 
knows  of  these  treatments.  Especially  need  to 
know  the  whereabouts  of  Lt  Evelyn  Pabst.  I 
may  be  remembered  as  the  sailor  who  had  the 
pet  squirrel,  "Frisky."  Write  me,  Edward  W. 
Stewart,  Box  6.  Kissimmee.Fla. 

CBMU  597  attached  to  ACORN  39-In  order  to 
establish  claim,  1  need  to  contact  men  who 


served  with  me  on  Tinian.  Write  me,  Allen 
Kuykendall,  Rl.  1,  Corinth,  Miss. 

USMC— Sgt  William  H.  Morrisey  served  in  the 
Marine  Corps  from  July  1942  to  Mar.  1946; 
he  was  in  the  Pacific  Theatre  from  Nov.  1942 
to  Dec.  1943.  He  was  injured  on  the  rifle 
range  at  El  Centro.  Calif.  His  widow  thinks 
that  this  injury  occurred  in  1944.  but  she  is  not 
certain.  Morrisey  was  also  injured  in  a  boxing 
match.  In  order  to  establish  claim,  his  widow 
(who  has  four  children),  needs  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  served  with  her  late  husband,  es- 
pecially from  those  who  know  of  any  injuries 
he  received  in  the  service.  Write  Mrs.  William 
Morrisey,  Star  Route,  North  Creek,  N.  Y. 

ISth  CB  (Special)-ln  early  1944.  I  suffered  a  back 
injury  while  loading  cargo  in  New  Guinea.  I 
was  taken  from  the  ship  and  put  in  sick  bay 
for  about  30  days.  During  these  30  days  I  was 
treated  almost  daily  by  a  navy  doctor  named 
Hawkins.  I  do  not  know  the  outfit  to  which 
Dr.  Hawkins  was  assigned.  In  order  to  es- 
tablish claim.  I  need  to  hear  from  medical 
corpsmen  and  Dr.  Hawkins  or  from  someone 
who  knows  Dr.  Hawkins'  full  name  and  ad- 
dress (or  at  least  his  home  State).  Write  me. 
Samuel  Thompson,  3521  Jefferson  St.,  Miami, 
Fla. 

CSS  Timbalier  (AVP  54)-From  about  Dec.  1, 
1947.  to  about  Sept.  1.  1951.  LaVere  Lee 
Lowe  served  aboard  this  ship,  which  was  in 
drydock  in  Norfolk.  Va..  and  was  in  Panama 
and  Cuba  during  this  period.  Lowe  was 
seriously  injured  while  on  an  island  during 
this  same  period.  He  is  now  deceased  and  his 
mother  seeks  to  establish  a  claiin.  In  order  to 
do  so.  she  needs  to  hear  from  those  who 
served  aboard  this  ship  at  the  time  her  son  was 
aboard.  She  particularly  recalls  Billy  Johnson. 
Write  her.  Mrs.  L.  W.  Lowe,  Sr..  307  E. 
Jackson,  Paris,  111. 

Transport  Leedstown— In  order  to  establish  claim. 
I  need  to  hear  from  Lt  Conidr  Duncan  Cook 
or  from  anyone  who  was  aboard  the  Leedstown 
when  she  was  sunk  off  Africa.  Nov.  6.  or  8. 
1942.  She  was  behind  the  Thomas  Stone  when 
that  vessel  was  hit.  Also  need  to  hear  from 
anyone  who  knows  of  my  fall  down  the  ladder 
and  of  my  back  injury,  or  from  anyone  aboard 
the  USS  Tuscaloosa  who  knows  of  my  back 
condition.  Write  me,  Ernest  L.  McCraw,  Box 
236,  Florence,  Wis. 

Air 

San  Angelo  Army  Air  Field,  Tex.,  (1945-6)-While 

loading  bombs.  I   fell  Irom  the  catwalk  and 


injured  my  head  and  back.  I  was  treated  at 
the  Base  Hospital  bv  Capt  Snodgrass  and  1st 
Lt  E.  M.  Chandler.  t/Sgl  Davenport  (his  first 
name  is  probably  Dwight  or  Duane)  was  1  inc 
Chief  in  Flight  D;  M/Sgt  Roy  Hooe  was  also 
a  Line  Chief  at  the  base. In  order  to  establish 
claim.  I  need  to  hear  from  the  men  men- 
tioned above  or  from  anyone  who  knows  of 
my  injury.  Write  me.  Andy  J.  Matala,  Ward 
7W.  VA  Hospital.  Wilkcs-Barre,  Pa. 
373rd  Bomb  Sqdn  (Y<mtan  Air  Base,  Okinawa)— 
While  returning  from  a  swimming  parly,  I  was 
thrown  from  the  back  of  the  six-by-six  truck 
(which  was  pulling  a  water  tank  trailer)  when 
the  truck  hit  a  bump.  A  right  wheel  of  the 
tank  trailer  hit  me  in  the  back.  I  got  up;  no 
apparent  harm  had  been  done.  A  week  later, 
my  back  began  to  hurt  intensely.  Our  Flight 
Surgeon,  Maj  Charles  S.  Baldini  (of  New 
York),  sent  me  to  the  9th  Station  Hospital  for 
treatment.  My  back  has  bothered  me  ever 
since.  When  I  was  discharged  from  the  serv- 
ice Jan,  9.  1946.  I  filed  a  claim;  VA  held  that 
my  injury  did  not  entitle  me  to  10' i  disability. 
However,  on  Aug.  7,  1954.  I  was  operated 
upon  at  Newton  O.  Baker  VA  Center.  I  now 
wear  a  brace  to  support  my  back.  In  order 
to  establish  claim.  I  need  to  hear  from  the 
others  who  were  in  the  truck  with  me.  from 
the  Flight  Surgeon,  and  from  anyone  who 
knows  of  the  incident.  I  was  a  member  of  Lt 
Jack  E.  Foster's  crew.  Write  me.  dormer  Sgt) 
William  T.  IMcCnllongh,  10  Third  Ave..  Ridge- 
ley.  W.  Va. 

24tli  Tech  School  Sqdn  (Fort  Logan,  Colo.)-Need 

to  hear  from  anyone  who  remembers  Ulysses 
G.  Queener  (known  as  "Kentucky")  having 
been  carried  from  the  barrack  to  the  Station 
Hospital  during  Nov.  and  Dec.  1942.  Write 
Ulysses  G.  Queener,  310  N.  19th  St..  Louis- 
ville. Ky.  Claim  pending. 
9th  Air  Force,  404th  Fighter  Group.  S08th  Sqdn- 
In  order  to  establish  claim.  I  need  to  contact 
Capt  Normand  E.  Goulders.  5()8th  Sqdn  Doc- 
tor, who  was  at  St.  Trond,  Belgium  and  Frit/.- 
lar,  Germany  in  1945.  Anyone  having  any 
information  concerning  Dr.  Goulders'  where- 
abouts write  ine.  Vernon  P.  Price,  Rt.  2.  Mil- 
ler. Mo. 

20th  Troop  Carrier  Sqdn— In  order  to  establish 
claim.  I  need  to  contact  Maj  Sanders.  .Sgt 
Watson,  or  Sgt  Dobbins  who  served  in  Panama 
in  1944.  Write  me.  Kenneth  S.  Heptonstall,  2 
Stuart  Ave..  Chateaugay.  N.  Y. 

Shamshanagra,  India,  1347th  AAF,  Hq  &  Hq  Sqdn 
—In  order  to  establish  claim,  I  need  to  contact 
Maj  Bobby  Boyd  (CO  of  Hq  and  Hq  Sqdn), 
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M/Sf;t  Thomas  B.  McCabe,  Cpl  Eddy.  Syt 
Atkins.  Anyone  knowing  the  address  of  any 
ol  these  men  write  me.  (former  Pfc)  William 
tt.  Brookins,  190.1  North  Hancock.  Odessa. 
Tex. 

35th  Fijjhtcr  GroiiD,  41st  Fighler  Sqdn  (Apr., 
1942)-J.  T.  Cavelt  (probably  a  cpl  at  the 
time)  was  missing  while  the  squadron  was  at 
New  Castle.  Australia.  The  CO  ordered  all 
men  who  went  on  pass  to  bring  Cavett  back 
to  camp  if  he  could  be  found.  1st  Sgt  O'Brien 
found  him  in  an  Australian  Red  Cross  Hos- 
pital. Cavett  needs  to  hear  from  anyone,  e' 
pecially  1st  Sgt  O'Brien,  who  remembers  the 
incident.  Write  John  T.  Cavett,  Veterans 
Housing.  Apt.  7.  Woodward,  Okla. 


OUTFIT 
REUNIONS 

Notices  restricted  to  tliose  whicli  ?ivc: 
Name  of  outfit;  date;  city;  meeting  place  of 
reiinioM  :  name  and  address  of  person  to 
contact  for  additional  information. 


Army 

.Trri   ,\riii<>rvd  Div  Ass'n— Convention.   St.  Louis. 

Mo.;  .luly  28-.10;  Hotel  Jeflerson.  Write  Paul 

W.  Corrigan.  MO  Federal  St..  Boston.  Mass. 
4th  Armored  Div  Ass'n— 9th  annual  convention. 

Boston.  Mass.;  .Iiine  23-25;  Hotel  Statler.  Info 

from   Anthony  J.   Passanante,   P.O.  Box  42. 

Arlington.   N.  J. 
5th  Armored  Div— 9th  annual  reunion.  St.  Louis. 

Mo.;  Aug.  4-6;  Hotel  .leflferson.  For  info  write 

Mrs.  Roy  S.  Watrous,  8549  Lowell  St.,  St. 

Louis  15,  Mo. 
37th   Div.— ,17th   annual    reunion,   Dayton,  Ohio; 

Sept.  2-5;   Biltmore  Hotel.  Contact  Jack  R. 

McGuire.    21    W.    Broad    St..    Room  1101, 

Columbus  15,  Ohio. 
42nd    (Rainbovv)    Div— Annual    reunion,  Omaha, 

Nebr.;  July  13-15;  Hotel  Fonlenelle,  Contact 

Howard   Brace,   6629  N.   35th   St.,  Omaha, 

Nebr. 

75th  Div  Vets  Ass'n— Annual  convention.  New 
York.  N.  Y.;  Aug.  4-7:  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel. 
Carl  S.  Friedes.  914  -  50th  St..  Brooklyn 
19,  N.  Y. 

83rd  (Thnnderbolt)  Div  (WW2)-9th  annual  re- 
union. Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Aug.  18-20;  Ben 
Franklin  Hotel.  Details  from  George  Cooley, 
Sr.,  1459  Beechwood  St.,  N.  E„  Warren, 
Ohio. 

U.  S.  Army  Ambulance  Service  Ass'n— 36th 
annual  reunion.  Buffalo.  N.  Y.;  July  14-16; 
Statler  Hotel.  Write  Frank  J.  Williams,  29 
Crescent  Ave..  Buffalo  14.  N.  Y. 

263rd  CA  Res't  (HD)-Reunion.  Charleston.  S.  C; 
Mar.  4-6;  Francis  Marion  Hotel.  Info  from  T. 
Legare  Rodgers.  P.O.  Box  207,  Beaulort,  S.  C. 

238th  AAA  Bn  (Gun  90mm)— 2nd  annual  reunion. 
New  London.  Conn.;  Mar.  5;  Gam  Ball  Room, 
Ocean  Beach.  Contact  WOJG  Raymond  O. 
Durant,  Jr.,  State  Armory,  New  London, 
Conn. 

133rd  Inf,  2nd  Bn— Reunion,  Mason  City,  Iowa; 

March  20;  VFW  Hall.  Info  from  Bob  Furnish, 

928  11th,  N,  E.,  Mason  City,  Iowa. 
f.3rd  CAC,  Battery  F  (WWl)-36th  annual  reunion 

and  banquet.  Tacoma,  Wash.;  Mar.  19;  Hotel 

Winthrop.  Contact   Jim  Copeland,    1112  So. 

23rd  St..  Tacoma  5.  Wash. 
14tli   Engineers   Vets  Ass'n  (WWl)-35th  annual 

reunion    dinner   and    dance.    Boston.  Mass.; 

Mar.  19.  Hotel  Lenox.  Write  George  H.  Fyre. 

31a  Martin  St..  Revere  51.  Mass. 
131st   inf,   Co   C  (all   wars)-Reunion  (including 

families).    Chicago,    III.;    Apr.    16;  Majestic 

Hotel.  Details  from   Bill  Collins,   1000  No, 

Crosby,  Chicago  10,  111. 
317th    Field    Signal    Bn— 37lh    annual  reunion. 

Boston,  Mass.;  Apr.  23;  Parker  House.  Info 

from  I.  C,  Austin,  180  Prescott  St.,  Reading. 

Mass. 

79th  Div  MP  Ass'n  (WWl )-Farewell  reunion. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Apr.  23:  Childs  (1425  Chest- 
nut St.).  Contact  Henry  G.  March,  5501  N. 
5lh  .St.,  Philadelphia  20,  Pa. 

104  Inf  Vets  Ass'n— Reunion,  Worcester,  Mass.; 
Apr.  29-30;  Hotel  Sheraton.  For  info  write 
Albert  S.  Richardson,  411  Burncoat  St., 
Worcester  6,  Mass. 

15th  Engineers— 36(h  annual  reunion,  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.;  Apr.  30;  Fort  Pitt  Hotel.  For  info  write 
W.  H.  Turner,  238  8th  Ave.,  Laurel  Gardens, 
Pa. 

307th  Inf  Vets  Ass'n— 7th  annual  reunion.  Cedar 
Grove,  N.  J.;  Apr.  30;  Frank  Daily's  Meadow- 
brook.  Write  A.  Clemente.  28  East  39th  St., 
New  Nork,  N.  Y. 

181h  Engineers,  Ry,  San  Francisco  Area— Reunion. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  Apr.  30;  Marines  Me- 
morial Club  (Sutter  at  Mason).  Contact  W.  T. 
Richards.  666  Post  St..  San  Francisco,  Calif, 


354th  Ambulance  Co  (WWD— 6th  annual  reunion. 
Lincoln,  Nebr.:  Apr.  30-May  1;  Lincoln  Hotel. 
Info  from  John  E.  Downing,  Greenwood, 
Nebr, 

308th  Inf,  Co  I  (AEF)-Annual  reunion  dinner, 
New  S'ork.  N.  Y.:  May  7:  Rosoflf's  Restaurant. 
Write  Jerome  Steinhardt,  2425  Kings  High- 
way, Brooklyn  29,  N,  Y. 

6th  L'.  S.  Cav  Vets  Ass'n— Reunion.  Chattanooga. 
Tenn.;  May  27-29;  Read  House.  Additional 
info  from  Vets  Ass'n.  6th  U.  S.  Cav,  P.  O. 
Box  987.  Chattanooua.  Tenn. 

325th  Field  Artiller.v  WWl-Annual  Reunion. 
Springfield.  III.;  June  11-12:  Abraham  Lincoln 
Hotel.  For  info  write  Daniel  Phillippe,  Rt.  7, 
Frankfort.  Ind. 

142nd  General  Hospital— 5th  annual  reunion.  Kan- 
sas City.  Mo:;  June  17-19;  Muhlebach  Hotel. 
Info  from  Mrs.  Elaine  Mehaiko  Nolan.  Box 
14,  McAlester.  Okla. 

134th  Inf,  Co  M— 4th  annual  reunion  Goehner, 
Nebr.;  June  19;  Grange  Hall.  Contact  Kenneth 
Markle.  Utica.  Nebr. 

332nd  Ambulance  Co  (WWD— 31st  annual  re- 
union. Sandusky.  Ohio;  June  25-26;  Hotel 
Rieuer.  Write  Harrv  B.  Brown.  16715  Kenvon 
Rd..  Shaker  Heights,  Cleveland  20.  Ohio. 

500th  Armored  Field  Artillery  Bn.  Hq  Battery- 
2nd  annual  reunion.  New  York.  N.  Y.;  July 
2-3:  Hotel  Astor.  For  info  contact  Charles 
Zuckerman.  437  West  End  Ave.,  New  York 
24,  N.  Y. 

123rd  Field  Artillery  Bn,  Battery  A-5th  annual 
reunion  and  picnic.  Galesburg,  III.;  July  10: 
Lake  Storey.  Details  from  Lloyd  Cochran, 
Knoxville,  III, 

14th  Armored  Div,  CO  B,  Hq  Co— Annual  reunion. 
McConnellsburg,  Pa.;  July  16-17:  Johnnie 
Stenger's  Motel.  For  info  write  Paul  Cleary. 
233  W.  Hinds  Ave..  Sherrill,  N.  Y. 

168th  Inf,  Co  F-Reunion.  Villisca.  Iowa:  July 
16-17;  American  Lcizion  Country  Club.  Info 
from  Fred  Bryson.  119  W.  High  St..  Villisca, 
Iowa 

109th  Inf-Reunion,  Scranton,  Pa.;  July  21-23; 
Hotel  Jermyn.  Contact  Harrv  L.  Inch  6120 
Bustleton  Ave..  Philadelphia  49.  Pa. 

127th  Inf,  Co  H  (WWD:  128th  Inf,  Co.  K  (WW2)- 
5th  annual  reunion  and  dinner.  Milwaukee. 
Wis.;  July  23-24:  Eagles  Building.  Details 
from  Carl  E.  Klingbeil.  3336  No.  Cambridge 
Ave..  Milwaukee  11.  Wis. 

897th  Signal  Co  Depot  Avn  (WW2)-2nd  reunion. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  July  27-28;  Hotel  Statler. 
Write  R.  H.  McGhee,  35  Hardith  Court, 
St.  Louis  19,  Mo. 

60th  Railway  Engineers  (AEF)  &  Auxiliary— Re- 
union, Seattle,  Wash.;  July  28-31;  Hotel  Ben- 
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jamin  Franklin.  Details  from  D.  E.  Gallagher, 
812  E.  21st  St.,  Little  Rock.  Ark. 
395th  Inf  Ass'n— 9th  annual  reunion.  Chicago,  111.; 
Julv  29-31:  Sheraton  Hotel.  For  info  contact 
Ralph  Teresi,  134  N.  LaSalle  St.,  Chicago 
2,  111. 

379th  AAA  Bn— 6th  annual  reunion,  Toledo,  Ohio; 
Aug.  5-7:  Hotel  Secor.  Info  from  Nick  Carcus, 
3433  Beaumont  Dr..  Toledo  8.  Ohio. 

838th  Ordnance  Depot  Co  (WW2)-2nd  annual  re- 
union. Williamsport  Pa.:  Aug.  6-7;  Highland 
Lake  Manor.  Details  from  Bernard  Kersting, 
P.  O.  Box  12,  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio. 

349th  Inf,  Co  H  (WWl)-6th  reunion,  Ottumwa, 
Iowa:  Aug.  14;  Memorial  Park.  Contact  Wil- 
liam I.  McConnell.  P.  O.  Box  142,  Seymour, 
Iowa. 

4th  Cav  Ass'n— Reunion,  Minneapolis,  Minn.;  Aug. 

19-20;    Dyckman    Hotel.    Info    from    M.  J. 

Lobert!.  Annandale.  Minn. 
48th  Surgical  &  128th   Evacuation  Hospitals-8th 

reunion.    Chicatio.    III.:    Auu.    20;  Morrison 

Hotel.    Contact    Frank    J.    Krist.    5530  W. 

Dakin  St..  Chicago  41.  III. 
61st  Railway  Engineers  (WWD— Annual  reunion. 

Milwaukee.  Wis.:  Sept.  3-5:  Wisconsin  Hotel. 

For  info  write  E.  M.  Soboda.  932  Roscoe  St., 

Green  Bav.  Wis. 
6llth  OBAM  Bn  Ass'n  (2nd  Bn.  304th  Ord.  Reg. 

B)  &  Auxiliary-lOth  reunion.  Bulifalo.  N.  \ ., 

Sept.     9-10;     Hotel     Lafayette.     Info  from 

Laurence  W.  Jenkins.  370  St.  Lawrence  Ave., 

Bufialo  16.  N.  V. 

Navy 

USS  Nevada— Reunion.  Reno.  Nev.;  Mar.  11-12; 
Riverside  Hotel.  For  into  contact  Val  Dage, 
P.  O.  Box  2109.  Reno.  Nev. 

USS  South  Dakota  Vets  Ass'n  (WWD-34th  an- 
nual reunion.  Portland.  Oreg.;  Apr.  2;  Mult- 
nomah Hotel.  Contact  Carl  Haggland.  2519 
N.  E.  59th  Ave..  Portland  13.  Oreg. 

USS  Chicago  (WWl)-35th  annual  reunion.  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.;  Apr.  16;  McCallisters.  For  info 
contact  Paul  A.  Kline,  17  W.  Park  Ave., 
Oaklvn.  N.  J. 

VMB  613-Reunion,  New  York,  N.  Y.;  Apr.  23-24; 
Taft  Hotel.  Inio  from  Joseph  Waldowski,  3178 
Almond  St..  Philadelphia  34.  Pa. 

USS  Warren— 3rd  reunion.  Baltimore,  Md.;  Apr. 
30:  Lord  Baltimore  Hotel.  For  details  contact 
William  J.  Peters,  28-4  Harris  Place,  Paterson 

4.  N.  J. 

USS  Oklahoma  (Commissioning  &  WWl  Crew)- 

5th  annual  reunion.  New  S'ork.  N.  Y.;  Apr. 
30-May  1;  Hotel  New  Yorker.  Info  from 
Edward  H  Lutz.  673  Lindley  Road,  Glenside, 
Pa. 

Bunker  Hill  NAS  Alumni— Reunion,  Peru,  Ind,; 
May  7;  American  Legion  Home.  Details  from 
Robert  W.  Ward,  11  No.  Water  St.,  Peru, 
Ind. 

U.  S.  Naval  Reunion  Ass'n— 6th  annual  reunion, 
Richmond,  Ind;  May  7;  Leiand  Hotel.  Contact 
Dr.  R.  O.  Levell.  P.  O.  Box  163.  New  Castle, 
Ind. 

USS  Massachusetts  (WW2  &  until  decommis- 
sioned)—Reunion,  Brookline,  Mass.;  May  14; 
Hotel  Beaconsfield.  Contact  Paul  S.  Vaitses, 
Jr.,  97  Larchmont  Rd..  Melrose,  Mass. 

16th  SeaBee  Ass'n— 3rd  annual  reunion.  Oakland, 
Calif.:  May  14-15;  Hotel  Leamington.  Details 
from  Arnold  Siita,  1246  Addison  St.,  Berkeley 
2,  Calif. 

9th  Naval  District  Shore  Patrol  Ass'n-8th  an- 
nual reunion.  Akron,  Ohio:  May  20-22:  May- 
flower Hotel,  Write  J,  F.  Lenington,  72  So. 
4th  St..  Aurora.  111. 

USS  Washington— 2nd  reunion.  Columbus,  Ohio: 
July  1-4;  Fort  Hayes  Hotel.  For  info  contact 
John  A.  Brown.  121  E.  11th  Ave.,  Columbus 
1,  Ohio. 

USS  Quincv  (CA  7D— 4th  annual  reunion.  New 
York,  N.  Y.;  Aug.  12-14;  Hotel  Governor 
Clinton.  Write  Ed  Moore,  173  Carlton  Ter- 
race, Teaneck.  N.J. 

88th  CB-Reunion.  Chicago.  111.;  Sept.  16-18;  La- 
Salle Hotel.  Info  from  Mrs.  F.  C.  Novak,  947 

5.  Brainard.  La  Grange,  111, 

Air 

20th  Aero  Sqdn,  1st  Day  Bomb  Group  (1917-19)- 

2nd  reunion,  Dayton,  Ohio;  May  19-21;  Van 
Cleve  Hotel.  For  info  contact  Henry  L. 
McCabe.  3244  Southern  Ave..  S.  E.,  Anacostia 
Station,  Washington  20,  D.  C. 

1913th  Aviation  Engineer  Bn,  Co  B— 1st  annual 
reunion.  Atlantic  City.  N.  J.;  June  4-5;  Madi- 
son Hotel.  For  details  write  Kenneth  Poff,  502 
Locust  St.,  Wrighlsville.  Pa. 

463rd  Aero  Sqdn  (&  wives)  (WWD-Reunion. 
Salina.  Kans.:  June  11-12;  Lamer  Hotel.  Info 
from  W.  B.  Scarrow.  Box  6.  Goodland.  Kans. 

381st  Air  Service  Sqdn  (WW2)-lst  reunion.  Elk- 
hart Lake.  Wis.:  June  24-26;  Schwartz  Hotel. 
For  info  contact  Joseph  L.  Bognar.  12304 
Chesterfield  Ave..  Cleveland  8.  Ohio. 

489th  Aero  Sqdn  (original  77th)  (WWI)-15th  an- 
nual reunion.  Ebensburg.  Pa.  Aug.  27-28; 
Wissinger's  Inn  V\  ■  c  Donald  W.  Evans,  300 
E.  Highland  Ave.,  tbensburg,  Pa, 
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LET'S  END  THE  BLACKOUT  OF  U.  S.  HISTORY 

 (Coiiliiiiutl  from  25 J  


course  in  U.  S.  history.  W  e  are  con- 
sidering making  it  a  requirement." 

At  Washington  and  Lee,  "fully  90 
percent  of  our  students  take  the  course 
in  U.  S.  history,"  but  nevertheless  it  is 
not  required  and  one  wonders  why  it  is 
not  made  100  percent. 

A  student  at  Barnard  "must  take  a 
course  either  in  U.  S.  history  or  mod- 
ern European  history."  Why  not  both? 

The  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  almost  what  can,  under  present  cir- 
cumstances, be  considered  a  model 
course,  for  the  Dean  of  the  College 
writes:  "We  have  a  two-semester  course 
in  European  and  American  history, 
with  some  economics  and  government 
included,  required  of  all  freshmen." 

Colgate  has  somewhat  the  same  ex- 
cellent idea,  for  the  Dean  of  the  Eaculty 
says:  "We  have  a  required  senior  course 
called  The  American  Idea  in  the  Mod- 
cm  World,  \\  hich  deals  w  itii  a  good 
deal  of  American  history." 

A  different  note  is  sounded  in  the 
remark  made  by  President  Carter 
Da\  idson  of  Union  College:  "We  try 
to  avoid  conipidsory  courses  as  much  as 
possible,  feeling  that  there  are  better 
motivations." 

And  this  brings  us  to  consideration 
of  a  crucial  point,  hi  plain  truth,  many 


of  us  might  like  to  go  along  with  Presi- 
dent Davidson  in  his  thought,  but  in 
trying  to  do  so  \\  c  run  smack  up  against 
a  sad  little  piece  of  documentary  data 
on  this  subject  of  compulsion. 

In  its  September    1950,  issue.  The 


JOIN 


RED  CROSS 


Reader^s  Digest  published  an  article  on 
American  colleges  and  universities  that 
did  not  require  an  examination  in  U.  S. 
history  either  to  enter  or  to  graduate, 
and  the  bitter  truth  is  that  most  of  the 
universities  and  colleges,  public  and 
private,  on  that  list  four  years  ago  are 
on  this  list  today,  hi  four  years  they 
have  done  nothing  to  improve  the  situ- 
ation. 


Since  any  reform  has  been  almost 
negligible  on  a  voluntary  basis,  some 
sort  of  prodding— if  not,  in  the  case  of 
state  institutions,  downright  compul- 
sion—seems by  now  quite  in  order  and 
perhaps  even  overdue.  In  the  case  of 
colleges  supported  in  \\  hole  or  in  part 
by  state  funds  tliis  would  seem  to  offer 
no  problem,  because  the  state  legisla- 
tures can  legislate  any  reform  into 
effect. 

In  the  case  of  private  universities, 
pressure  of  public  opinion  and  organ- 
ized alumni  insistence  nuist  be  relied  on. 

A  start  in  this  direction  has  already 
been  made.  The  American  Legion  at  its 
1954  national  convention  made  this  sur- 
vey the  basis  of  a  resolution  (No.  530) 
to  require  all  state  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  teach  U.  S.  history  to  all 
students. 

A  similar  resolution,  after  enthusiastic 
endorsing  orator\',  w  as  adopted  at  the 
1954  annual  national  con\  cntion  of  the 
Military  Order  of  tiic  World  Wars 
held  in  Pasadena. 

Certainly  here  is  a  good,  construc- 
tive, affirmative  (jbjective  for  all  veterans 
and  other  patriotic  organizations  to 
sponsor  and  push  through  to  100  per- 
cent fulfilment. 

I  HE  EM) 


ALL-NEW  REMINGTON  MODEL  572  ''FIELDMASTER' 


completes  1st  Matched  Set  of  slide  action  guns! 


onlyM9-95 


Here  is  a  22  rifle  that  matches  the 
finest  hunting  arms.  Note  its  striking 
similarity  to  other  famous  Reming- 
ton guns  at  left.  Their  family  resem- 
blance in  feel,  operation  and  appear- 
ance gives  "one-gun"  familiarity  to 
all  your  shooting. 

An  exclusive  new  de.sign  makes 
Model  .572  the  easiest  of  all  slide 


EXCLUSIVE  cartridge-feeding 
design  g  ves  straight-line  feed 
. . .  mokes  new  "Fieldmaster" 
the  most  jam-free  slide  ac- 
tion 22  ever  developedl 


EXCLUSIVE  action— 3-point 
shooter  protection.  It's  fast 
and  smooth,  has  deep-set 
chamber,  overlapping  re- 
ceiver flange,  long  solid  bolt. 


action  22's  to  use  as  a  single-shot. 
And  for  hunting  and  plinking,  its 
lightning-fast  short-stroke  slide  ac- 
tion gives  up  to  20  shots.  Engineered 
to  outperform  any  other  slide  action 
22!  See  the  exclusive  new  features 
below  .  .  .  then  handle  the  rifle  and 
you'll  /ec/  the  rest.  At  dealers  now. 

Rgmingtoti 


EXCLUSIVE,  easy  single  load- 
ing— jusf  drop  single  cartridge 
in  ejection  port  and  close  ac- 
tion. The  ideal  slide  action  22 
for  shooter  instruction! 


SIGHTS  include  step -adjust- 
able sporting  rear  sight  and 
white  metol  bead  front  sight. 
Receiver  grooved  for  instant 
"Tip-Off"type'scope  mounting. 


"Fieldmaster"  is  Reg.  U.S.  Pat.  Off.  by  Remington 
Arms  Company,  Inc.,  Bridgeport  2,  Conn. 

•Price  subject  to  change  without  notice. 
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HOW  I  LOST  MY  DIGNITY 

 (Continued  from  page  23)  


arm,  one  shoulder,  one  side  of  your 
front  and  back,  are  modestly  exposed 
and  cleansed.  Ditto  with  the  other  side. 
Then  your  right  leg  and  foot,  followed 
!)>'  the  left  leg.  After  which  the  nurse 
brings  in  a  basin  of  fresh  water,  hands 
\"ou  the  soap,  a  washcloth  and  a  towel. 
"Now,"  she  says,  "you  do  the  rest." 
And  the  door  closes  behind  her. 

You  finally  figure  out  what  she  means 
and  you  sit  up  in  bed  and  do  the  best 
\'ou  can.  You're  afraid  that  someone 
will  walk  in  unannounced,  but  no  one 
does.  You  complete  your  task,  cover 
your  body  with  the  sheet  and  await  the 
return  of  the  nurse.  She  smiles  appro\  - 
ingly,  removes  the  bath  accessories  and 
returns  with  fresh  bed  linen  and  a  clean 
gown. 

During  the  afternoon  you  sleep.  At 
nine  that  night  \\  hen  you're  supposed 
to  start  your  night's  rest,  you're  all  slept 
out.  They  bring  you  a  mild  sedative, 
but  it  doesn't  do  much  good.  You  lie 
there  in  the  darkness  wondering  what 
mad  initial  impulse  induced  you  to  sub- 
ject yourself  to  such  indignities. 

Observation.  That's  all  you've  come 
for.  You  do  not  yet  suspect  that  j  ou'vc 
offered  yourself  up  as  a  guinea  pig,  that 
\  ou  arc  a  number  on  a  door,  a  man 
bereft  of  personality,  a  human  entit\' 
who  either  has,  or  has  not,  certain 
sjniptoms. 

You  are  now  subjected  to  several 
days  of  assorted  discomforts.  You  are 
punched  and  prodded  and  probed.  Im- 
probable things  are  inserted  into  your 
anatomy  without  so  much  as  a  by-your- 
Icave.  You  shudder  every  time  >'ou  are 
directed  to  turn  over. 

You  live  w  ith  shame.  In  all  Nour  life 


you've  never  been  so  constantly  ex- 
posed to  so  much.  You  exist  in  a  night- 
mare of  murmured  conferences,  of  pro- 
fessional reassurance,  of  impersonal  spe- 
cialists and  technicians.  They  tell  you 
that  you're  getting  along  fine,  but 
you've  long  since  commenced  to  doubt 
that.  So  many  places  to  be  explored  in 
such  embarrassing  ways.  You  never 
knew  you  had  that  kind  of  body.  You 
think  of  the  two-headed  boy  as  being 
more  normal  than  yourself. 

Then  one  afternoon  the  doctor  tells 
you  cheerfulh'  that  he's  ordered  a  spe- 
cial test.  For  the  next  morning.  Nothing 
to  worry  about,  he  says,  which  is  the 
signal  for  you  to  start  worrying.  The\' 
merely  wish  to  determine  whether  youi" 
innards  are  acid  or  alkaline.  By  this 
time,  you  don't  much  care.  You  won- 
der why  they  don't  perform  the  test 
as  you  did  in  high  school  chcmistr>  — 
with  litmus  paper. 

They  trundle  you  into  a  small  room 
you've  never  seen  before.  A  strange 
nurse  brings  you  what  looks  like  a  gar- 
den hose.  She  says  casualh',  "Swallow 
this,  please." 

You  are  aghast.  You  know^  you've 
heard  w  rong.  You  ask  her  what  she  has 
said  and  siie  repeats  with  happ\'  insist- 
ence. You  are  definitely  rebellious.  You 
vainly  consider  mutiny.  This  is  carr\  - 
ing  scientific  research  too  far. 

You  get  it  down  some  way.  And 
there  you  sit  for  two  or  three  hours 
feeling  like  an  auto  tire  with  a  too- 
large  inner  tube. 

An  eternity  later  you  are  escorted 
back  to  your  room.  Later  in  the  da\' 
the  doctor  informs  you  that  you  are 
neither  too  acid  nor  too  alkaline.  You 


are  horrified  with  the  idea  that  your 
ordeal  was  unnecessary.  The  doc  says 
you're  wrong:  They  had  to  know. 
Well,  you  decide,  if  there's  an>  thing 
they  don't  know  about  you  now  it's 
because  medical  science  has  invented  no 
way  of  finding  out. 

Late  afternoons  and  early  evenings 
you  are  permitted  to  have  visitors.  At 
first,  the  idea  appeals  to  you.  Maybe 
your  guests  will  look  up  to  you  in  ad- 
miration when  they  are  told  about  the 
courage  and  fortitude  with  which  \'ou 
have  faced  the  impossibly  ignominious 
tests  that  are  included  under  the  general 
head  of  observation. 

You  discover,  to  >  our  consternation, 
that  your  visitors  are  unimpressed. 
They've  either  been  through  the  same 
thing  or  they  fail  completely  to  under- 
stand. Either  reaction  leaves  you  angry 
and  frustrated. 

You're  a  patient  for  five  da\s.  You 
get  the  works.  Your  spirit  rebels.  Of 
course  you  could  get  up,  put  on  your 
clothes  and  w  alk  out,  but  you  lack  the 
courage.  You  envy  the  people  who  have 
entered  the  hospital  for  simple  things 
like  operations.  They  know  what 
they're  going  to  be  up  against.  They 
have  prepared  for  it.  The  ordeal  is  over 
quickly,  and  the  period  of  recovery 
isn't  too  prolonged.  When  they  return 
home,  they  have  something  definite  to 
boast  about. 

But  you?  \Miat  can  you  tell  your 
friends?  That  >'ou  were  under  observa- 
tion. Even  to  yourself  that  doesn't 
sound  impressive.  You  know  you'll 
never  be  able  to  describe  the  agonies  of 
apprehension  you've  undergone,  the 
outrageous  invasion  of  your  personal 
privacy,  the  feeling  that  to  most  of  the 
experts  who  have  worked  you  over 
you're  not  even  a  person.  To  one,  you 
are  a  stomach;  to  another,  a  heart;  to 
another,  an  array  of  red  and  white  cor- 
puscles. 

And  then  conies  the  day  when  the 
last  test  has  been  completed.  By  that 
time  you  are  abject.  Your  doctor 
breezes  in,  chats  merrih'  with  the  nurse, 
and  informs  >  ou  that  you  ma>'  go  home 
the  next  morning. 

He  tells  >ou  that  you're  all  right, 
OK.  A  trifle  run-down,  perhaps,  but 
definitely  not  ill.  Nor  likely'  to  be. 

You  feel  that  you  have  been  betrayed. 
After  what  \ou've  been  through  you 
feel  entitled  to  have  something  wrong, 
something  to  justify  the  experience 
you've  been  through.  But  they  don't 
give  \'ou  even  that  comfort. 

^^'ell,  it's  all  finished.  They  haven't 
had  to  operate.  You  carry  home  again 
everything  you  took  to  the  hospital. 

Every  thing  except  .  .  .  your  dignity. 

THE  END 


"It's  from  llic  city  .  .  .  they  vaiit  lis  to  leave  town." 
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SonndMOff! 


(Continued  from  page  S) 

Catholics  as  individuals— it's  the  Pope; 
the  Church  I'm  gunnin'  for."  Hypoc- 
ris>',  where  is  thy  counterpart  in  hell! 
I  shall  not  dignify  by  comment,  that 
clap-trap  about  "the  deals  the  Pope 
made  "  or,  "the  structure  or  hierarchy 
of  their  institution  is  the  same  as  the 
dictatorships  of  Stalin,  Hitler,  etc.," 
except  to  say  that  you  assuredly  de- 
serve an  Oscar  from  the  boys  in  the 
Kremlin,  Klinkert,  for  spewing  such 
venom. 

Daniel  D.  Coons 

Lt.  Colonel,  USA  Retired 
Sail  Francisco 

▼  The  letter  from  Kenneth  F.  Klinkert 
brought  protests  from  hundreds  of 
Legionnaires,  the  foregoing  of  which 
is  typical.  Certainly,  The  American 
Legion  opposes  the  Klinkert  viewpoint. 
For  an  otlicial  statment  concerning  this 
matter  please  turn  to  Editor's  Corner, 
page  6.  The  Editors 

RECORD-BREAKING  RECORDS 

Sir:  Thomas  V^ernall's  statement  about 
a  membership  record  is  very  interest- 
ing but  in  the  period  from  September 
1  to  November  13,  Howard  Clark  of 
this  Post  turned  in  128  members  for 
1955.  This  makes  him  tiie  first  mem- 
ber of  our  Post  to  obtain  a  hundred 
or  more  members.  Needless  to  say-  we 
are  very  proud  of  him.  My  hat  is  off 
to  Comrade  X^ernall  and  all  Legion- 
naires who  ha\  e  taken  the  interest  in 
our  organization  to  do  such  an  out- 
standing job  on  membership. 

Charles  Hurlbut 

Adjutant 

Areata  Post  No.  274 
Areata,  Calif. 

Sir:  In  the  January  issue  we  noted 
with  amusement  a  record  claimed  by 
Thomas  \'ernall  of  Post  No.  105, 
Redwood  City,  Calif.,  who  secured 
119  members  for  1955  and  thought  it 
was  a  record.  A  member  of  our  Post, 
J.  Earl  Simpson,  has  averaged  signing 
up  250  members  a  year  for  26  years, 
and  at  present  has  signed  up  175  for 
1955  even  though  he  has  spent  most 
of  his  time  out  of  the  State  serving 
as  Chef  de  Chemin  de  Per  of  the  40 
et  8. 

Winston  F.  VViggs 

Service  Officer 
Carso7!-]J'ilson  Post  No.  1 
Tulsa  5,  Okla. 

Sir:  Alarion  Clark  of  Post  303,  South 
Bend,  has  signed  up  176  renewals  and 
new  members  for  1955  and  is  still 
hustling. 

Lcs  Ravenscroft 

Sotitb  Bend,  Ind. 


How  to  avoid  "grizzly-bear  hair" 


NEW  GREASELESS  WAY  TO  KEEP  YOUR  HAIR  NEAT  ALL  DAY 


New  Vitalis  with  V-7  makes  even 
dry,  unruly  hair  easy  to  manage 

V-7.  the  greaseless  grooming  discovery 
now  in  Vitalis.  outdates  messy  oils. 
Keeps  your  hair  neat,  yet  you  never 
have  an  over-slick,  plastered-down  look. 


And.  Vitalis  gives  you  wonderful  protec- 
tion from  dry  hair  and  scalp — whether 
caused  by  outdoor  exposure  or  your 
morning  shower.  Try  it — you'll  like  it! 

VITALIS  HAIR  TONIC  WITH  V  L 

PRODUCT  OF  BRISTOL-MYERS 


Can  I,  At  My  Age 

Become  A  Hotel  Executive? 


"iMoUuT  and  I  came 
out  of  Service  to- 
gether .  .  .  Mother 
*vas  a  WA  C  and  I 
served  in  Special 
Service,  ^'e  took 
Kewis  Training  and 
now  MnlluT  is  Ex- 
ecuti\  f  Housekeeper 
of  a  large  hotel  and 
I  am  Auditor  at  a 
hotel." 


The  success  of  Lewis 
Graduates  proves  you  can 
qualify  for  fascinating  ho- 
tel, niolcl  and  cluh  field 
or  apartment  house  proj- 
ects. Opportunities  evcr>  - 
where  for  both  young  and 
mature.  Previous  experi- 
ence proved  unnecessary. 
Train  in  spare  lime  at 
home  or  through  resident 
classes  in  Washington. 
Nation-wide  Placement 
Service  FREE.  Write  for 
FREE  book,  "Your  Big 
Opportunity." 

Course  Approved  for 
ALL  Veferon  Training 


LEWIS  HOTEL  TRAINING  SCHOOL 

Desk  AC-4703      Washinglon  7,  D.  C.      39th  Year 


Write  Today  for  FREE  BOOK 


WANTED 


NO  TIME  LIKE  NOW  TO 
GET  IN  McNESS  BUSINESS 

It's  no  trick  to  make  good  money 
when  you  use  your  car  as  a  McNesa 
"Store  on  Wheels,"  Farmers 
buy  cverythiner  they  can 
from  McNess  IVlen  because 
McNessProducts  are 
tops  in  quality,  repre- 
sent extra  values.  At- 
tractive business-pet- 
ting prizes  and  premiums: 
also  money-savinK  deals  to 
customers  make  selling  McNess 
daily  necessities  a  snap, 

WE  SUPPLY  CAPITAL-START  NOW! 

There's  no  better  work  anywhere.  Big  protits,  periiia 
nent.  need  no  experience  to  start ,  and  we  supply  capital 
to  help  you  get  started  quick.  You  begin  making  money 
first  day.  Write  at  once  for  McNess  Dealer  Book.  It's 
FREE.  Tells  all— no  obligation.  (IS) 

THE  McNESS  CO.,  181  Clark  St.,  Freeport,  III. 


Paratrooper  Knife 

f  Fallschirmjager) 


Specially  designed 
knife  for  the  German 

paratrooper,  W.W.  II 
A  rare  souvenir  and  exeellent 
hunting  knife.  Orinlnally  designed 
for  use  as  an  inlifihtin^ 
weapon  and  to  cut 
$395  EACH 

POST 
PAID 


-CRAFT  BLDG 


parachute  shrouds, 
it  requires  just  one  hand 
to  open  and  close.  When  thumb 
presses  lever  forward  the  Solingen  stainless  steel 
blade  slides  smoothly  out  (or  in) .  Designed  for  Russian 
'inter  front  and  Africa.  9^*"  overall. 
Brand  new.  Send  check  or  M.O. 
Caltf.  resid.  add  STr  state  tax. 
Sorry,  no  C.O.D.'s. 
5880  HOLLYWOOD  BLVD.,   HOLLYWOOD  28.  CALIF 


SHALL  WE  PAY  OUR  COPS  OR  ROBBERS? 

( Cotilhiiieil  ji  oni  pa'^c  J7 1 


pointing  out  that  their  present  salaries 
arc  inadequate  to  meet  living  costs. 

"A  vote  is  taken.  It  is  a  tie,  with  the 
nia>  or  not  voting.  Alore  oratory,  more 
thinking.  The  mayor  visualizes  the 
problem  in  terms  of  w  hat  is  best  for  the 
city:  Streets  need  paving,  a  hre  truck 
needs  replacing,  a  new  school  must  be 
l)uilt,  teachers  and  firemen  will  request 
a  salary  increase  too  if  the  police  arc 
granted  one  .  .  .  more  taxes,  more  pro- 
tests, more  unpopularity  for  those  in 
office. 

"The  mayor  is  conscientious,  an  as- 
tute business  man  as  well  as  a  cautious 
politician.  Higher  taxes  may  cause  the 
new  industry  that  has  been  looking  for 
a  factory  site  in  this  city  to  look  else- 
\\  here.  The  new  factory  would  give 
employment  to  local  people,  would  add 
to  the  city's  growth. 

"The  vote  is  taken  again;  this  time  the 
mayor  casts  his  vote  against  the  police 
salary  increase,  breaking  the  tie.  He  ex- 
plains his  action  to  the  police  delega- 
tion —  'cannot  impose  new  taxes  this 
year,  cannot  increase  the  bonded  debt, 
funds  just  aren't  available,  perhaps  next 
year  .  .  .' 

"Word  travels  swiftly  to  every  police 
officer  in  the  cit>'.  Some  are  on  the 
third  shift,  1 1  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  It  is  a  cold, 
wet  night.  Officer  Kennedy  is  on  this 
shift,  foot-pa troling  tlie  downtown  beat, 
checking  rear  doors  of  stores  and  shops 
through  dark  alleys.  He  thinks:  'How 
do  they  expect  a  man  to  live?  What  can 
1  tell  Mary?  How  will  we  ever  get 
ahead,  much  less  out  of  debt?  Doctor 
bills,  dentist  bills,  winter  clothing  for 
the  children.  Why  did  I  join  the  force 
in  tlie  first  placer' 

"His  thoughts  are  interrupted  by  a 
slight  movement  of  shadow  behind  the 
trash  cans  a  few  feet  ahead,  impercep- 


I  |H  SERGEANT  I 


tible  except  to  a  man  trained  to  walk 
alert  w  ith  every  sense  keenly  function- 
ing. A  c]uick  move,  and  he  grabs  a  man 
by  the  collar.  The  dim  light  inside  the 
rear  door  of  a  store  shows  a  broken 
window  pane.  Another  breaking-and- 
entering  record  on  the  police  blotter. 
Perpetrator  apprehended  b\'  Officer 
Kennedy.  Total  value  of  stolen  mer- 
chandise recovered,  $900. 

"Officer  Kennedy,  despite  his  finan- 
cial worries,  has  just  saved  one  of  the 
merchants  who  protested  the  police 
salary  increase  a  loss  that  amounted  to 
more  than  the  tax  increase  w  ould  cost 
him  for  the  next  five  years.'" 

This  stor>',  in  greater  or  less  degree, 
is  enacted  all  over  the  country  in  too 
man>'  tow  ns  and  cities. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  in  too  man\- 
instances  we  are  operating  our  police 
forces  on  horse-and-buggy  principles. 
This  is  the  day  w  hen  truck  drivers  get 
a  weekly  salary  of  $100  and  more,  plus 
bonuses,  when  factor>'  workers  make 
$2  an  hour  and  time-and-a-half  for 
overtime,  when  carpenters  take  in  $25 
a  day,  plumbers'  helpers  $16  a  day,  gro- 
cery clerks  start  off  at  $50  a  week,  and 
high  school  students  w  orking  part  time 
stick  up  their  16-year-old  noses  at  any- 
thing under  a  dollar  an  hour.  This  is 
also  the  day  w  hen  policemen  working 
for  cities  with  a  population  from  10,000 
to  25,000  receive  a  median  yearly  sal- 
ary of  $3,21 2-561.77  a  week.  Or  $3,725 
annually  if  their  job  is  in  cities  over 
50,000;  a  paycheck  of  $71.63  weekly  for 
risking  life  and  limb  on  an  average  of 
48  hours  a  week,  no  compensation  for 
overtime.  Policemen,  you  know",  must 
be  on  call  for  duty  24  hours  a  day. 
The>'  w  ork  in  blinding  rain,  sleet,  snow; 
holida\s  mean  little  to  them  and  such 
a  thing  as  a  bonus  is  unheard  of.  Fur- 


ther, they  frequently  have  tours  of  duty 
w  hich  make  normal  family  life  all  but 
impossible.  As  one  patrolman  told  me: 
"It's  pretty  rugged,  leaving  your  W'ife 
and  kids  just  as  it's  getting  dark,  and 
pounding  a  beat  till  almost  daybreak." 

Francis  P.  AlcGranaghan,  chief  of  the 
police  force  of  Manchester,  New 
Hampshire,  a  city  noted  for  its  low 
crime  rate  and  high  police  morale,  puts 
the  w  hole  thing  bluntly: 

"In  Manchester  we  have  not  been 
able  to  maintain  our  manpower  for 
years,"  he  says.  "We  do  not  have 
enough  men  to  perform  our  duties  and 
it  is  only  through  the  excellent  co- 
operation of  our  police  officers  that  we 
are  doing  as  well  as  we  are.  The  para- 
mount problem  with  our  department 
is  simply  more  pay  for  our  officers. 
From  1946  through  1949  we  had  18 
officers  resign  to  accept  private  employ- 
ment. This  was  bad  enough,  but  it  is 
getting  worse.  From  1950  up  to  the 
present  time,  we  have  had  36  officers 
resign  for  the  same  reason.  That  is  an 
over-all  total  of  54  officers,  which  is 
quite  a  figure  when  >'ou  stop  to  think 
that  we  have  less  than  100  officers  who 
actually  perform  patrol  duties.  We  just 
cannot  compete  with  private  industry." 

It  seems  that  our  policemen,  first  to 
be  called  in  times  of  emergency  and 
danger,  are  the  last  to  be  considered  in 
the  social  scale  of  things.  Although  the 
cost  of  living  has  risen  87.7  percent 
since  1939,  the  average  patrolman's  sal- 
ary has  fallen  behind,  in  comparison, 
28.4  percent,  more  than  one-fourth  of 
his  living  cost,  whereas  the  utility  em- 
ployee (milkman,  sanitation  w  orker,  bus 
and  truck  driver,  trainman,  etc.),  is  not 
only  keeping  abreast  of  the  pace,  but 
has  jumped  far  ahead  in  all  classifica- 
tions. 

From  their  slim  salaries  the  police  in 
many  cases  must  also  pay  for  their  ow  n 
uniforms,  w  hich  sometimes  run  as  high 
as  $450  the  first  year,  then  about  $100  a 
year  thereafter.  The\'  have  association 
dues  of  $10  to  $24  per  year;  some  of 
them  are  expected  to  join  the  various 
civic  and  service  clubs.  Some  plain- 
clothesmen  pay  for  the  gasoline  and  up- 
keep of  the  cars  they  drive  while  on 
dut>-. 

Such  small  financial  allotments  are 
made  for  the  purchase  of  ammunition 
for  pistol  and  rifle  practice,  a  necessary 
procedure  for  police  proficiency,  that 
many  of  our  police  find  it  necessary  to 
handload  old  shells  so  they  can  afford 
to  spend  the  required  number  of  hours 
on  the  firing  ranges. 

John  Gleason,  Administrator  of  the 
Tow  n  of  Cireenw  ich,  Connecticut,  w  ho 
has  somehow  managed  to  see  to  it  that 
his  force  is  better  paid  than  the  average. 


"Tough  luck,  Snielty.  Your  hardsliip  discliarge  was  disapproved  after  all!" 
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feels  that  the  problem  of  police  shortage 
and  underpayment  is  a  case  of  sheer  ne- 
glect and  misunderstanding  on  the  part 
of  the  public.  Says  Gleason:  "Our 
clergy  and  teachers  have  strong  vocal 
defenders,  but  too  often  the  police,  in- 
stead of  having  a  group  speak  up  for 
them,  have  nothing  but  derogators." 

Formerly  Chief  of  Police  of  Green- 
wich and  one  time  President  of  the  In- 
ternational Association  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice, Gleason  is  a  medium-sized  man 
with  graying  hair,  alert  eyes,  a  man  who 
chooses  his  words  slowly  and  uses  them 
with  conviction.  He  feels  that  highly 


"Nonsense!  Crew-style  is  easy  when  you've 
got  the  know-how!" 
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publicized  pressure  groups  out  to  get 
every  last  dollar  for  municipal  services 
have  pushed  the  police  down  to  the 
bottom  of  the  scale. 

"Another  thing— tlic  very  nature  of 
police  work  makes  it  grist  for  news- 
paper, TV  and  Hollywood  mills,"  he 
adds.  "One  crooked  cop  receives  more 
attention  than  ten  police  heroes. 

"Most  Americans  don't  realize  that 
the  policeman  is  really  a  true  servant  of 
the  people.  He  loses  his  identity,  must 
live  by  a  precise  book  of  rules.  And  he 
is  expected  to  be  a  policeman  24  hours 
a  day.  Just  because  he  takes  off  his  uni- 
form doesn't  mean  that  he  is  also  shed- 
ding his  responsibility  as  an  officer  of 
the  law.  His  neighbors  know  he  is  a 
policeman  —  any  breaking  of  a  social 
rule,  no  matter  how  slight,  and  he  gets 
slapped  down.  And  too  often  arc  police 
used  as  a  vehicle  by  politicans." 

Gleason  believes  that  at  least  part  of 
the  answer  to  the  police  problem  today 
might  be  found  if  policemen  had  some 
sort  of  organization  such  as  the  PTA 
(Parent-Teachers  Association)  to 
champion  their  cause. 

He  also  feels  that  the  public  has  been 
led  around  by  the  nose  long  enough. 


For  DOUBLE  DUTY 


Beautiful  Erich  Swenson  designs  are 
seaworthy,  fast  and  easy  to  handle.  Un- 
doubtedly the  finest  pleasure  and  fishing 
boats  ever  built.  Pre-formed,  all-aluminum 
construction,  with  fine  extruded  fittings, 
assure  quiet,  luxu- 
rious performance 
and  years  of  trouble- 


free  service.  No  expensive  painting,  caulk- 
ing or  upkeep.  Easy  to  transport.  Always 
ready  for  both  pleasure  and  fishing. 

The  fourteen  distinctive  models,  for 
practically  every  use,  include  canoes, 
boats  and  runabouts  from  12  to  19  feet. 
Write  Dept.  2  ...  for  colorful  new  catalog- 


ALUMA  CRAFT  boat  company 


2633  27fh  Avenue  South 


Minneapolis,  Minnesota 


DIRECT  TO  YOU . .  .  EASY  TERMS 

Genuine  Rockdale  Monuments 
and  Markers.  Full  Price  $14.95 
and  up.  Satisfaction  or  MON- 
EY BACK.  We  pay  freight. 

Compare  our  low  prices. 
WRITE  FOR  FREE  CATALOG. 

ROCKDALE  MONUMENT  CO.  •  DEPT.  105  •  JOLIET.  ILL 


MARTIN'S  FLAGS 


DISPLAYS  FOR 
ORGANIZATIONS 
TOWNS-SCHOOLS-FAIRS 
Prompt  shipment.  Ask  for  our 
colorful  WHOLESALE  Catalog  No.  55-A 

MARTIN'S  FLAG  CO.,  FORT  DODGE.  IOWA 


TOWELS 

LARGE  SIZE 

ASSORTED  COLORS 

12/a>i$100 

Unwoven  Cotton  &  Rayon 

MONEY  BACK  GUARANTEE 

NEW!  Not  SECONDS 
MAKES  WONDERFUL  PRESENTS! 

Supply  limited  at  this  low  price  so  order 
several  sets  NOW  for  GUARANTEED 
PROMPT  delivery! 

AGENTS    WANTED-MAKE    BIG  MONEY 

H  0  M  E  M  A  K  E  R  S 

157   E.   31st   ST.,   Dept.   494,   N.   Y.   C.    U,   N.  Y. 


OAfimAmD! 

It's  a  real  life  saver — 
the  Delta  Flasliiiig 
Powerlite.  Bright  red 
flashing  top  light. 
Powerful  side  spot- 
light —  all  in  one 
compact  unit!  4-\vay 
switch.  6V  bat-  $C75 
tery.  Less  batt.  D 

Delta  Electric  Co.,  Marion,  Ind. 


Delta 


FLASHING  POWERLITE 
ELECTRIC  LANTERN 


LEARN 

MEAT  CUTTING 


Train  quickly  In  8  short  weeks  at  To- 
ledo for  a  bright  future  with  security 
tn  the  vital  meat  business.   Big  pay, 
full-time  jobs  —  HAVE  A  PROFITAHLE 
MARKET    OF    YOUR    OWNI    Pay  after 
•jrraduatlon.  Diploma  given.  Job  help. 
Thousands    of     successful  graduates, 
ml  now  for  big.  now  illustrated  FItEE 
No  ohliualion.    <j.I.  Approved. 
NATIONAL   SCHOOL   OF    MEAT  CUTTING 
Dept.  A-53.   Toledo  4.  Ohio 


iF  you  SUFFER 

Atf /il/  <^  HEADACHE 

rnt mW  neuralgia 

NEURITIS 


JtEllEF 


the  way  thousands  of 

physicians  and  dentists  recommend. 
HlWi  WHY  .  .  .  Anocin  ii  like  a  doctor's 
prescription.  That  is,  Anocin  contains  not 
just  one  but  o  combination  of  medically 
proved  active  ingredients.  No  other  product 
gives  faster,  longer-losting  relief  from  pain 
of  headache,  neuralgia,  neuritis  than  Anocin 
tablets.  Buy  Anocin®  today  I 
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IICHY 
TOES? 


Ge^  FAST  RELIEF  with  this 
MEDICATED  POWDER! 

For  sore,  irritated  toes  —  you  just  can't  get  the 
same  relief  with  ordinary  powders  that  you  get 
with  Ammens  Medicated  Powder.  Because 
Ammens  not  only  — 

Ji5v.        Cools— Soothes— Heals 

0  —  but  helps  guard  your  skin  against 
further  irritation,  too.  For  medicated 
skin  care,  get  Ammens  Medicated 
Powder.  Ail  drug  counters. 

FREE  trial  can.  Write  Dept.  L-35,  Bribcnl- 
Myers  Co.,  Hillside,  N.  J.  (U.S.A.  only.) 


AMMENS 

MEDICATED  POWDER 


® 


Make  Big  Money  At  Home 


PAYS  UP  TO  $10.00  IN  AN  HOURI 

Here's  yoar  chance  for  lifetime  financial  eecarityl 
Be  THE  export  INVI.'flBl.E  REWEAVER  in  yoar 
immunity.  Make  cuts,  burns,  moth  holes,  tears 
dresses,  suits,  all  fabrics  DISAPFEARI   Do  it 
;  home -in  spare  time.  Constant  demand  from 
lilors.  cleaners,  dept.  stores,  laundries,  individ- 
i;ils— and  reweavers  are  scarce!  Profits  up  to 
.;H).(M)fora  sintrle  hour's  work!   Quick,  easy  to 
le.trn  with  complete,  professional  home-study 
-first  in  the  field!  Write  for  FREE  details  TODAY. 

FABRICON  C0MPANY.8342S.PraltleAve..Dept.b13,  Chicago  19,  III. 


(^t4e^  FREE 


smokiiiK 
di'ug  sto 
Co.  835 


For  over  50  years  suffer- 
ers have  found  quick, 
temporary  relief  by 
PAGE'S  INHALERS.  Pleasant,  inexpensive.  At 
res.  Send  for  free  samples.  Consolidated  Chemical 
Cheny,  Grand  Rapids  6,  Mich. 


MASTER  MECHANIC  PORTABLE  LIGHT  PLANTS 


,  No 


iring  1 


-Bt„rtnie 
I  for  any 


  Plent.v 

ision.  oil  burner,  free* 
wliifh  require  up  to  700  watts. 
■!imp  cottage,  trailer  or  bout! 
Itrneter  and  built-in  windinc  to 
.  .-uilo  batteries,  \Vt,  76  Iba, 
in  car  trunk.   He  prepared  if 


^  PC 


r  lir 


i  „/,.  ,,,,,„„„,„<(,  Regularly  $143.50 
l60()'-i200  Watt'piant'titem  45)  same  as  Item 

$199.50 

>rder.  Prices  f.o.b. 
?nd  check  or  M.O. 

Master  Mechanic  Mfg.  Co.,  Dept.  1-K,  Burlington,  Wis. 

"SUFFERED  7  YEARS- 

then  Pazo  brought  amazing  relief!" 
says  Mr.  H.  S.,  Chicago,  Illinois 

In  9  out  of  10  cases 
of  simple  piles,  tested 
by  doctors,  amazing 
Pazo  Ointment 
stopped  bleeding, 
reduced  swelling  and  healed  cracking  . . . 
shrunk  piles  WITHOUT  SURGERY! 
Pain  was  stopped  or  materially  reduced. 
Pazo  also  acts  to  soothe,  relieve  itching 
instantly.  In  tubes,  also  modern  Supposi- 
tories at  all  druggists.  Get  Pazo®  today, 
for  wonderfully  fast  relief  right  away. 


NEW  STAINLESS 
FORM  now  ALSO 
AVAILABLE! 


Hollywood  grinds  out  many  "hate  the 
cop"  B-grade  movies.  Television  also 
gangs  up  on  the  police  with  many  cheap 
thrill-programs  and  the  public,  instead 
of  being  told  to  trust  and  believe  in  the 
policeman,  the  peacetime  w  arrior  who 
is  constantly  fighting  to  protect  the 
American  citizen,  has  had  the  belief  in- 
stilled that  the  cop  is  always  on  the 
prowl  to  "make  trouble  for  innocent 
people  while  the  bad  men  get  ofT  scot- 
free."  For  too  many  years  the  private 
eye  has  had  credit  for  the  work  of  the 
police  —  in  magazine  and  book  fiction, 
in  movies  and  TV.  The  truth  is,  of 
course,  that  nearly  all  so-called  private 
eyes  are  inept  men  who  scrounge  a 
meager  living  spying  on  disgruntled 
mates  for  divorce  evidence. 

The  policeman  is  a  highly  trained 
individual  whose  sole  purpose  in  life  is 
to  protect  you.  From  a  selfish  view- 
point, a  police  department  is  the  best 
single  investment  any  ciiy  can  have. 
It  is  more  fundamental  than  any  other 
commodity  purchased  with  your  ta.x 
dollar.  Without  law  enforcement,  your 
home,  your  children,  your  automobile, 
your  personal  possessions,  down  to  the 
watch  strapped  to  your  wrist,  are  not 
secure.  Those  green  city  parks,  paved 
streets,  soundproof  auditoriums,  and 
scenic  drives  are  not  yours  to  enjoy  if 
it  is  unsafe  and  even  a  threat  to  your 
life  and  property  to  use  them. 

Francis  W.  H.  Adams,  Police  Com- 
missioner of  New  York  City,  has  dem- 
onstrated that  he  knows  how  to  handle 
the  crime  situation  in  his  city  with  an 
experiment  he  recently  launched.  He 
feels  that  he  is  pointing  up  the  nation's 
problem  with  its  inception. 

Called  Operation  2.^,  the  Adams 
brainchild  consisted  of  placing  the  en- 
tire graduating  class  of  250  rookie  po- 
licemen in  East  Harlem,  easily  the 
toughest,  most  crime-ridden  area,  block 


for  block,  in  the  United  States.  His 
theory  is  that  his  city,  like  most  of  the 
country,  is  under-policed,  and  that  by 
tripling  the  police  in  one  sector  he 
could  substantially  reduce  crime.  It 
worked.  There  was  a  50  percent  reduc- 
tion in  crime  of  all  kinds;  burglaries 
dropped  from  16  a  week  in  one  section 
to  three. 

Commissioner  Adams  proved  his 
point.  But  he  has  yet  to  get  the  neces- 
sary civic  support  to  hire  the  7,000  ex- 
tra policemen  he  needs. 

The  worst  aspect  of  all  in  the  police 
problem  seems  to  be  that  the  youth  of 
the  nation  is  taking  to  heart  that  old 
song  from  a  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
operetta,  "A  Policeman's  Lot  Is  Not  a 
Happy  One." 

Young  men  graduate  from  high 
school  at  17  or  18,  and  if  they  aren't 
slated  for  college,  they  secure  employ- 
ment in  industry,  as  salesmen,  or  as  ap- 
prentices in  some  craft.  Nearly  all  po- 
lice departments  have  a  minimum  en- 
trance age  of  21.  So,  immediately,  a 
large  employee  segment  is  wiped  off 
their  prospective  slate.  The  constant 
personal  risk  to  life  and  limb  no  longer 
seems  to  lure  young  men  to  the  ranks 
of  the  bluecoats.  With  the  direct  result 
that  the  intelligent,  the  capable,  the 
adaptable,  by  the  time  they  have 
reached  an  age  acceptable  to  our  police 
forces,  have  found  their  place  in  the 
sun,  and  there  is  little  inducement  to 
give  up  well-paid  jobs  to  become  law 
enforcement  officers. 

In  addition,  it  is  no  hands-down  snap 
to  get  into  our  police  departments. 
Nearly  all  the  forces  have  IQ  tests,  a 
stiff  physical  examination,  a  severe  char- 
acter and  psychiatric  check,  with  a  pro- 
bationary period  of  from  six  months  to 
two  years  before  appointment  is  final. 
Police  do  not  carry  a  union  card  and 
there  is  no  guarantee  of  a  40-hour  \\  eek 


"If  you'd  stay  home  more  often,  he'd  recognize  yon!" 
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or  tinie-and-a-half  for  overtime.  All  of 
this  has  led  many  young  men  into  other 
fields. 

Is  there  a  solution  to  our  perplexing 
police  problem?  In  order  to  attract 
qualified  personnel,  some  police  depart- 
ments are  turning  to  the  use  of  the  ap- 
prentice, or  cadet  system  of  securing 
police  recruits.  The  cadet  plan,  offering 
young  men  graduating  from  high  school 
immediate  emplo\'ment  and  training  as 
police  officer  apprentices,  with  admis- 
sion to  the  regular  force  following  if 
they  qualif>',  is  working  successfully 


"Wouldn't  ya'  know  I'd  get  a  lousy  report 
card  the  same  week  niy  father  is  giving  up 
smoking!" 
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in  Milwaukee,  Pasadena,  and  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

This  plans  seems  to  provide  for  the 
necessar>'  continuing  interest  and  gives 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  observa- 
tion of  general  fitness  for  the  police 
service  and  the  elimination  of  those 
who  do  not  measure  up.  It  also  does 
away  with  the  difficulty  of  trying  to 
attract  the  older  age  groups  after  their 
emplo>'ment  in  other  occupations.  The 
cadet  s>  stcm  hasn't  been  in  operation 
long  enough  to  test  its  ultimate  value, 
but  it  seems  to  be  working  out  well. 

A  voice  coming  from  one  of  the  large 
cities  of  the  Soutli  may  have  a  partial 
solution  to  the  problem  of  underpaying 
our  police.  A  police  chief  down  there 
recently  suggested  that  the  police  of  the 
country  get  together  and  emulate  what 
New  York  State  is  suggesting  for  its 
teachers. 

"Realistic  salaries  for  our  police,"  he 
said,  "with  a  minimum  ranging  from 
$4,000  a  year  for  recruits  to  $9,000  for 
those  with  at  least  ten  years  of  service, 
could  be  the  answer.  Recently  the 
house  of  delegates  of  the  New  York 
State  Teachers'  Association,  represent- 
ing 56,000  teachers,  asked  for  this  and 
also  called  for  Federal  legislation  to 
provide  $250,000,000  in  emergency  aid 


to  States  for  public  school  construction 
and  $96,000,000  to  be  poured  into  State 
aid  for  schools  and  teachers." 

The  Southern  chief  added:  "When  it 
comes  down  to  realistic  fact,  there  is  a 
greater  basic  need  for  effective  police 
forces  countrywide  than  there  is  for 
teachers.  Without  law  and  order  there 
wouldn't  even  be  such  things  as 
schools." 

His  point  was  graphically  proved 
quite  a  few  years  ago:  When  Calvin 
Coolidge  was  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts, law  took  a  holiday  in  Boston.  The 
entire  police  force  of  the  city  got  fed 
up  with  their  salaries  and  the  rebuffs 
they  received  when  they  asked  for  a 
raise.  Ditch  diggers,  garbage  collectors, 
sanitation  workers  were  getting  as  much 
as  the  police.  So  they  put  it  to  the  city: 
"Either  you  give  us  a  raise  or  we  walk 
out."  They  didn't  get  the  raise,  so  they 
took  off  their  uniforms  and  left  the  cit>' 
of  Boston  without  law  for  some  days. 

When  law  took  a  holiday,  crime  real- 
ly went  to  work:  Murder,  vandalism, 
robbery  and  rape  rose  to  such  heights 
that  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  mili- 
tia. Schools  were  closed,  decent  people 
stayed  off  the  streets,  merchants  closed 
their  shops;  civilization  went  behind 
closed  doors;  fear  took  over.  Boston, 
the  city  without  law,  became  such  a 
national  problem  that  Governor  Cool- 
idge stepped  in  in  a  manner  that  led  to 
his  becoming  President.  The  statement 
he  made  is  still  quoted  by  police  the 
world  over: 

"The  duties  which  a  police  officer 
owes  to  the  State  are  of  a  most  exacting 
nature.  No  one  is  compelled  to  choose 
the  profession  of  a  police  officer,  but 
having  chosen  it,  everyone  is  obliged 
to  perform  its  duties  and  live  up  to  the 
high  standard  of  its  requirements.  To 
join  in  that  high  enterprise  means  the 
surrender  of  much  individual  freedom. 
The  police  officer  has  chosen  a  profes- 
sion that  he  must  hold  to  at  all  peril. 
He  is  the  outpost  of  civilization.  He 
cannot  depart  from  it  until  he  is  re- 
lieved. 

"It  is  a  great  and  honorable  duty,  to 
be  greatly  and  honorably  fulfilled,  but 
there  is  toward  the  officer  a  correspond- 
ing duty  of  the  State.  It  owes  him  a 
generous  compensation  for  the  perils  he 
endures  for  the  protection  of  society. 
It  owes  him  the  knowledge  of  security 
from  want  that  is  to  be  his  in  his  de- 
clining years.  It  owes  him  that  measure 
which  is  due  to  the  great  importance  of 
the  duties  he  discharges.  Wherever  the 
law  goes  there  civilization  goes  and 
stays.  When  the  law  fails,  barbarism 
flourishes.  Whoever  scouts  the  law, 
whoever  brings  it  into  disrespect,  who- 
ever connives  at  its  evasion  is  an  enemy 
of  civilization.  Change  it  as  you  will, 
but  observe  it  always,  that  is  Govern- 
ment. .  .  ."  THE  END 
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Life  is  worth  ^ 
living  in  a  ^ 
RICHARDSON  V 


Over  40,000  persons  are  now  living  in 
Richardson  Mobile  Homes.  These  thou- 
sands have  found  the  Richardson  way 
of  living  a  happy,  carefree,  low  cost 
way  of  owning  their  own  home.  When 
they  purchased  their  Richardson  Mobile 
Home— regardless  of  size— they  pur- 
chased a  completely  furnished,  livable 
home— ready  to  move  into.  All  of  this 
at  an  extremely  low  cost.  For  literature 
on  Richardson  Mobile  Homes  send  cou- 
pon today. 


A 


RICHARDSON  HOMES  CORPORATION 
Dept.  AL,  Elkhart,  Indiana 

Please  send  me  literafure  on  the  complete 
line  of  Richardson  Mobile  Homes. 


Nome.. 
Street.. 
I  City  


.State. 


Be  Your  Own  MUSIC  Teacher 

LEARN  AT  HOME  THIS  MONEY  SAVING  WAY 

Simple  as  A-B-C.  Your  lessons  consist  of  real  selections,  in- 
stead of  tiresome  exercises.  You  read  real  notes— no  "num- 
bers" or  trick  music.  Some  of  our  900.000  students  are 
band  LEADERS.  Everything  Is  in  print  and  pictures.  First 
you  are  told  what  to  do.  Then  a  picture  shows  you  how. 
Soon  you  are  playing  the  music  you  like. 
Write  for  big  36  page  illustrated  Free 
Book.  Mention  your  favorite  instrument. 
U.  S.  SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC,  Studio  A463, 
Fort  Washington,   N.  Y. 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


'  to  14'  Models  from  $39.95  incl.  freight 


Marine  Hardware,  Fiberglas  and  Trailers 


UVCR    INDUSTRIIS   MINNiAfOltS  9  MINN. 


$2150  T  DIRECT  FROM  MILL 

YOU  SAVE  the  items  which  help  make  today's 
building  cost  expensive :  high  labor  cost,  coii- 
tractor's  profit  and  overhead,  insurance,  archi- 
tect's fees.  Cut  to-Fit  eliminates  usual  lumber  and 
material  waste,  also  costly  mistakes.  Anyone  can 
assemble.  Simple,  easy-to-follow  plans  furnished 
and  each  part  numbered.  Complete  with  all  lum- 
ber, roofing,  nails,  glass,  hardware,  paint,  doors, 
windows.  Freight  paid.  Low-cost  plans  sold 
separately  if  desired.   57  Homes  and  Floor  Plans. 

5  EASY  PAY  PLANS 
COLOR  CATALOG 
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OPPORTUNITIES 
UNLIMITED 

\jvt  us  show  you  how  t-xti  t'niely  easy  and  PROF- 
ITABLE it  is  lo  mal<e  ht'autit'ul  and  uselul  Ihirv^s 
out  of  LIQUID  PLASTIC,  LIQUID  MARBLE. 
LIQUID  IVORY,  LIQUID  GLASS,  CERAMICS. 

ETC.... as  easy  as  i)Ourin,ur  watei-  out  of  a  ;^lass  I 
Make  novelties,  jewelry,  uifts.  artwaie.  toys,  tools, 
(lies,  uaduets.  ceramics...  a  million  useful  thinus  ! 
We  suijply  everything  -  MATERIALS  and  IN- 
STRUCTIONS! Send  only  l^-"''  fc>i'  bis  (i  1  Pace 
catalog  of  castin.-i"  materials,  molds  and  acces- 
sories and  we  will  include  free  of  extra  co.st  a  re- 
markable book,  "THE  WONDERS  OF  LIQUID 
PLASTICS" ...  that  will  open  your  eyes  to  won- 
ders you  never  dreamed  of!  Send  2^>c  today  — 
this  may  be  the  lucky  coin  that  will  start  the 
most  fascinating  and  pi  ofitable  phase  of  your  life  ! 

PLASTICAST  COMPANY,  (Dept.  E122) 
P.O.  Box67:!7  (Writ!  to  P.O.  Box  987 

Chica'^fi  Sn.  III.     vithcr  address)   Palo  Alto,  Calif. 


PLASTIC 
LAMINATING 


rem:,rk;ible  PlaHtk-  LLiniir,:itir>s 
lin?  will  earn  $18. oo  anl.o.ir 
in  your  kitchen!  Big  profits 
iting  BusineRs.  Social  Security. 
I'i'  iil  if  itation.  Credit  Cards  of  all 
■iirniM.  photos,  passea,  clippings, 
r-bi'i  Ill's,  etc.  Prices  from  $H5  and  up. 
^■2,■l^<v  terms.  Will  accept  any  equip- 
inf  TLt  in  trade.  Literature  free. 
Plasticast  Co. (Addresses  above) 


;i.SKSI5i5«H0UR" 


with  Science's  New  Midget  Miracle,^  f  ^  , 
the  Presto  Fire  Extinguisher*  \ 
says  W.  F.  Wydallis,  Ohio. 

Many  others  "cte.miiiK  up'"  — so  can 
you!  Amazing  tiny  new  extinguisher 
ends  fires  fast  as  2  seconds.  Guar- 
anteed 20  years!  Sells  for  onlv 
$3.98!  Write  for  FREE  Sales  Kit.  No  ohligati< 
!  t  If  vou  want  a  reKular  Presto  to  use  as  ;i 
.  demonstrator  send  $2. 50.  Money  back  if  you 
wish.)  Merlite  Industries,  Deipt.  293,  114  East 
32nd  Street.  New  York  16.  N.  Y. 


WOMEN'S  GROUPS:  Earn  $100 
$250  or  $500  Cash,  ^ 
plus  24  wood       xf!^'  °W'"^°^JS\ 

card  tables  Guaranteed  by 


Your  members  simply         K^^"^  HousekeepinKy 
sell  adv.  space  on  the  ^■iS«<»mmi£^SS-^  | 

table  tops  to  local  mer- 
chants who  gladly  cooperate.  3  diflferent  proven  i}lans  to  pick 
from.  Please  note:  No  risk,  nothing  to  pay.  not  even  freight 
charges.  Write  for  full  details  to 

F.  W.  MATHERS,  DEPT.AL,  MT.  EPHRAIM,  N.  J. 


l:niL^JIIrl=|.l 

BE  FREE  FROM  TRUSS  SLAVERY 

NOW  there  is  a  new  modern  Non-Surftlcal  treatment 
that  permanently  corrects  rupture.  These  Non-Sur- 
gical treatments  are  so  certain,  that  a  Lifetime  Certi- 
ficate of  Assurance  is  given.  Write  today  for  our  New 
FREE  Book  that  gives  facts  that  may  save  you  pain- 
ful and  expensive  surgery,  and  tells  how  non-surgl- 
cally  you  may  again  work.  live,  play  and  love  and  en- 
joy life  in  the  manner  you  desire.  There  is  no  obligation. 
Eicelsior  Hernia  Clinic  Dept.  7205      Excelsior  Springs,  Mo. 

GOVERNMENT  40  ACRE 

OIL  LEASE  "^100. 

Congress  give*;  citizens  equal  rights  with  Oil  Go's,  to 
obtain  Govt,  leases.  You  do  no  drilling,  yet  may  share 
in  fortunes  made  from  oil  on  public  lands.  (Poyments  if 
desired )  Licensed  &  Bonded  Oil  Brokers.  Free  Informa- 
tion &  Mops  of  booming  areas.  Write: 

NORTH  AMERICAN  OIL  SURVEYS 

 8272-t  Sunset  Blvd.,  tos  Angeles  46,  Colif. 

MONEYinSAWS 

-M;ikc  up  In  or  :in  liftiu  in  ,\oui 
spare  time.  .Start  saw  tilinf^  simp  in 
hascMir-ril  (u-  ;i.arau('.  No  e.xpi'i  ifni  <- 
nei'dcil  Id  turn  out  pertfi-t  cultiii^ 
.saws  with  niacliitu'  aci-uiacy  ol  t'olr;. 
Auloiiialic  Saw  FikT.  No  canvassiun 
— stcadj-  year  round  CASH  business. 
Free  liooklet  — '■.MONKY  WAKl.Nti 
KAI'T.S"— shows   how   lo  start.  No 
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FOLEY  MFG.  CO.  •  339-5  Foley  BIdg.  •  Minneapolis  18,  Minn. 


( Contimied  jrom  page  26) 

Herman  P.  Hoehler,  910  2nd  St.,  N.  W., 
Grand  Rapids,  Alich.,  thinks  this  is  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  a  gaff  for  the  fishing 
months  ahead.  "A  handy  gaff-hook  can  be 
made  for  inland  lake  fishing,"  he  says,  "by 
using  a  broken  hoe  handle,  or  any  round 
hardwood  handle.  Saw  the  handle  off  to 
the  length  wanted,  then  screw  in  the  bot- 
tom end  a  large  clothesline  hook.  Sharpen 
tiie  point  of  the  hook  to  needle  sharpness 
(filing  will  accomplish  this)  then  sand- 
paper the  whole  thing  smooth  and  deck 
it  out  with  a  couple  of  coats  of  varnish 
and  you've  got  a  gaff  that  will  cost  prac- 
tically nothing  e.xccpt  a  little  of  your  time." 

This  is  a  good  time  to  get  out  with 
>-our  rifle  and  try  to  knock  off  a  fox  or 
two.  iMarch  is  a  month  when  foraging  is 
tough  and  reynard  is  on  the  prowl.  Early 
morning  or  dusk  is  a  good  target  time. 


Use  a  scoped  varmint  rifle  which  fires  a 
low  trajectory,  center-fire  cartridge  for 
best  results.  Foxes  have  a  habit  of  sitting 
quietly  on  a  small  summit  or  knoll,  watch- 
ing for  small  animal  life  to  move  by.  If 
>'ou  do  the  same,  using  a  pair  of  binoculars, 
it's  likch'  >'ou'll  enjoy  good  shooting. 

Bo>'  Scout  Troop  44  of  Catskill,  N.  Y., 
does  some  deeds  i)eneficial  to  wildlife. 

The  picture  below  shows  the  troop  w  itii 
some  of  the  60  wood  duck  nesting  boxes 
the  boys  made  and  set  u[i  in  tiie  neighbor- 
hood of  Catskill,  Cairo,  and  Palenville.  Last 
spring,  tiie  troop  planted  1,300  food  shrubs 
for  wild  game  at  East  Jewitt.  Next  spring, 
tiiey  will  dam  some  nearby  streams  tiiat 
dry  up  in  summer,  killing  off  trout,  ^^"e're 
indebted  to  Anthony  Zinnanti,  Chairman 
of  American  Legion  Bo\-  Scout  Troops  of 
Greene  County,  N.  Y.,  for  this  info. 


If  you  have  the  idea  that  we're  getting 
a  little  anxious  about  the  fishing  season, 
you're  right.  We  are.  And  Lt.  Col.  H.  H. 
Hearfield,  2000  Alagowan  Drive,  Santa 
Rosa,  Calif.,  informs  us  that  most  fisher- 
men don't  know  how  to  use  a  landing  net. 
In  case  you  are  one  of  those,  here's  how: 


"Some  try  to  approach  the  head  end  of 
the  fish  and  thereby  invariably  hit  the 
line  and  often  disengage  the  hook  or  at 
least  e.xcite  the  fish  and  lose  him,"  the 
colonel  says.  "Others  try  the  tail  end, 
touciiing  him  and  sending  him  off  on  an- 
other run.  Not  good.  The  net  should  be 
placed  mider  the  fish  and  brought  up  even- 
ly, one  side  of  the  net  circle  frame  touch- 
ing the  fish  forward  on  the  body,  the  other 
side  touching  the  rear  of  the  fish.  If  this 
method  is  used  fish  will  alwa>'s  bend  into 
tiie  net  to  resist  contact  with  the  frame..." 

Let's  settle  that  old  argument  about 
whether  a  deer  sheds  his  antlers  and 
whether  they  are  of  solid  bone.  Deer  ant- 
lers are  solid  bone,  unlike  the  porous  and 
hollow  horns  of  other  animals.  They  arc 
shed  once  a  year  by  a  clean  break  near 
the  skull.  This  is  often  accomplished  by 
rubbing  tlie  antlers  against  the  trunks  of 
trees  and  like  objects.  A  new  set  is  grown 
every  year.  The  horns  of  animals  like  cows 
have  only  a  bony  core  encased  in  a  horny 
slieath  and  are  never  shed. 

W  e've  iiad  several  letters  asking  about 
the  similarity  of  names  of  places  and  dogs. 
Several  breeds  are  named  for  the  areas  of 
their  origination:  Dalmatians  after  Dal- 
matia  on  the  i\driatic  coast;  Salukis  for 
the  old  city  in  Arabia,  Saluq;  Afghan 
liounds  for  Afghanistan;  Pomeranians  after 
Ponierania,  a  Prussian  province;  AVeima- 
raners  for  the  province  of  Weimar  in  Ger- 
many where  the>'  were  created;  Airedales 
for  the  dale  of  the  Aire  in  England;  Pekin- 
ese for  Peking;  St.  Bernards  after  that 
great  Alpine  hospice,  etc.  Many  other 
breeds  are  named  after  people  or  things. 

If  you  have  a  helpful  i<lea  that  pertains 
to  liuntiiig  or  fishing,  send  it  along.  If  we 
can  use  it,  «e'll  reward  you  with  a  hunting 
or  fishing  acces.sory.  Address:  OUTDOOR 
EDITOR,  Rod  and  Gun  Club,  Tlie  Ameii- 
can  Legion  Magazine,  720  Fifth  .Avenue, 
New  York  19,  New  \ovk. 
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on  his  desk.  A  bellboy  came  from  his 
place  at  the  entrance  to  the  lobby  near 
the  elevators.  The  bellboy  was  short, 
slight,  like  a  jockey,  with  small  feet  and 
thinning  hair. 

The  bell  captain  gave  the  boy  the 
flowers.  "Mrs.  Bruno,  614." 

The  bellboy  turned  and  went  toward 
the  elevators.  The  Marine,  moving 
quickly  on  his  crutches,  followed  him. 

The  bellboy  entered  the  first  elevator. 
"Sixth  floor,  Sammy,"  he  said  to  the 
elevator  man. 

The  Marine  entered  the  elevator  im- 
mediately after  the  bellboy.  "Me,  too," 
he  said  to  the  elevator  man. 

The  elevator  started  up  for  the  sixth 
floor. 

"Just  get  in  from  Korea,  Corporal?" 
the  elevator  man  asked. 

"Last  night,"  the  Marine  answered 
flatly. 

"Bet  ya  feel  good,"  the  bellboy  said. 
"Not  too   good,"   the   Marine  an- 
swered. 

After  that  there  was  silence.  The  ele- 
vator came  to  a  stop  at  the  sixth  floor. 
The  bellboy  held  back  to  let  the  Ma- 
rine out  before  him. 

The  Marine  stood  on  the  deep  carpet 
in  the  hall,  leaning  on  his  crutches, 
waiting  for  the  bellboy.  The  elevator 
doors  swished  shut  and  the  elevator 
w  hirred  downward. 

"What  number.  Corporal?  Can  I  help 
ya?"  the  bellboy  asked  the  Marine. 

The  Alarine  looked  quickly  about 
him,  then  put  his  hand  in  a  side  pocket 
and  pulled  out  a  bill. 

"614."  He  slipped  the  bill  into  the 
bellboy's  hand.  "After  she  opens  the 


CASUALTY 

■  (Continued  froin  pii^f  II)- 


door  and  takes  the  flowers,  keep  on 
goin\  will  you,  bud?" 

The  bellboy  grinned.  "Roger.  An'  no 
questions  asked." 

The  bellboy  went  down  the  corri- 
dor toward  614.  The  Marine  moved 
along  on  his  crutches  after  him. 

The  bellboy  pushed  the  buzzer  at  the 
door.  The  Marine  stepped  back  out  of 
vision  of  any  one  looking  through  the 
door. 

The  door  was  cautiously  opened.  A 
small,  slender,  blonde  young  woman  in 
a  black  negligee  could  be  seen  in  the 
opening.  Her  yellowish  hair  ^\'as 
stringily  loose  down  her  back  and 
shoulders.  Her  face  was  round,  soft, 
w  ith  large  dark  eyes  and  long  eyelashes. 

She  saw  the  roses.  She  smiled.  "My," 
she  said  as  she  took  the  roses,  "who  do 
you  suppose  sent  these?"  She  turned 
away  from  the  door,  leaving  it  open, 
and  said  over  her  shoulder,  "Just  a 
minute.  I'll  see  if  I  have  some  silver." 

The  Marine  jerked  his  head  for  the 
bellboy  to  go.  The  bellboy  slipped  awa\- 
down  the  corridor  and  disappeared 
through  a  door  to  the  stairway. 

The  Marine  was  entering  the  room 
through  the  doorway  when  the  blonde 
\ oung  woman,  still  carrying  the  roses, 
returned.  At  sight  of  the  Marine,  she 
stopped  abruptly.  Her  mouth  opened 
as  if  to  scream  but  no  sound  came.  The 
roses  fell  from  her  arm.  A  coin  slipped 
from  her  hand  and  rolled  out  into  the 
hall. 

He  stopped  in  the  doorway,  fixing 
one  crutch  firmly  on  the  floor  against 
the  door  so  that  it  could  not  be  shut. 
He  looked  the   >'oung  woman  over. 


"Someday  you  ought  to  get  yourself  a  new  pair  of  pajamas,  dear." 
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coolly  and  slo\\  ]\ ,  from  head  to  foot. 

"Glad  to  see  nie,  aren't  you,  huh?" 
he  said  evenly. 

"Go  out,  Jimmy,"  she  said,  suddenly 
agitated.  "Go  on,  Jimmy.  Please.  W  ait 
till  I  get  dressed.  Please,  Jimmy." 

He  looked  her  leisurely  over  again, 
studying  her  agitation.  "After  fourteen 
months  I  come  back  and  my  wife  wants 
to  get  dressed  before  she  can  see  me." 

"No,  Jimmy.  Please,  Jimmy.  I  want 
to  look  nice  for  >ou."  Her  voice  ^\  as 
rising.  She  caught  herself  and  lowered 
her  voice.  "Please,  Jimmy.  You  didn't 
\\  rite  >  ou  were  coming." 

He  gave  her  a  look  of  quiet  contempt 
and  moved  on  into  the  room.  He  closed 
the  door  behind  him  with  a  swing  of  a 
crutch.  He  stood  just  inside  the  door 
and  took  some  of  the  weight  off  his 
single  leg  and  his  arms  by  leaning  his 
back  against  the  door. 

He  looked  past  her  into  the  room.  It 
was  a  combination  bedroom  and  sitting 
room.  The  decor  was  modernistic  \\  ith 
ash  wood  furniture  and  much  chrome. 
An  ash  wood  partition,  shoulder  high, 
separated  the  bedroom  section  from  the 
parlor.  There  was  a  narrow  opening  in 
the  middle  of  the  partition. 

"W  here  is  he?"  he  asked.  He  spoke 
evenly,  nodding  at  the  partition.  "In 
there?" 

"Who?"  She  tried  to  be  bold,  but 
faltered.  "I  don't  kno^\•  \\  ho  you're  talk- 
ing about,  Jimmy." 

He  detached  his  arm  from  the  crutch 
on  the  side  of  his  good  leg  and  put  his 
hand  into  his  blouse. 

"Dave,  the  postman  back  home,  ga\  e 
me  your  forwarding  address."  Again 
he  spoke  evenly.  "Guess  you  didn't 
w  ant  to  miss  any  of  my  letters.  Or  was 
it  the  government  checks?  You  sure 
w  ere  considerate." 

He  pulled  out  a  small,  short-barreled, 


black,  mean-looking  automatic  pistol. 

She  screamed,  looked  quickly  toward 
the  opening  in  the  partition.  She  be- 
came aware  of  his  eyes  searching  her 
actions.  She  turned  her  back  to  the 
bedroom. 

"You— you're  not  going  to  kill  me, 
are  you?"  she  asked. 

He  held  the  pistol  in  his  right  hand 
flatly  close  to  his  side.  His  voice  was 
very  steady.  "Could  be,"  he  said.  "Could 
be  >  ou,  too.  I've  killed  a  lot  of  rats  in 
the  last  year  or  so.  A  couple  more  aren't 
going  to  make  any  difference." 

Now,  slowly,  using  only  one  crutch, 
the  one  on  the  side  of  his  bad  leg,  he 
hobbled  into  the  room.  He  kept  the 
automatic  flatly  against  his  side  as  be- 
fore, his  \\  rist  tight  against  his  body,  his 
finger  on  the  trigger.  She,  pale,  shaking, 
backed  away  before  him. 

"Bruno,  Barney  Bruno,  the  traveling 
jeweler,"  he  mumbled  as  he  moved. 
"Well,  he's  going  to  do  some  far  travel- 
ing right  now ."  He  stopped,  looked  her 
directh-  in  the  eyes.  "What're  you  shak- 
ing about?"  He  nodded  his  head  toward 
the  partition.  "It  couldn't  be  because 
I'm  going  to  kill  him,  could  it?" 

She  rushed  to  the  partition,  stood  in 
the  opening,  a  hand  gripped  to  the 
frame  on  each  side.  "No,  Jimmy!  No!" 
She  was  close  to  h\  steria  now.  "There's 
nobody  in  there!" 

He  continued  on  toward  the  parti- 
tion. 

"No,  Jimmy.  Please,  Jimmy,"  she 
pleaded,  still  in  the  opening  in  the  par- 
tition, her  hands  still  gripping  the  frame. 

He  hobbled  close  to  her.  He  raised 
the  pistol  and  pushed  the  barrel  into 
the  hollow  of  her  slender  neck.  He 
pushed  it  so  hard  she  began  to  choke. 

"One,"  he  counted  slowly.  "Two—" 

She  leaped  away  from  the  opening. 

The  corners  of  his  mouth  turned 


slightly  upwards.  "Don't  love  him  thai 
much,  do  you?" 

He  moved  in  through  the  opening 
and  stopped  just  inside  the  partition, 
the  pistol  held  higher  now,  his  wrist 
still  tight  against  his  body. 

There  w  ere  twin  beds.  Both  had  been 
slept  in.  The  w  indow  w  as  open.  No  one 
was  in  sight. 

The  -Marine  moved  slowly  into  the 
room.  He  was  sharply  on  the  alert  now. 
He  looked  carefully  right,  left,  right, 
left,  moving  his  body  and  the  automatic 
with  the  moving  of  his  head.  He  hob- 
bled over  to  the  bathroom,  looked  in. 
There  was  no  one  there.  He  moved 
over  against  the  wall  on  the  opposite 
side  from  the  window  so  that  he  could 
see  under  the  beds  without  too  much 
stooping.  There  was  no  one  on  the  floor 
under  the  beds.  The  closet  door  was 
wide  open.  There  was  nobod\'  there 
either. 

The  blonde  young  w  oman  stood  in 
the  opening  in  the  ash  w  ood  partition. 
She  watched  him,  her  e>  es  tensely  on 
him,  never  leaving  him. 

He  hobbled  back  toward  the  parti- 
tion. 

"I  told  you  there  was  nobody  there," 
she  said. 

She  moved  back  into  the  sitting  room. 

"You  didn't  act  that  way,  though." 

He  reached  the  opening  in  the  parti- 
tion. Standing  sidew  ise,  he  gave  the  bed- 
room section  a  last  look.  A  wide  chair 
close  against  the  open  window  caught 
his  gaze.  It  w  as  very  close  to  the  open 
w  indow-,  blocking  an\-  view  of  the  win- 
dow sill.  He  hobbled  back  into  the 
room  and  looked  behind  the  chair.  He 
stiffened  at  what  he  saw. 

Tw  o  hands  w  ere  stretched  across  the 
w  indow  sill.  The  thumbs  were  free  but 
the  eight  fingers  gripped  the  inside  of 
the  sill.  A  small  section  of  the  wrists 
showed.  The  ringers  were  fat,  white 
V.  ith  tension,  strained  by  the  weight  of 
the  body  suspended  outside. 

He  gave  the  hands  on  the  w  indow  sill 
only  a  brief  look.  He  pulled  the  chair 
away  from  the  w  indow  so  that  the  win- 
dow sill  w  ould  be  no  longer  hidden  and 
moved  (iuickl\-  back  into  the  sitting 
room. 

She  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
w  aiting  tensely,  w  atching. 

His  actions  were  relaxed  now,  al- 
most casual.  His  tension  was  gone. 

"I  think  ril  sit,  if  it's  all  right  w  ith 
you,"  he  said.  "I  didn't  sleep  much  com- 
ing over  from  Boston  last  night." 

He  sat  down  in  a  chair  so  placed 
that  he  could  see  the  window  sill 
through  the  opening  in  the  partition. 
She  still  stood.  She  studied  him  care- 
fully, obviously  worried  at  his  new 
attitude. 

"Sit  down,"  he  said.  He  nodded  to- 
ward a  chair  across  the  room  from 
which  no  view  through  the  opening 


"Leapl  Vou'rc  supposed  to  leap  up  there!" 
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ill  the  partition  was  possible.  "Over 
there." 

She  moved  to  sit  on  the  sofa  from 
w  hich  the  bedroom  section  could  be 
seen. 

"No,  not  there,"  he  said.  He  pointed 
flic  automatic  at  the  chair  across  the 
room.  "That  chair  over  there." 

She  sat  down  in  the  chair  he  indi- 
cated. She  continued  to  study  him  and, 
as  she  did,  she  grew  more  ill  at  case. 

"I  told  you  the  truth,  didn't  I?"  she 
said. 

He  glanced  at  the  fingers  on  the  win- 
dow sill,  seen  through  the  opening  in 
the  partition.  "In  a  way.  Yeh." 

He  took  a  cigarette  out  of  a  pack  in 
his  pocket  without  taking  out  the  pack. 

She  became  more  ill  at  case.  "I  think 
I'll  dress  if  you  don't  mind." 

She  started  to  get  to  her  feet. 

"Sit  down.  Sit  still."  She  hesitated. 
"Do  as  I  tell  you."  His  voice,  steady 
though  it  w  as,  had  a  deadly  gravity. 

She  sat  back  dow  n  in  the  chair.  He 
lighted  the  cigarette. 

"Aly  Uncle  Jim,  he  told  me  about 
>ou  and  your  traveling  jeweler."  He 
took  a  deep  inhalation  of  the  cigarette. 
"Told  me  his  name  and  all  about  him. 
He  wrote  to  me  a  couple  of  months 
ago.  Gave  you  plentv  of  jew  elrv,  did 
he?" 

"You  were  gone  so  long,  Jimmy." 
Her  voice  trembled. 

"You  telling  me?  Out  where  1  was, 
every  day,  every  hour,  was  a  million 
times  longer  than  any  hour  or  any  day 
in  Bedford,  Alassacluisetts.  I  was  gone 
long,  all  right."  He  glanced  in  at  the 
fingers  on  the  window  sill.  The  fingers 
moved,  seeking  to  relax  the  tension. 
"Lives  here  in  New  York,  does  her" 

The  fear  that  had  almost  gone  from 
her  eyes  when  he  came  out  from  the 
bedroom  was  now  in  her  eyes  again. 
"You're  talking  funn>',  Jimmy." 

"Yeh,"  he  went  on  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  her.  "Uncle  Jim  wrote  me  all 
about  him.  He's  -a  shorty,  isn't  he?  Kind 
of  on  the  plump  side.  Nervous  too.  Bad 
coordination.  Panics  easily."  He  smoked 
a  moment.  "Uncle  Jim  didn't  w  rite  me 
that,  though.  About  him  being  nervous 
and  going  into  panics."  He  took  an- 
other deep  inhalation  of  the  cigarette 
and  exhaled.  "I  figured  that  out  all  by 
myself." 

The  fear  in  her  eyes  grew.  "Why  are 
you  talking  so  funny,  Jimmy?" 

"Yeh.  Jewelr\''s  tough  competition.  1 
saw  that  bracelet  back  in  there  on  the 
dresser.  Must  have  a  hundred  diamonds 
in  it."  He  smoked  meditatively  as  he 
spoke.  "You  know  something?  1  had  it 
figured  out  how  with  my  back  pay 
from  prison  camp  I  could  buy  you  a 
w  rist  w  atch  w  ith  a  couple  of  diamonds 
in  it  when  I  got  back.  I  used  to  sit  up  in 
that  stinkin'  stockade  near  the  Yalu  and 
picture  the  watch  on  your  pretty  little 


w  rist  and  I  used  to  be  able  to  see  the 
watch  shine  and  the  diamonds  sparkle! 
What  do  you  think  of  that?" 

He  glanced  in  at  the  fingers  on  the 
window  sill.  The  fingers,  losing  their 
grip  on  the  inside  of  the  sill,  were  be- 
ginning to  slip. 

He  turned  back  to  the  young  woman. 
"Yeh,"  he  said,  "just  a  couple  of  dia- 
monds, that's  all,  but  how  I  could  see 
them  sparkle!" 

Now  a  hoarse,  desperate  voice  could 
be  heard  calling,  "Help!  Alice!  Help!" 
The  voice  came  out  of  a  great  empti- 
ness. 

She  jumped  to  her  feet. 

"Sit  down!"  He  barked  the  words 
fiercely  at  her.  She  hesitated.  "Didn't 
you  hear  me?"  he  barked  again,  raising 
the  pistol  so  it  pointed  directly  up  at 
her. 

She  sat  limph^  dow  n.  Her  body  was 
loose  with  terror. 

The  voice  could  be  heard  calling 
again.  "Alice!  Help!  Alice!"  It  kept  on 
calling,  growing  weaker  as  the  empti- 
ness engulfed  it,  and  growing  more  des- 
perate as  it  grew  w  eaker. 

He  glanced  in  at  the  window  sill.  The 
w  bite  fingers  had  lost  their  grip  on  the 
inside  of  the  sill  and  were  slipping  to- 
ward the  outside  edge.  The  w  rists  could 
no  longer  be  seen. 

He  looked  back  at  the  w  eak,  sunken 
figure  in  the  chair.  "Alice,"  he  said,  re- 
laxed again,  "Alice.  How  I  used  to  love 
that  name.  Remember  our  song,  'Alice 
Blue  Gow  n'?  I  guess  I've  sung  that  song 
a  million  times  since  1  went  away.  In 
the  dark,  I  used  to  sing  it.  In  combat. 
In  the  blizzards.  In  the  rain.  On  the 
hills.  In  the  paddy  fields.  Everywhere. 
All  the  time.  'Alice  Blue  Gown.'" 

He  glanced  again  in  at  the  w  indow 
sill.  The  slipping  fingers  had  reached 
the  outside  edge. 

There  was  one  last  w  eak,  terror- 
choked  cry.  "Alice!  Alice!" 

The  fingers  disappeared. 

The  Marine  got  to  his  feet.  "Yup, 
'Alice  Blue  Gown,' "  he  said  quieth'. 
"I  must  have  sung  that  song  a  million 
times." 

He  put  the  automatic  back  in  the 
pocket  inside  of  his  blouse. 

The  young  woman,  seeing  the  pistol 
put  out  of  sight,  leaped  to  her  feet  and 
ran  wildly^  into  the  bedroom.  She  raced 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  and 
down  toward  the  street.  She  screamed 
insanely  and  jumped  back  into  the 
room,  pressing  her  two  hands  against 
her  eyes  and  face  to  shut  off  the  horror 
w  hich  she  had  seen. 

The  Marine  gave  a  single  glance  in 
at  her  hysterical  figure.  Then  he  opened 
the  door  and  hobbled  out  into  the  cor- 
ridor. He  softly  shut  the  door  behind 
him.  It  was  very  quiet  in  the  corridor 
as  he  moved  along  the  deep  carpet  to- 
ward the  elevator.  the  end 
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after  the  manner  of  the  Army,  Navy, 
Air  Force  or  Marines.  Only  too  often 
its  dedicated  efforts  to  awaken  the  pub- 
He  to  the  grim  necessity  of  community 
defense  have  been  greeted  by  yawns 
rather  than  handclaps. 

And  yet,  America  must  have  ade- 
quate civil  defense,  reaching  into  every 
populous  community,  or  it  v\ill  sureh' 
perish  in  a  war  of  H-bombs  and  guided 
missiles.  In  a  supreme  crisis,  the  glamor- 
less  Federal  Civil  Defense  Administra- 
tion may  be  the  difference  between 
victory  and  disaster.  In  a  war  of  air  at- 
tack, it  is  the  ultimate  line  of  defense. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  America  should 
adopt  a  Maginot  Line  mentality,  and 
look  for  foolproof  CDA  defenses. 
Grandiose  plans,  running  into  astro- 
nomic billion  figures,  and  promising  im- 
possible security,  which  ha\e  been 
bruited  about  in  the  civil  defense  dis- 
cussion, have  done  the  CDA  cau.se  more 
harm  than  good.  Civil  defense  can  per- 
form no  miracles,  but  it  can  important- 
ly increase  America's  margin  of  safety, 
in  the  crisis  of  attack. 

Through  civil  -defense,  every  sizable 
American  community  is  drawn  directK 
into  the  national  defense  task.  It  is  the 
junction  point  at  which  the  local  com- 
munity joins  the  over-all  effort.  It  is  a 
preview  of  the  terrifying  impact  of 
atomic  war  upon  the  daily  life  of  every 
American.  Under  the  old  geograph> , 
CDA  would  be  little  more  than  an  ex- 
ercise in  morale.  Under  the  geography 
of  the  age  of  speed,  it  is  a  desperate  last- 
hour  rallying  program  against  an  enemy 
which  can  launch  against  us  flying  death 
in  the  afternoon. 

CDA  is  an  alert  to  the  American 
people  that  the  next  \\  ar  \\  ill  come  to 
us,  not  overseas,  but  in  the  next  com- 
munity or  the  next  street. 

The  new  geography  gives  equal  ur- 


gency to  the  fight  on  the  communit\' 
level  against  the  communist  infiltration 
danger.  When  war  was  something 
fought  thousands  of  miles  away  from 
the  United  States,  in  Europe  or  Asia, 
the  ability  of  the  Fifth  Column  in 
America  to  do  serious  harm  was  sharp- 
ly limited.  But  with  war  and  devastation 
on  our  own  ,soil,  in  an  atomic  conflict, 
communists  can  be  a  deadly  local  prob- 
lem. Their  weapons  are  defeatist  propa- 
ganda, defense  plant  strikes  by  red-led 
unions,  sabotage,  espionage  on  behalf  of 
the  enemy,  and  even  open  insurrection- 
ary violence.  Such  covert  efforts  can 
paralyze  the  will  of  a  community.  And 
when  the  false-face  communists  arc 
strong  enough  to  infiltrate  the  unsus- 
pecting defense  agencies  themselves, 
there  can  be  a  fatal  confusion  of  deci- 
sion from  the  top. 

The  point  needs  no  laboring  that  the 
communists  in  America  have  become  a 
different  kind  of  problem  from  what 
they  were  in  the  past.  Specificalh',  the>' 
have  decentralized  and  shifted  their 
bases  of  operation. 

The  experience  of  a  small  Eastern  in- 
dustrial city  graphically  illustrates  this. 

The  city  had  alwa>'s  prided  itself  on 
its  comparative  freedom  from  local 
communist  trouble-makers.  Recently,  it 
experienced  a  mystifying  change  in  its 
public  opinion  atmosphere. 

For  no  apparent  reason,  local  w  t)men's 
clubs,  forums,  schools,  even  churches 
began  to  book  a  disproportionate  num- 
ber of  "left-of-center"  lecturers  and 
writers.  The  community  had  visits  from 
well-publicized,  self-styled  "liberals" 
\\  ho  talked  convincingly  about  "peace" 
and  co-existence  with  Russia  and  who 
deplored  "witch-hunting,"  "red-baiters" 
and  investigators.  It  became  increasing- 
ly ex  ident  that  the  city  was  being  soft- 
ened up  for  some  purpose. 
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A  few  alert  citizens,  disturbed  by 
what  was  going  on,  consulted  a  man 
nationally  famous  for  his  information 
on  communist  tactics.  He  put  his  finger 
on  the  explanation  immediately. 

"You  have  become  a  new  communist 
concentration  point,"  he  told  them. 
"Your  local  industries  have  been  receiv- 
ing large  electronic  orders  from  Wash- 
ington. The  communists  are  getting 
ready  to  get  a  foothold  among  your 
workers." 

Surely  enough,  his  words  were  con- 
firmed when,  a  siiort  time  later,  a  team 
of  organizers  for  a  communist-con- 
trolled union  appeared  in  the  city  and 
began  signing  up  wage-earners. 

The  incident  is  important  because  it 
pinpoints  the  fact  that  there  are  no 
longer  an\'  onlooker  cities  in  America 
in  the  fight  against  communism.  Sub- 
version is  no  longer  a  problem  only  in 
New  York,  or  Chicago,  or  Los  Angeles, 
or  a  few  large  concentration  points.  It 
is  spreading  over  the  country,  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  the  new  geography. 

The  United  States  has  learned  a  great 
deal  about  communists  in  the  last  few 
years,  most  of  it  the  hard  way.  What 
we  have  learned  is  the  folly  of  under- 
estimating them.  The  Hiss  case,  the 
White  case,  the  Coplon  case  and  others 
have  taught  us  nothing  if  they  have  not 
taught  the  amazing  harm  that  a  little 
handful  of  communist  "plants"  can  ac- 
complish when  spotted  throughout  the 
Government.  They  have  taught  that 
we  cannot  afi^ord  to  relax  for  one  mo- 
ment in  our  vigilance  against  the  enemy 
within. 

The  new  geograph>'  has  complicated 
our  problem.  It  has  brought  the  threat 
of  infiltration  into  virtually  every 
American  communit\-  \\  hich  has  de- 
fense or  strategic  industry,  or  which 
adjoins  military  or  air  installations. 

I  have  seen  this  exemplified  in  my 
own  home  community  of  Las  Cruces, 
New  Mexico.  Until  a  few  years  ago, 
no  American  city  seemed  more  remote 
from  the  main  pathway  of  the  com- 
munist threat  than  Las  Cruces.  Famous 
for  its  proximity  to  the  burial  place  of 
the  legendary  Billy  the  Kid,  the  city 
had  no  important  defense  role. 

Then  something  happened  which 
pulled  us  overnight  into  world  history. 
The  Los  Alamos  Laboratories  were  lo- 
cated in  New  Mexico.  Our  State  be- 
came the  birthplace  of  the  atom  bomb. 
That  brought  changes. 

Today,  Las  Cruces  finds  itself  sitting 
in  a  box  seat  for  the  events  which  may 
precede  World  War  III.  Its  streets  are 
a  passage-way  for  scientists  from  the 
White  Sands  Proving  Grounds,  for 
service  personnel  from  nearby  Hollo- 
man  Air  Force  Base,  or  for  travelers 
whose  destination  is  Los  Alamos.  We 
are  a  communit>-  full  of  strangers.  Un- 
less we  are  watchful,  the  communists 


can  easily  slip  in  to  work  among  us, 
unsuspected. 

And  what  has  happened  to  Las  Cruces 
is  happening,  in  greater  or  lesser  degree, 
to  scores  of  American  communities 
which  are  in  population  transition,  as  a 
result  of  the  spread-out  of  defense  in- 
dustries, laboratories,  atomic  plants  and 
air  installations.  We  are  in  the  midst 
of  a  giant  process  of  industry  reloca- 
tion. As  the  population  make-up  of  our 
cities  changes,  communism  under  its 
various  names  will  find  cas>'  entrance  to 
many  communities  once  closed  to  it. 
The  American  communist  problem  has 
become  decentralized. 

This  fanning  out  of  our  essential  war 
industries  is  bringing  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  our  non-metropolitan  American 
cities  onto  the  target  map  of  future  pos- 
sible enemy  air  attack.  The  CDA  has 
listed  70  separate  regions  as  "top  target 
areas"  in  a  future  air  war,  areas  with  a 
total  population  of  67,750,992  Ameri- 
cans. In  the  new  geography  of  war, 
there  are  no  longer  any  sanctuaries. 

Under  the  conditions  of  atomic  war, 
the  familiar  distinction  between  the  war 
front  and  the  home  front  vanishes.  The 
home  front,  overnight,  may  find  itself 
transff)rmed  into  the  front  line.  It 
stretches  through  all  the  48  States.  The 
field  of  vigilance  is  co-extensive  with 
the  nation.  It  includes  the  uranium 
mines  of  the  Colorado  plateau,  the  mag- 
nesium plants  of  Galveston  Bay,  the 
chemical  industries  of  Baton  Rouge,  of 
the  Tennessee  X^iUey  or  of  Niagara 
Falls,  the  tin  smelters  of  Texas  City,  the 
airplane  plants  of  Wichita  and  the  ti- 
tanium plants  of  Nevada,  just  as  truly 
as  it  includes  the  great  cities.  Air  attack 
or  internal  sabotage  at  a  single  one  of 
these  points  may  imperil  the  whole  de- 
fense efi^ort.  Everywhere  the  problems 
are  the  same. 

The  geographical  imperative  is  forg- 
ing us  together— uprooting  separatism, 
debunking  the  idea  that  defense  is  some- 
one else's  business.  Alan>'  of  us  may 
regret  our  lost  onlooker  role.  But  as 
realists,  we  dare  not  resist  the  facts.  We 
must  recognize  them  and  keep  our 
thinking  contemporaneous.  Americans 
can  no  longer  afi^ord  outdated  thought 
patterns. 

America  has  the  might,  in  material 
resources  and  national  character,  to  re- 
pel any  aggression  which  communism, 
or  any  other  enemy  force,  may  launch 
against  us.  But  its  might  must  be  di- 
rected by  minds  which  have  weighed 
the  imponderables  of  the  future. 

It  has  been  aptly  said  that  American 
security  is  a  race  betw  een  catastrophe 
and  our  ability  to  grapple  with  the  new- 
geographical  facts.  The  American 
people  need  a  geograph\-  lesson.  They 
need  a  new,  clear  picture  in  their  minds 
of  the  changed  contours  of  the  atom 
world  in  which  the>  must  live,  thk  kxd 


If  you  nre  on  the  board  of  your  church,  school.  lodge, 
chib.  P.T.A.,  etc.,  you  will  he  delighted  with  our  new 
MONROE  Tables.  NOW,  :it  no  extra  cost,  offered 
with  coinpk'tely  fiuislird  tops,  highly  resistant  to 
most  serving  hazards.  May  he  used  with  or  without 
table  cloths,  as  dosiinl.  Send  for  the  complete,  new 
Jlonroe  catalog  with  direct  factory  prices  and  money- 
saving  discounts  to  institutions. 

MONROE  CO..  69  Church  Street.  Colfax.  Iowa 


Lice 
Ants 
Fleas 
Aphids 
Bedluips 

SUITABLE 
XitX^Wt  ^/   Even  for 
»3U0i/KITTENS 

THE  PAT  OF  PROTECTION 

Pat  One-Spot  into  dry  coat  on  a  spot  bize  of  animal's 
foot-print  once  a  week.  This  ie  the  very  last  word  in 

FLEA  INSURANCE 

A  can  lasls  a  year.  Made  and  siiaranleed  by 
One-Spot  Co.,  Jessup,  Md.  Get  it  al  your  store 


INVENTORS 


If  you  believe  that  you  have  an  invention,  you  should  find 
out  how  to  protect  It.  We  are  registered  Patent  Attorneys. 
Send  for  copy  of  our  Patent  Booklet  "How  to  Protect 
Your  Invention."  and  an  "Invention  Record"  form.  No 
obligation.   Tliey  are  yours  for  tlie  asking. 

McMORROW,  BERMAN  &  DAVIDSON 

Itegistered  Patent  Attorneys 
146>H   Victor  Building  Washington   1.  O.  C. 
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WEB  TRUSS  CO.    Dept.  AL-3    Hagerstown,  Maryland 

will- PLASTICS 

■  liVA^^^  Amazini;  new  PLASTICS  HOME 
BtT5T7!\T2j  CRAFT  COURSE  for  MEN  and 
I^^Ji**^*"  WOMEN  tells  and  shows  how  to 
make  hundreds  of  fast  selling  Plastics  products. 
All  plastics  and  materials  f.ir  23  PROJECTS  come 
with  course.  No  special  tools  needed.  Course  pays 
for  Itself.  Write  for  FREE  booklet  todayl 

INTERSTATE  TRAINING  SERVICE  PoT,Ia„d  n,%re. 


DON'T 


PULL  HAIR 
FROM  NOSE 


Use  the 
Mollis 


Ality  Omse  Fitl.il  lufi-aifiu 

KLIPETTE 


Rofohng 
Scissors 


You  can  cause  serious  infection  by 
puMing  hair  from  nose.  Ordinary 
scissors  are  aiso  dangerous  and 
impracticable   No  better  way  to 
remove  tiair  from  nose  and  ears 
ttian  witti  KLIPETTE.  Smooth, 
gentle,  safe,  efficient.  Rounded 
points  can't  cut  or  prick  skin. 


So  Simple! 
St  turn  end.  Surplus  hair 
ijily,  gently. 

Made   from  fine 
surgical    sfeel.  $T 
Chromium  plated. 
Guaranteed  to  Satisfy  or  Money  Back 


HOLLIS  CO.,  1133  Broadway,  New  Yorl<  10,  N.  Y.  A-25 

Enclosed  is  $1.00  for  KLIPETTE.  If  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied,    I    may  return   it  within   10  days   for  refund. 
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LARGEST  JET  BOMBER  is  Boeing  Airplane  Company's  global  B-52.  This  giant  has  a 
winL'  s[ian  of  185  icr-[  and  weighs  175  tons.  Eight  10,000-lb.  thrust  Pratt  &  Whitney 

i.ill  J-.')7  j.  l  riiuiri'  -  .  ii  iM.  II  lo        6(11)  iii.|..h.  »ilh  i-ase. 


SWEPT-BACK  WINGS  and  twin  engine  pods  mark  the  B-66,  a  new  light  attack 
bonihcr  bring  biiill  for  the  Air  Force  by  Douglas  Aircraft  Company.  Its  Allison  J-71 
jet  engines  of  9500-lbs.  thrust  eafh  [nit  it  in  (lie  above  ()()0  ni.p.Ii.  class. 


A  NEW  GENERATION 


THIS  SPIRITED  IIGHT  BOMBER,  the  B-57,  is  now  being  delivered  to  Air  Force  units 
by  the  Clenii  I..  Martin  (j).  It  is  a  swift  and  versatile  aircraft,  based  on  the 
Canbrrra  dr^i^n  .ind  |Hp»ri,-il  bv  luo  Wrislil  .1-65  jet-  <i(  7l!()()-lbs,  ihru-t  cai  h. 


MORE  THAN  A  THOUSAND  *)l)0  rn.p.h.  Hoeing  B-47  medium  bombers  have  been 

prodi  d  in  linciiig  |ilaiil>  .mil  in  new  Douglas  and  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp. 

factories.  Each  bomber  has  si\  58001b.  thrusl  General  Electric  J-47  jet  engines. 


OF  AIR  FORCE  BOMBERS 

Another  example  of  continuing  progress  in 
rebuilding  American  Air  Power 


Air  Power  is  recognized  as  a  vital  part 
of  national  defense  today  and  every  citizen 
should  know  where  the  nation  stands  in 
rebuilding  it.  He  should  know,  as  well, 
what  must  be  done  to  maintain  adequate 
strength  once  it  has  been  reached. 

The  aviation  industry  and  the  armed 
forces,  working  hand  in  hand,  have  de- 
veloped vastly  improved  aircraft  in  every 
category.  The  Air  Force  jet  bombers  shown 
on  the  opposite  page  are  typical.  They  are 
second  to  none  in  performance,  in  safety, 


CONTINUING  RESEARCH  iii  l.a-ir  Ileitis  of  aviation 
is  absolutely  essential  if  America  is  to  retain  air 
leadership  in  future  years.  Tomorrow's  faster, 
safer,  higher-flying  and  more  powerful  airplanes 
will  depend  on  the  better  materials  and  advanced 
knowledge  continually  sought  by  aviation  scien- 
tists. Aerodynamic  research  facilities  such  as  this 
United  Aircraft  Corporation  wind  tunnel  have  a 
vital  part  in  this  never-ending  search. 


in  quality.  These  bombers  and  other  air- 
craft are  being  produced  today  at  more 
than  four  times  the  rate  of  production  of 
June  1950,  when  war  broke  out  in  Korea. 

In  spite  of  the  progress  represented  by 
advanced  aircraft  and  high  production, 
years  of  work  are  still  ahead,  for  the  chal- 
lenge to  freedom  is  greater  now  than  ever. 
To  meet  it,  researcli  and  development 
leading  to  more  powerful  generations  of 
fighting  aircraft  must  he  continuous  year 
after  year;  production  must  be  high 


CONTINUING  DEVELOPMENT  'I  ii-iih  .  an  raft 
and  equipment  is  the  only  way  America  can  be 
assured  of  airplanes  that  are  second  to  none  in 
performance.  Since  1942  jet  engine  development 
has  steadily  added  to  aircraft  speed  and  altitude. 
But  only  within  the  last  few  years,  with  the  per- 
fection of  such  mighty  engines  as  Pratt  &  Whitney 
Aircraft's  J-57,  has  America  been  able  to  have 
supersonic  fighters  and  heavy  jet  bombers. 


enough  to  supply  the  armed  forces  with 
the  required  quantities  of  the  latest  fight- 
ing planes. 

Today  such  a  program  of  research,  de- 
velopment and  production  has  been  given 
a  vigorous  start.  If  continued  on  a  long- 
range  basis,  without  wasteful  stop-and-go 
interruptions,  it  can  build  and  maintain 
essential,  modern  Air  Power  at  tiie  lowest 
possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer  .  .  .  With 
such  air  strength  we  one  day  may  achieve 
lasting  peace. 
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ANNUAL  MILITARY  AIRCRAFT  PRODUCTION 
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CONTINUING  PRODUCTION  of  the  most  modern 
aircraft  and  aerial  weapons,  which  are  far  more 
potent  than  World  War  II's  best,  is  rebuilding 
Air  Power  from  1947's  weak  level  to  a  position 
of  major  strength,  as  this  graph  shows.  Estimated 
future  production,  if  uninterrupted  and  backed 
by  adequate  long-range  research  and  development 
work,  can  provide  up-to-date  air  strength  over  the 
years  to  come  at  minimum  cost  to  taxpayers. 


UNITED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 

East  Hartford,  Connecticut  in 


Canada:  CANADIAN  PRATT  a  whitney  aircraft  Co,,  ltd 


Makers  of 

PRATT  &  WHITNEY  AIRCRAFT  (uTbojd  and  piston  engines, 
HAMILTON  STANDARD  propcUtrs  and  aircraft  rqiiipment, 
SIKORSKY  AIRCRAFT  hdicoptirs 

for  our  armed  forces  and  the  fintit  airlinn  in  the  world. 


YOUNG  MEN  —  New  generafions  of  military  aircraft  provide  career  oppor- 
tunities in  dozens  of  interesting  technical  fields.  Ask  any  Air  Force  recruiting 
officer  to  explain  the  advantages  of  service  v/ith  the  U.  S,  Air  Force.  '^-■f 


ENGINEERS:  We  need  experienced  engineers  in  many  categories.  If  you  are  not  engaged  in  national  defense  zvork,  lurite  to  our  Persomiel  Dept.,  stating  complele  <(ualijicutions. 


The  Army  goes  Right  Dress'' 

Before  long  you'll  see  the  troops  stepping  out  in  new  uniforms. 


Left         .  1  (above),  the  Arm\  >iit  in  its  new  uniform.  Ca])i.  my  Green 

general  diU)  uniform;  WAC  First  Licuienant,  semi-dress  uniform;  iiiMi  Lieiuenant,  offi- 
cer's dress  blues;  WAC  Sergeant,  white  dress  uniform;  Corporal,  tropical  worsted  summer 
uniform;  WAC  Private  First  Class,  semi-dress  uniform;  Corporal  in  new  Army  Green  gen- 
eral duty  uniform  and  WAC  Sergeant  in  semi-dress  uniform.  ODs  will  be  worn  until  1960. 


Above,  even  the  field 
uniform  looks  good. 
This  is  the  combat 
infantryman  of  1955. 


IN  SEPTEMBER,  1956,  the  Army  will  be- 
gin to  issue  its  new  uniform.  Official- 
ly it  is  Army  Green,  shade  44. 

Although  there  have  been  changes  in 
the  style  and  cut  of  the  uniform  in  re- 
cent years,  this  is  the  first  change  of 
uniform  color  in  nearly  half  a  century. 
The  new  uniform  is  the  result  of 


work  done  by  the  Army  Uniform 
Board  since  1949.  In  all,  some  31  differ- 
ent colors  were  considered.  In  1950  the 
grey-green  was  chosen  for  testing. 

The  3rd  hifantry  Regiment  at  Fort 
Meyer,  Va.,  was  selected  to  wear  the 
new  uniform.  Army  surveys  indicate 
the  new  color  is  popular  with  the  troops. 


OVER  THE  YEARS  THE  UNIFORMS  HAVE  CHANGED  AS  WAR  ITSELF  CHANGES 


(T)  enlarging  the  British  lines  at  Chippewa, 
Canada,  in  1811,  the  U.  S.  Infantry's  grey 
uniforms  with  high  hats  and  sashes  still 
showed  the  influence  of  European  dress. 

(2)  In  the  C:ivil  War,  uniforms  were  less 
ornate.  The  \.hh  U.  S.  Infantry,  dressed  in 
the  theii-familiar  "Union  Blue, "  charged  the 
grey-clad  Confederate  lines  at  Vicksburg. 

(3)  At  San  Juan  Hill,  Cuba,  the  Army 
looked  distinctively  American.  The  cam- 
l)aign  hat,  first  used  by  the  Army  on  the 
Western  plains,  gave  troops  a  rakish  look. 


The  O  D  uniform 
(above)  in  WW  1  was 
both  dress  and  combat 
garb  for  the  troops. 


THOSE  CRAZY  MIXED-UP  DOGS 


•(C.niilimicd  fioiii  pa^e  19)  ■ 


in  purse  money.  In  the  1954  event,  all 
gate  receipts,  30  percent  of  the  auction 
money,  and  all  entry  fees  were  paid  out 
in  purses.  In  addition  to  the  $900  grand 
final  heat,  two  additional  finals  were 
held.  One,  a  $500  event,  was  given  for 
dogs  that  had  won  either  second  tree  or 
second  line  in  the  semifinals.  In  this. 
Trigger,  owned  by  D.  iMusick  of  Day- 
ton, Ohio,  won  the  $150  first  tree  prize. 
Bill  Newlin  of  Willshire,  Ohio,  won 
the  $100  second  tree  prize  with  Cap- 
tain Jack;  Tinker  Toes  won  first  line 
and  $150  for  J.  B.  Griener  of  Sonora, 
Ohio,  and  ^Villiam  Veirs  of  Pontiac, 
Michigan,  picked  up  second  line  and 
$100  with  Dixie  Fly.  The  other  addi- 
tional final  was  a  consolation  affair  of 
$200.  This  consisted  of  one  dog  from 
each  owner  who  had  entered  three  or 
more  dogs  in  the  trial,  none  of  w  iiich 
had  qualified  for  the  semifinals.  The 
money  was  divided  between  Dayton 
Fletcher  with  Little  Blaze,  Eugene  Hol- 
lar with  Red  Cloud,  Carl  Shears  with 
Brownie  and  Earl  Shafer  with  Bill. 

Even  with  all  this  purse  money  and 
unusually  high  expenses  due  to  a  change 
of  course  this  year,  the  1954  Doughboy 
Derby  was,  as  usual,  a  financial  success, 
netting  the  Emmet  iMannix  Post  around 
$2,000.  In  fact,  through  the  years  it  has 
contributed  more  than  $10,000  to  the 
Post's  building  fund  and  the  other  am- 
bitious activities  it  undertakes.  The  Em- 
met iMannix  Post  is  a  very  active  or- 
ganization, famous  for  the  excellent 
lunches  it  serves  during  these  trials.  And 
its  refreshment  counters  are  heavily 
patronized  during  these  three  days.  It 
is  from  this  source,  along  with  some 
side-line  attractions,  that  it  makes  its 
main  profit,  for  the  field  trials  always 
draw  huge  crowds  of  spectators,  many 
of  whom  remain  throughout  the  three 
days'  running.  Dog  supply  houses  dis- 
play their  wares  in  tented  "stores," 
other  concessions  are  present,  and  the 
entire  grounds  take  on  the  festive  air 
of  county  fair  time.  Rowdyism  is  not 
tolerated. 

The  Doughboy  Derby  originated  in 
1950  w  hen  Cy  Brockman,  now  chair- 
man of  the  field  trial  committee,  was 
Post  Commander  of  Emmet  Mannix 
Post  No.  345.  Brockman's  ambition  was 
to  build  a  permanent  home  for  the  Post 
and  he  needed  a  money-making  activity. 
He  enlisted  the  aid  of  Ray  Mclntire,  a 
Post  member  and  an  experienced  coon- 
dog  field  trial  enthusiast,  in  launching 
the  Doughboy  Derby.  Mclntire  still 
serves  as  field  marshal.  The  member- 
ship was  rather  reluctant  to  attempt  this 
new  and,  to  many,  strange  undertaking 
but  luckily  the  persuasiveness  of  Brock- 
man  and  Mclntire  won  the  argument. 
The  first  event  was  a  grand  success. 


bringing  some  $1,500  to  the  building 
fund,  most  of  the  profit  coming  from 
lunches,  refi-eshments,  etc.  The  Derby 
has  been  a  "going"  affair  ever  since  and 
Brockman  and  the  Post  members  now 
consider  it  tiieir  greatest  source  of  in- 
come. Incidentally,  but  quite  important- 
ly, the  $33,000  home  is  nearly  paid  for 
and  the  Post  members  are  contemplat- 
ing the  establishment  of  a  municipal 
playground  for  the  town  of  Fort  Re- 
covery in  the  near  future. 

Emmet  Mannix  Post  also  sponsors 
another  important  trial  each  March. 
This  is  called  the  Spring  Coon-dog 
Classic  and,  from  a  profit-making  stand- 
point, it  is  on  a  par  with  the  Doughboy 
Derby.  In  fact,  regular  field  trial  pa- 
trons in  the  area  plan  to  attend  both 
these  events  annually. 

"For  a  sure-fire  money-making  ac- 
tivity, I  heartily  recommend  a  coon- 


dog  field  trial  to  any  Legion  Post  that 
has  a  cooperative  membership  that  w  ill 
pitch  in  and  help,"  says  Legionnaire 
Brockman.  "Our  Doughboy  Derby  has 
made  money  from  the  start  and  now 
that  we  are  well  established  in  this 
sport,  our  Post  can  plan  additional  civic 
and  patriotic  activities  with  anticipated 
funds  from  this  source.  Like  any  other 
successful  activity,  there  is  a  lot  of  hard 
work  attached,  but  it's  also  a  lot  of  fun 
and  an  all-season  sport.  The  event  has 
lirought  good  will  and  good  business 
to  our  community  and  made  a  lot  of 
fine  friends  for  our  Post.  With  the  in- 
terest in  coon-dog  field  trials  increasing 
as  it  is,  it  will  not  be  diliicult  to  get  a 
sizable  entry  if  you  advertise  the  trial 
well  enough  and  offer  purses  consistent 
with  the  entry  fees." 

Any  Legion  Post  interested  in  hold- 
ing a  coon-dog  field  trial  can  secure  full 
information  on  how  to  organize  and 
operate  such  an  event  by  writing  Cy 
Brockman,  care  of  Emmet  Mannix  Post 
No.  345,  Fort  Recovery,  Ohio. 

Again,  incidentally,  Messrs.  Brock- 
man and  Mclntire  own  and  campaign  a 
well-known  coon-dog  field  trial  con- 
tender. "He's  just  an  advertisement," 
they  say,  but  he  enjoys  pretty  fair  suc- 
cess. His  name?  Doughboy,  of  course! 

THE  END 


FEATMER7WEIGHT 

}^ 

CIGARETTE  CASE 
and  LIGHTER 

$5.95 

PLUS  25<  POSTAGE 


A  beautiful  and  protlical  gift 
for  civilian  or  serviceman,  man 

or  woman.  All  metal.  Holds  full  pack  plus  wrapper.  Push 
button  lid,  with  dependoble  built-in  lighter.  Bright  alumi- 
num or  black  satin  anodized  finish.  Fully  guaronteed.  Ohio 
residents  add  3%  state  sales  tax.  Quantity  discounts  avail- 
able to  dealers  or  American  Legion  Posts. 

^             HERBERT  E.  ORR  COMPANY  j 
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IN  YOUR  SPARE  TIME 


UP  TO  $40  A  DAY  IN  YOUR  OWN  BUSINESS. 
Start  repeat  cash  business  at  home  with 
New  BELSAW .  .  .  sharpening  and  setting 
circular  saws,  grinding  planer  and  jointer  ^^^^^^ 
knives.  Low  Cost,  $15  down...Star1  work 
day  BELSAW  arrives.  No  experience  needed. 
Send  lor  Free  Book,  "Lifetime  Security". 
BELSAW  IMACHINERY  CO 

30G4  Fii  Id  BIcli;..  K.llls.is  City  1 1.  rvlo. 


FREE  BOOK 
TELLS  HOW 


.    1  1  CM 

A  I  postcard)  pii^ 


CAN  PUT  YOU  IN  A 
FINE  BUSINESS! 


Rush  Card  TODAY  for  FREE  OUTFIT ! 


uiiiuzing  line  of  A !■     ■  i  - !         h, r,.  ■  -  . ,l,  .  : .r  ■  i 

to  frienda.  neielit  W----'-   l.i  r  ■    It',.       i .. 

work,  aufoty  aho(.':Wiir    rm  n.   i\  1.    Nr\  I'l    -i.lil  II 

S.'r.ii  \^'\  Today  lor  Free  Selling  Oullit.""  "' 

MASON  SHOE  MFG.  CO.,  Box  MA-506 


ProtecHhat-goh! 

3-iN-ONE  oils  your  gun  and  pi  e- 
vents  rust — never  gums  up  the 
way  many  oils  do!  Ideal  lor 
fishinc  tackle  too! 


3-in-one:oil 


12  ft.  SPORTBOAT  KIT  'ncu^ 

ready-cut 
ports  and 
tiardware. 
Models  low 
OS  $39.00 
freight  Incl. 
TAFT  MARINE  WOOOCRAFT 
Dept.  AL-3,  636  39th  Ave.  N.E..  Mil 


nneapolis  21,  Minn.  > ) 

TrtrccrrrriP 


Learn  Facts  on 

Chronic  Ailments 

FREE  BOOK  — Explains  Causes, 
Effects  and  Treatment 


^^^^^ 


Avoid 
I  Dangers 
|iof  Delay 


Neglected  piles,  (i^tllla  anil  colon  troubles  often 
spread  infection  and  cause  other  chronic  condi- 
tions. Write  today  for  140-pagrt  FREE  BOOK. 
Learn  facts.  McCIeary  Clinic  and  Hospital.  C366 
Elms  Blvd.,  Excelsior  Springs.  Mo. 
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acquire 

LAW 


NIGHTS  AT  HOMEi 
L  L.B.  DEGREE 


and  tiinKer  success  in  basi* 
s  now  than  ever  before. 
We  KUidf 


Letfally  trained  men  win  higher  pnsitii 
ness  and  public  lite.  Greater  opportiiii 

More  Ability:  More  Prestige:  More  Money      I?  step.  yoS 

can  train  at  heme  durinn  spare  time.  Deirreeot  LL.B.  We  furnish  all 
text  materiitl,  in.  hiding'  J  t-v..liinie  l^w  Lihrar,v.  Low  cost,  easy 
terms.  Get  ...ir  v^i!ii,.td..  ))s  |);tK'-  ' '  I  .iw  TraininK  for  Leadership" 
and  ■■Evid.-i        ■  1  k  ,  I  HKK    .-^e.id  NOW. 

LASALLE  EXTENSION  UNIVERSITY.  41 7  South  Dearborn  Street 
A  Correspondence   Institution,   Dept.   3361L,   Chi.   5,  III. 


I'll  Send  You  This  Handsome 

SAMPLE  CASE -FREE 


and  Show  You  How  to  Make 

Up  to  $30.00  In  a  Day 

WRITE  liir  this  b  lUsK  l. 


nple 


/ith  lf.ia.< 


tiflll.  h 

tiil.rica.  take  orders  from  friends. 
I  eUi.w  -  workers,  others,  for  fine 
Miinlity.  made-to-measure  clothes. 
I'ucliet  big  cash  profits  in  advance. 
Because  wearing  our  suits  and  over- 
coats brings  more  orders,  we  make  it  easy 
to  get  your  own  chjthes  without  Ic  ci.st.  No 
»  needed.  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
SKNl)  Ni)  MONEY.  Rush  your  name,  address,  and  age— tJHiayl 
W.  Z.  GIBSON,  INC.,  SOO  South  Throop  Street 
DEPT.  Y-405  •  CHICAGO  7.  ILLINOIS 

EASY  MONEY 

SELLING  *IIM  RICHARDS 
EXCLUSIVE   ROOT  LIIVE 

Now  for  the  first  time  available.  Be  first  in 
your  territory  part  or  full  time  to  show  these 
famous  qualify  boots.  Free  sales  kit,  sam- 
ples. No  obligation.  Jim  Richards  Shoe^ 
Co.,  Dept.  AM,  Wellesley  Hills  82,  Mass. 
91  years  of  Craftsmanship  behind  our  Famous  Wellington 

FREE  FOR  ASTHMA 

If  you  suffer  with  attacks  of  Asthma  and  choke 
and  gasp  for  breath,  if  restful  sleep  is  difficult 
because  of  the  struggle  to  breathe,  don't  fail  to 
send  at  once  to  the  Frontier  Asthma  Company  for 
a  FREE  trial  of  the  FRONTIER  ASTHMA 
MEDICINE,  a  preparation  for  temporary  symp- 
tomatic relief  of  paroxysms  of  Bronchial  Asthma. 
No  matter  where  you  live  or  whether  you  have 
faith  in  any  medicine  under  the  sun,  send  today 
for  this  free  trial.  It  will  cost  you  nothing. 
Frontikr  Asthma  Co.  833-W  Frontier  Bldo. 
462  Niagara  St.  Buffalo  1,  N.  Y. 


».IFREESHIRTi!r,;!f 

MAKE  MONEY  FOR  YOU! 


It's  easy!  Jaat  showmen  . 
oar  handsome  selection  of  line  fabrics  Jatest  j^. 
styles  in  made-to-measure  dress  and  sport 
shirts.  GUAKANl  i:!:!)  p'  t  'ect  fit.  prices  as  low 
as  $;i.;tr,,  a.-^snrt-  l.iir  .I'lick  ur.lei-s.  Average  order  pays 

you  $3.00  cash  profit.  I'iarn  full  tirne.spHre  time  or  nide 
lini-.  Nt>exi>^ri.-n<  eiicefie<).  Write  for  Free  Outfit  NOWI 

PACKARD  SHIRT  MFG.C0RP..Oept.  856JerreHaute,lnd. 


EAT  ANYTHING 
WITH  FALSE  TEETH 

If  you  have  trouble  with  plates  that 
slip,  rock  and  cause  sore  gums  —  try 
Brimms  Plasti-Liner.  One  applica- 
tion makes  plates  fit  stii/g/y  uilhotit 
l>ou'i/er  or  l>aite,  because  Brimms 
Plasti-Liner  hardens  permanently  to 
your  plate.  It  relines  and  refits  loose 
plates  in  a  way  no  powder  or  paste  can  do.  Even  on 
old  rubber  plates  you  get  good  results  six  months 
to  a  year  or  longer.  YOU  CAN  EAT  ANYTHING!  Sim- 
ply lay  soft  strip  of  Plasti-Liner  on  troublesome 
upper  or  lower.  Bite  and  it  molds  perfectly.  Eetsy 
to  me,  tasteless,  odorless,  harmless  to  you  and  your 
plates.  Removable  as  directed.  Money  back  if  not 
completely  satisfied.  Ask  your  druggist ! 


ARE  SPECTATOR  SPORTS  ON  THE  WAY  OUT?... "NO!" 
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is  to  create  more  interest  in  sports  than 
America  ever  has  known,  but  in  the 
most  barren  and  unproductive  way 
imaginable.  The  TV  free-loaders  are 
like  the  biblical  lilies  of  the  field:  They 
toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin. 

In  order  to  appreciate  the  impact 
television  has  had  on  the  sports  picture 
—and  the  sports  picture  is  now  repre- 
sented by  a  21-inch  screen— a  researcher 
finds  himself  wandering  around  in  the 
statistical  stratosphere.  The  figures  awe 
him. 

The  average  big  league  baseball  game 
during  the  course  of  the  regular  season 
(paying  customers  between  5,000  and 
10,000  at  best)  is  watched  in  400,000 
homes.  These,  mind  you,  are  just  run- 
of-the-mill  ball  games.  Furthermore, 
they  are  shown  only  over  local  stations 
and  not  on  nationwide  hook-ups. 

The  last  World  Series,  however, 
went  into  11,500,000  homes  for  each  of 
the  three  weekday  games  while  the 
lone  Saturday  alTair  went  into  15,500,- 
000  homes.  The  poll-takers  are  in  the 
habit  of  doubling  or  tripling  the  num- 
ber of  receiving  sets  in  order  to  strike 
an  average  of  total  viewers.  That  might 
be  correct  for  an  "I  Love  Lucy"  show 
or  some  similar  non-sports  program. 
But  sports  events  arc  shown  in  saloons, 
clubs,  and  the  like  where  the  viewers  in 
front  of  each  set  may  number  in  the 
dozens.  A  conservative  figure  for  that 
fourth  \\\)rld  Scries  game  would  be 
40,000,000  spectators  who  paid  not  a 
dime  unless  thc\'  w  anted  to  be  sharp 
and  bought  razor  blades  as  the  sponsor 
suggested. 

In  the  vast  Cleveland  stadium  there 
was  a  non-capacity  crowd  of  78,102  for 
that  fourth  game,  a  rather  disappointing 
figure.  The  number  of  participants?  It 
totaled  exactly  29—11  Giants  and  IK 
Indians. 

The  average  TV  college  football 
"game-of-the-week"  on  a  Saturday  af- 
ternoon reached  8,500,000  homes  or  at 
least  19,000,000  viewers.  The  Saturday 
night  professional  football  telecasts, 
presenting  better  and  often  more  excit- 
ing games,  drew  even  more. 

The  set  of  statistics  which  leaves  a 
researcher  so  openmouthed  that  his 
chin  touches  his  shoetops  is  to  be  found 
in  boxing.  The  ordinary,  undistin- 
guished, boxing  bout  on  a  national  net- 
work is  shown  on  8,500,000  screens.  A 
top-drawer  championship  fight  will  at- 
tract twice  as  many,  meaning  16,000,- 
000  screens  and  something  like  45,000,- 
000  viewers. 

Yet  the  boxing  situation  never  was 
worse.  Small,  neighborhood  clubs  are 
folding  the  country  over.  Just  by  way 
of  example,  you  need  not  go  be>'ond 
New  York,  once  the  busiest  fisticuffing 


center  of  them  all.  At  one  time  there 
were  sixteen  local  fight  clubs  in  the  me- 
tropolis, all  thriving.  Now  there  are 
two,  St.  Nick's  and  Eastern  Parkway. 
What  keeps  them  alive  is  their  televised 
fights.  And  Madison  Square  Garden, 
once  pugilism's  holy  of  holies,  is  a 
deserted  barn.  Not  many  months  ago  a 
fight  there  drew  less  than  a  thousand 
spectators. 

Television  is  swallowing  up  boxers 
faster  than  they  can  be  trained  or  pro- 
duced. Even  the  amateurs,  once  a  pro- 
lific source  of  supph\  are  drying  up. 
Amateur  boxing  once  was  a  great  rev- 
enue-maker for  the  Amateur  Athletic 
Union.  But  few  will  pay  money  to  see 
amateurs  any  more   (except  perhaps 


took  ok  Whifeco!la^-l^Ak3  -  Wefe  beew 
We  Vje^A  Wtovv?    J  out-  Wis  lAkuA\ 


(Frnn,  Mnrcli.  I'lll    \  .1  M .  ) 


Golden  Gloves  finals)  when  profession- 
als can  be  watched  for  free  on  the  TV 
screen. 

Baseball's  minor  leagues  also  are  fold- 
ing fast,  as  the  major  leagues,  blindly 
devouring  their  young,  selfishh*  televise 
into  minor  league  territory  and  kill  the 
minor  league  gates.  If  it  weren't  for  the 
Little  League  movement  and  The 
American  Legion  Junior  Baseball  pro- 
gram for  teen-agers,  baseball  would  be 
rushing  toward  extinction. 

America  has  grown  soft  with  its  crea- 
ture comforts  and  modern  conven- 
iences. When  40,000,000  people  watch  a 
baseball  game  on  a  Saturday  afternoon, 
it  means  that  thc\-  are  not  pla>  ing  base- 
ball, shooting  golf,  swimming,  whack- 
ing a  tennis  ball  or  engaging  in  sports 
themselves.  Admittedly  the  World 
Series  is  only  once  a  year.  But  the  situa- 
tion is  duplicated  to  a  lesser  degree 
around  the  calendar. 

The  viewers-with-alarm  already  are 
predicting  —  unfortunately  it's  an  accu- 
rate pi  ediction  —  that  Russia  w  ill  w  hack 
the  whey  out  of  once-in\  incible  Amer- 
ica in  the  1956  Olympics.  The  Soviets 
have  organized  their  sports  on  a  mass 
participation  basis.  We  haven't.  And 
because  this  is  not  a  dictator  nation,  w  e 
never  will. 

We've  become  a  country  of  viewers 
and  not  doers,  sad  but  true. 

THE  END 


BRIMMS  PLASTI-LINER 

THE  PERMANENT  DENTURE  RELiNER 
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amounts  to  the  supply  house,  then 
stands  at  the  post  office  aw  aiting  dehv- 
ery  of  his  spinning  reel,  glass  rod,  and 
lures. 

Some  of  us  old  masters  of  the  fiy  and 
casting  rods  may  be  reluctant  to  admit 
it,  but  the  skyrocketing  growth  of  spin- 
fishing  has  had  an  H-bomb  impact  on 
fishing. 

A  boom  in  the  outboard  motor  in- 
dustry has  had  identical  impact  on  the 
participant  sportsman.  The  Outboard 
Boating  Club  of  America  reports  that 
between  3,750,000  and  4,000,000  out- 
boards  are  now  putt-putting  over  the 
water.  The  sale  of  outboard  motors  — 
170,000  in  1941 -has  swelled  fantasti- 
cally, and  passed  the  half-million  mark 
in  '54.  There  is  more  to  this  story: 

Six  years  ago  only  4  percent  of  out- 
boards  were  greater  than  12  horse- 
power. Twenty-one  percent  exceed  this 
power  figure  today.  Question:  What 
does  this  prove?  Answer:  That  the 
small  motor,  designed  primarily  for  the 
fisherman,  is  losing  ground  to  the  motor 
built  for  the  entire  family.  John  Fan 
no  longer  boats  alone.  He  is  beginning 
to  take  along  Mom,  Sis,  and  Junior! 

Golf?  Glad  you  brought  that  up! 
The  Chicago  District  Golf  Associa- 
tion reports  that  its  most  recent  year's 
survey  showed  2,550,000  rounds  fired 
annually  in  the  Windy  City's  metropol- 
itan area.  By  comparison:  More  of  our 
fair  citizens  play  golf  (2,550,000)  than 
buy  tickets  (1,979,812  in  1954)  to  watch 
our  Cubs  and  White  Sox  major  league 
baseball  games.  Project  those  figures  on 
a  national  basis— including  minor  league 
baseball  —  and  you  will  find  increased 
evidence  supporting  the  participant 
argument. 


Now  comes  the  Wilson  Sporting 
Goods  Company  to  testify  that  there 
were  92  new  golf  courses  completed  in 
the  United  States  in  1954,  with  198 
more  under  construction,  and  361  in  the 
planning  stage.  Quite  a  rise  over  1950, 
when  30  courses  were  completed,  43 
were  being  constructed,  and  only  25 
were  on  the  drawing  board. 

^Manufacturers  closely  guard  the 
number  of  golf  clubs  each  produces  an- 
nually, but  our  Wilson  witness  guar- 
antees that  in  1949  (when  sport  fans 
were  not  riveted  to  their  TV  sets) 
golfers  added  3,000,000  clubs  to  their 
bags.  In  1953,  when  they  allegedly  had 
become  viewers  instead  of  doers,  golf- 
ers purchased  more  than  4,000,000  new 
clubs. 

Let's  glance  at  some  capsule  facts  and 
figures  for  other  sports.  How  about  the 
number  of  swimmers  in  our  48  States? 
The  total  must  run  into  boxcar  figures, 
since  the  Chicago  Park  District  reports 
that  its  pools  alone  (Lake  Michigan 
beaches  not  included)  drew  1,623,308 
admissions  in  10  months  of  '54.  Gym 
class  participation  in  the  Chicago  Park 
District  during  the  same  period  was 
981,581  men  and  738,035  women.  Mean- 
while, Softball  participants  numbered 
1,492,012.  Admittedly,  these  figures,  like 
baseball  and  racetrack  attendance  totals, 
include  many,  many  repeats. 

Baseball  participation  in  our  nation's 
high  schools  is  growing  like  Topsy. 
Colorado,  which  five  years  ago  had 
only  20  prep  nines,  now  has  185,  while 
Alabama's  high  school  teams  have 
soared  from  36  to  296.  There  are  plent>' 
of  DiMaggios,  Musials,  and  Minosos 
coming  along  for  tomorrow.  They  may 
not  have  places  to  play,  though,  if 
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,  "PAY  AS  1  DIRECT  from  /  ^jp^. 
►  YOU  piflY"\''"P°''*^''  *°  'Ou'^ — 


t  Small  Do*n  Payment 
lillle  »s 


SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED,  or  youi 
money  bark'  NOW  you  can  save  up  lo  50% 
.  %     by  direcl  purchase  Irom  America's  leading 

$|/\per         I    d, sir, but.:.,   „(   lamous    genuine  ITALIAN 
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Send  for  I  REE  Illustrated  Catalogl 


ACCORDION  MANUFACTURERS  &  WHOLESALERS  OUTLET 

2003  West  Chicago  Ave.    D«|tt.  CTCT  Chicago  22,  III. 


Men  ond  women  STUDY  AT  HOME 

for  Business  Success  and  LARGER 
PERSONAL  EARNINGS,  44  years  ex- 
pert instruction  —  over  114,000  stu- 
dents enrolled.  LL.B.  Degree  awarded. 
All  text  materiol  furnished.  Easy  pay- 
ment plan.  Send  for  FREE  BOOK  — 
"Low  and  Executive  Guidance"  — 
NOW! 

AMERICAN  EXTENSION  SCHOOL  OF  LAW 

Dept.  664  N.  Michigan  Ave.,  Chicogo  11,  Illinois 
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KIDNEYS 
MUST  REMOVE 
EXCESS  WASTE 

Nagging  backache,  loss  of  pep  and  energy,  head- 
aches and  dizziness  may  be  due  to  slowdown  of  kidney 
function.  Doctors  say  good  kidney  function  is  very 
important  to  good  health.  When  some  everyday  con- 
dition, such  as  stress  and  strain,  causes  this  im- 
portant function  to  slow  down,  many  folks  suffer 
nagging  backache— feel  miserable.  Minor  bladder 
irritations  due  to  cold  or  wrong  diet  may  cause 
getting  up  nights  or  frequent  passages. 

Don't  neglect  your  kidneys  if  these  conditions 
bother  you.  Try  Doan's  Pills— a  mild  diuretic.  Used 
successfully  by  millions  for  over  .50  years.  It's  amaz- 
ing how  many  times  Doan's  give  happy  relief  from 
these  discomforts— help  the  15  miles  of  kidney  tubes 
and  filters  flush  out  waste.  Get  Doan's  Pills  today! 


YOU  CAN 

GET  IT... 


WHOLESALE.' 


SAVE  UP  TO  60".  ON  THOUSANDS  Of  f  AMOUS  PBOOUCIS. 
0PP08IUNIIT  10  SIABI  YOUB  OWN  HIGMIY  PBOJtT- 
.       ABIE  MAIl  ORDEB  BUSINESS    WOBK   AI  HOME. 
^      SPABE  IIMt,   NO  MEBCMANDISE    TO   BUY  OB 

vBUYOIRECT%     handu   no  ekpebience  ob  capitai  . 

I       SAVE       I     IKQUlRtO.  (VEBTTHING  SUPPIIED  SEND    _  _  FREE  * 

POST  CARD  TODAY  fOB  YOUB  COPY  Of    |  |  ^  wHOlESAltl 
TRADE  / 
, SECRETS  / 


\6bjo.».l?».|ll.njj.l.lhj:ll:|IW.I:;iV, 


21-OUAFAYEITE,  PATERSON  15,  NEW  JERSEY  "•.« 


STOPPED 
/N  A  JIFFY 

or  money  back 


ITCH 

Very  first  use  of  soothing,  cooling  liquid  D.D.D. 
Prescription  positively  relieves  raw  red  itch — 
caused  by  eczema,  rashes,  scalp  irritation,  chaf- 
ing— other  itch  troubles.  Greaseless,  stainless. 
43(^  trial  bottle  must  satisfy  or  money  back. 
Ask  your  druggist  for  D.  D.  D.  PRESCRIPTION. 


"WHAT  EVERY  VETERAN  SHOULD  KNOW" 
New  1955  Edition  Now  Ready 

Thousands  of  veterans,  widows,  children  and 
parents  of  deceased  veterans  are  not  claiming 
all  the  benefits  justly  due  them.  Are  you  one  of 
them?  The  1955  edition  explains  in  simple  un- 
derstandable language  just  how  you  and  your 
dependents  should  api>ly  for  these  benelits.  This 
300  page  book  gives  cornplete  information  about 
hospitalization,  hospital  pay.  outpatient  treat- 
ment, burial  allowances,  education  and  training, 
insurance,  compensation,  pension,  death  bene- 
fits, loans,  combat  pay.  mustering-out  pay.  divi- 
dends, vocational  rehabilitation  for  the  disabled, 
reemplovment  rights,  state  bonuses,  tax  exemp- 
tions, grants  for  automobiles  and  wheelchair 
homos,  homesteads,  etc.  The  1955  edition  (18th 
annual  revision)  is  just  off  the  press — the  price 
is  only  $3,00  postpaid— satisfaction  guarantee<i 
or  money  refunded.  It  is  used  extensively  by 
service  officers  everywhere.  You  and  your  de- 
pendents should  have  this  guide  to  help  you  get 
all  of  your  benefits. 

Send  $3,00  in  cash,  check  or  money  order 
for  your  copy  today. 

VETERANS  INFORMATION  SERVICE 

Frank  L.  Ostlin-Dir.,  Fifth  Ave,,  BIdg,,  Molina,  III. 
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Operation  "Easy  Street" 

Take  the  Red  Comet  road  to  Big  Profits 


Earn  up  to  $1 0,000  or  more  per  year!  '] 

Sothhig  to  invest!  Full  or  part  thnel  ^ 

J  U.S.  Pat. 

M;ike   Big  Profits   as  a   Dealer   for   famous  ^ 
Ued  Comet  Automatic  Fire  Extingruisher  -  "  loJ8.-j-i 

now  with  amazing  new  CM- 7  the  fire  extinguisher  fluid 
tliat  offers  you  exclusive  advantages.  CM-7  puts  vou  far 
ahead  of  all  competitive  makes.  Easier  than  ever  to  sell! 
Ever.v  farm,  home,  business  a  prospect.  Nationallv  ad\er- 
tised.  Priced  to  sell  quickly  —  at  a  big  profit  to  you. 

FREE  USE  OF  SALES  KIT  H^H^ 


■at  id 


-sample  of  the 
•startling  new  CM-7.  handsome  carry- 
ing case.  Tried  and  proved  over  23 
years,  it  will  make  you  an  independ- 
ent business  man.  Be  first  to  intro- 
duce  CM-7  in  your  community.  Write 
for  full  details  today! 

RED  COMET,  Inc.  a 

Oepl.  340'P  Red  Cornel  BIdg.,  Liltlelon,  Colorado 

PRICES  SLASHED  AGAINI 


Genuine 
GABARDINE 


DRESS  PANTS 


els 


e  half  what 
where!  Orde 
still  more- 


•d  pay 


■1  pal 
-get  $2.50 
Delt  free!    Hard  finish. 
Holds  crease.  Retains  press, 
Shinereslstant.  Zipper  front. 
Hoomy  pockets.    Blue.  Tan. 
Gray.  Brown.  Blue-Gray. 
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FREE  membership  in  the  R.A.C. 

minor  leagues  keep  folding  because 
fans  are  staying  a\\a>'  from  the  turn- 
stiles. Television,  we  agree,  keeps  some 
of  these  fans  at  home.  But  others  are  not 
going  out  to  the  old  ball  game  because 
they  are  too  busy  being  participants  in 
some  sport. 

Bowling  is  the  final  exhibit  we  place 
before  the  sport  jury.  Bowling  equip- 
ment manufacturers,  who  need  such 
figures  for  production  guides,  claim 
that  there  now  are  20,000,000  individu- 
als splattering  the  tenpins.  This  vast 
group  annually  pays  ncarh'  5324,000,000 
to  roll  on  75,000  allc\'s  at  10,000  bowl- 
ing establishments,  the  majority  — but 
not  all  —  certified  b>'  the  American 
Bov\  ling  Congress. 

And  these  20,000,000,  according  to 


one  major  manufacturer's  surve>'  esti- 
mates, bowl  an  astronomical  810,000,000 
games  per  year. 

No  one  can  convincingly  argue  that 
America's  John  and  Alary  Fan,  their 
brothers  and  sisters  and  dozens  of  cou- 
sins, do  not  represent  the  greatest  army 
of  sports  participants  in  the  world. 

They're  a  great  army  of  spectators, 
too.  No  one  cheers  more  lustily  than 
John  or  iMary  at  American  Legion 
Junior  Baseball  games.  There's  a  reason 
for  this,  of  course.  Last  year,  they  had 
approximatch'  one  million  sons  partici- 
pating in  Legion  Baseball.  To  this  add 
the  nearly-600,000  more  who  pla\  ed  in 
the  programs  for  younger  children- 
such  as  the  Babe  Ruth  League  and  the 
Little  Leagues.  mii  liNU 


WILL  THEY  CLEAN  UP  THE  COMIC  BOOKS? 

(Coiilhtiicfl  from  [xi'^c  21) 


for  their  toughness,  their  hatred  for 
"cops,"  and  their  \\  illingness  to  commit 
any  crime  regardless  of  the  risk.  In 
crime  stories,  sex  was  portrayed  almost 
exclusively  by  women  drawn  with  ex- 
aggerated hips  and  breasts.  In  a  famih' 


"Only  ail  idiot  woiiWI  tliiiib  a  sapling  to 
rtconnoitrc." 
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magazine  it  is  impossible  to  describe  in 
detail  the  comic-book  treatment  of  sex 
or  give  samples  of  tiic  dialogue. 

On  several  fronts,  how  e\  er,  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  battle  against  bad 
comic  books.  For  one  thing,  indignation 
against  them  has  reached  national  pro- 
portions. Dr.  Frederick  K.  Wertham, 
long  an  articulate  foe  of  the  comic- 
book industry,  last  >'car  publisheil  a 
book.  Seduction  of  the  Imwcei/t,  at- 
tacking comic  books  as  contributing  to 
the  mental  ill-health  of  cliildren  and  to 
the  rapidly  rising  rates  of  juvenile  de- 
linqucncN'.  In  various  communities  from 


coast  to  coast,  parent-teacher  and  otiicr 
civic  groups  have  condemned  vicious 
comic  books  and  otherwise  dealt  with 
them  effectivch'  on  a  local  level. 

The  continuing  pressure  of  informed 
individual  citizens  and  organized  com- 
munit)'  groups  is  an  important  factor  in 
cleaning  up  the  magazine  and  inexpen- 
sive-book racks  of  the  country.  This 
kind  of  pressure  is  needed  to  bring 
about  the  enforcement  of  the  relevant 
municipal.  Federal,  and  State  laws  and 
to  prod  the  industries  concerned  to  po- 
lice themselves. 

The  problem  has  been  put  under  the 
spotlight  by  three  or  more  committees 
of  Congress  and,  in  New  York  State, 
by  a  Joint  Legislative  Committee  to 
Study  the  Publication  of  Comics,  which 
was  formed  in  1949.  Tiie  public  hear- 
ings and  reports  of  these  bodies  have 
brought  out  highK'  important  facts 
about  the  w  orkings  of  the  comics  mag- 
azine industry  as  well  as  its  product. 

The  executive  director  of  the 
Hendrickson  Committee  (a  Senate  Sub- 
committee to  Investigate  Juvenile  De- 
lin(|uency),  for  example,  described 
several  of  the  plots  of  comic  books  on 
the  stands  last  year.  Three  of  the  stories 
w  ill  illustrate,  for  readers  w  ho  are  un- 
familiar with  the  worst  of  them,  the 
kind  of  comic  books  w  hich  ha\  e  been 
highl\-  objectionable: 

In  The  Haunt  of  Fear,  one  stor\' 
entitled  "Head  Room"  has  to  do  w  ith 
a  spinster  who  operates  a  cheap 
waterfront  hotel.  The  renter  of 
one  room  is  a  man  she  would  like 
to  marr\-.  To  win  his  favor  she  re- 
duces iiis  rent  by  letting  his  room, 
during  da\  time  hours,  to  an  ugl\" 
and  vicious-appearing  man.  .  .  . 
Meanw  hile  there  are  daily  reports 
that  a  murderer  is  loose  in  the  city 
w  ho  cuts  off  and  carries  away  his 
\ictims'  heads.  The  hotel  keeper 
suspects  the  vicious-appearing  da\  - 
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time  roomer  and  searches  his  room, 
where  she  discovers  six  heads  hang- 
ing on  hooks  in  the  closet.  She  is 
discovered  there  by  her  favorite 
roomer,  who  is  returning  to  the 
hotel  for  the  night.  It  develops  that 
he  is  the  murderer  and  the  next  pic- 
ture shows  the  hotel  keeper's  head 
being  added  to  the  closet  collection. 

In  this  same  issue,  there  is  the 
story  of  an  orphan  boy  who  is 
placed  by  an  orphange  with  nice- 
appearing  foster  parents.  The  foster 
parents  give  excellent  care  and  pay 
particular  attention  to  his  physical 
health,  insisting  that  he  eat  nourish- 
ing food  in  abundance.  A  month 
later  the  boy  discovers  the  reason 
for  their  solicitude  when  they  sneak 
into  his  room  late  at  night  and 
announce  they  are  vampires  about 
to  drink  his  rich,  red  blood.  It 
might  be  said  that  right  triumphs  in 
the  end,  however,  since  the  boy 
turns  into  a  werewolf  and  kills  and 
eats  his  foster  parents. 

A  story  called  "Orphan"  in  Shock 
Suspense  Stories  is  that  of  a  small, 
golden-haired  girl  named  Lucy,  of 
perhaps  8  or  10  years  of  age,  and 
the  story  is  told  in  her  ow  n  words. 
Lucy  hates  both  her  parents.  Her 
father  is  an  alcoholic  who  beats  her 
when  drunk.  Her  mother,  who 
never  wanted  Lucy,  has  a  secret 
boy  friend.  The  only  bright  spot 
in  Lucy's  life  is  her  Aunt  Kate, 
with  whom  she  would  like  to  live. 
Lucy's  chance  to  alter  the  situation 
comes  when  the  father,  entering 
the  front  gate  to  the  home,  meets 
his  wife  running  away  with  the 
other  man.  Snatching  a  gun  from 


the  night  table,  Lucy  shoots  her 
father  from  the  window.  She  then 
runs  out  into  the  yard  and  presses 
the  gun  into  the  hands  of  her 
mother,  who  has  fainted  and  lies 
unconscious  on  the  ground.  Then 
through  Lucy's  perjured  testimony 
at  the  following  trial,  both  the 
mother  and  her  boy  friend  are  con- 
victed of  murdering  the  father  and 
are  electrocuted.  The  pictures  show 
first  "A^Iommie"  and  then  "Stevie" 
as  they  die  in  the  electric  chair. 
Later  pictures  show  Lucy's  joyous 
contentment  that  it  has  all  worked 
out  as  she  had  planned  and  she  is 
now  free  to  live  with  her  Aunt 
Kate. 

No  wonder  the  New  York  State  Joint 
Legislative  Committee  stated  flatly  that 
"crime  comics  are  a  contributing  factor 
leading  to  juvenile  delinquency." 

The  question  of  the  harmful  effects 
of  comic  books  on  children  has  been 
a  hotly  disputed  topic  for  years  among 
laymen  and  experts.  Leaving  aside  the 
intricacies  of  the  arguments,  the  legisla- 
tive committees  have  performed  an  in- 
valuable service  by  making  public  the 
fact  that  some  experts  have  permitted 
themselves  to  be  used  by  the  comic- 
book industry. 

The  Hendrickson  Committee,  for  ex- 
ample, showed  how  parents  might  easily 
be  misled  by  articles,  pamphlets,  or 
other  statements  by  some  psychologists, 
sociologists,  and  child-study  experts 
who  questioned  the  harmfulness  of 
comic  books.  Although  many  such  ex- 
perts were  in  the  pay  of  comic-book 
publishers,  this  fact  was  not  mentioned 
when  their  fine-sounding  credentials 
\\  ere  listed  in  the  pamphlets  condoning 


"George,  that  smelly  old  pipe  has  got  to  go." 
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comic  books.  Questioning  the  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Child  Study  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  Senator  Kefauver 
said: 

"I  think  it  is  traveUng  under  false 
colors.  I  think  you  ought  to  at  least  give 
the  fact  that  these  people  are  paid  or 
have  been  paid  by  comic-book  pub- 
lishers." 

Another  misleading  practice  of  the 
publishers  was  brought  out  by  the 
committee;  that  is,  to  quote  favorable 
evaluations  made  several  j'ears  ago  by 
experts  regarding  the  comic  books  of 
an  earlier  da\'  w  hen  they  were  not  so 
bad  as  recently. 

Another  contribution  of  the  investi- 
gative committees  has  been  to  make 
more  wideh-  known  the  distributive 
practices  of  the  comics  industry.  As 
v\  ith  almost  everything  else  connected 
with  the  business,  the  tie-in-sale  is  a 
controversial  subject.  Some  magazine 
retailers  claimed  that  they  had  to  offer 
crime  comic  books  for  sale  in  order  to 
sta\-  in  business.  The  producers  and  dis- 
tributors denied  this  and  branded  it  as 
an  alibi  for  the  retailers  to  give  to  pro- 
testing community  leaders.  Be  that  as 
it  may,  in  at  least  two  States  (New 
York  and  Idaho)  the  tie-in  sale  of  ob- 
jectionable material  has  been  outlawed. 
The  New  York  law  reads: 

"No  person,  company,  partner- 
ship, or  corporation  shall  as  a  con- 
dition to  a  sale  or  delivery  for  re- 
sale of  any  paper,  magazine,  book, 
periodical  or  publication,  require 
that  the  purchaser  or  consignee  re- 
ceive for  resale  any  other  book  or 
publication,  reasonably  believed  by 
the  purchaser,  or  consignee,  to  be 
obscene,  lewd,  lascivious." 
The  mechanics  of  magazine  distribu- 


uon  arc  such  that  most  local  retailers 
receive  their  magazines  in  bundles,  usu- 
ally b\'  truck.  The  bundles  include  not 
onl\'  a  supply  of  well-known  national 
magazines,  but  also  a  supply  of  comic 
books.  As  William  Richter,  counsel  for 
the  New  s  Dealers  Association  of  Great- 
er New  York,  testified  before  the  Hen- 
drickson  Committee:  "The  newsdealer 
cannot  sit  down  as  any  ordinary  mer- 
chant and  pick  his  merchandise.  There 
is  no  list  presented  to  him  of  magazines 
which  he  may  choose  and  which  he 
may  reject.  He  takes  what  is  given  to 
him." 

The  w  holesalers  claim  that  the  new  s- 
stand  dealer  may  return  for  credit  any 
comic  books  without  displaying  them. 

According  to  Mr.  Richter,  however, 
the  newsdealer  cannot  return  unwanted 
comic  books  until  they  are  outdated, 
w  hich  may  be  two  or  three  months.  In 
the  meantime,  his  money  is  tied  up  in 
them.  Furthermore,  a  newsdealer  who 
does  not  cooperate  with  his  distributor 
may  find  his  next  shipment  lacking  the 
usual  number  of  fast-selling  national 
magazines.  Or  his  delivery  may  be  de- 
layed so  that  his  competitor  is  given  a 
time  advantage.  There  have  been  cases 
in  which  a  retailer  has  had  his  supply 
of  magazines  cut  off  completely  because 
of  what  the  distributor  considered  an 
unreasonable  number  of  returns. 

Some  of  the  largest  distributing  com- 
panies have  announced  that  they  \\  ill 
not  ask  any  retailer  to  display  a  comic 
to  which  any  community  group  objects. 
Several  objectionable  titles  ha\'e  been 
w  ithdraw  n  from  distribution.  True  self- 
regulation  by  distributors  can  do  much 
to  overcome  the  salacious-magazine 
problem. 

The  Comics  Alagazine  Association  of 


America,  Inc.,  \\as  formed  last  fall  b>' 
a  group  of  leading  publishers,  distribu- 
tors, engravers,  printers,  and  mat  mak- 
ers. Its  laudatory  purpose  is  self-regu- 
lation. Critics  of  comic  books  who  hate 
censorship  have  long  called  for  the 
industry  to  police  itself.  In  response,  the 
Association  has  adopted  a  Code  for  the 
Comics  Magazine  Industry  and  ap- 
pointed former  New  York  City  Judge 
Charles  F.  Murphy  to  enforce  it  rigor- 
ously. 

If  this  can  be  done  industr\-wide,  tiie 
comic-book  problem  will  be  solved.  If 
the  distributors  would  apply  this  code 
to  all  the  magazines  and  paperback 
books  they  handle,  the  newsstands 
would  no  longer  be  a  means  of  cor- 
rupting children.  The  problem  of  sec- 
ond-hand-magazine stores  will  have  to 
be  left  to  the  local  communities.  Even- 
tually, it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  existing 
objectionable  comics  will  wear  out. 

The  section  of  the  code  dealing  \\  ith 
advertising  matter  forthrightly  prohi- 
bits the  advertising  of  liquor,  tobacco, 
sex  books,  sex  instruction  books,  repro- 
ductions of  nude  or  semi-nude  figures, 
knives,  realistic  gun  facsimiles,  fire- 
works, gambling  equipment  or  printed 
matter  dealing  with  gambling,  and 
medical,  health,  or  toiletry  products  of 
a  questionable  nature.  More  than  a 
month  after  the  Code  went  into  effect 
the  Association  announced  that  it  had 
banned  six  advertisements. 

The  code  bans  horror  and  terror 
comics  by  titles  and  by  other  provi- 
sions: 

All  scenes  of  horror,  excessive 
bloodshed,  gory  or  gruesome 
crimes,  depravity,  lust,  sadism, 
masochism  shall  not  be  permitted. 

All  lurid,  unsavory,  gruesome 
illustrations  shall  be  eliminated. 

Scenes  dealing  with,  or  instru- 
ments associated  w  ith  w  alking  dead, 
torture,  \ampires  and  vampirism, 
ghouls,  cannibalism  and  werewolf- 
ism  are  prohibited. 

Scenes  of  excessive  violence 
shall  be  prohibited.  Scenes  of  brutal 
torture,  excessive  and  unnecessary 
knife  and  gun  play,  physical  agon>', 
gor\'  and  gruesome  crime  shall  be 
eliminated. 

Other  provisions  of  the  code  pertain- 
ing to  crime,  violence,  religion,  costume, 
sex  and  marriage  necessarily  leave  room 
for  interpretation.  The  judge  and  his 
assistants  w  ill  have  to  use  a  firm  hand. 

The  task  w  ill  not  be  easy.  Even  tlie 
officers  of  the  new  association  ha\e 
much  to  learn  about  "standards  of  good 
taste."  The  secretary^-treasurer,  Mon- 
roe Froehlich,  Jr.,  is  the  business  man- 
ager of  one  of  the  Atlas  group  of  com- 
panies whose  comic  book  Journey  Into 
Mystery  for  January'  contains  a  story 
in  which  the  killer  is  depicted  as  an 
I'.B.I.  agent.  Although  the  writing  of 


this  comic  probably  antedated  the  offi- 
cial adoption  of  the  code,  it  certainly 
violates  the  provision  that: 

"Policemen,  judges,  government 
officials,  and  respected  institutions 
shall  never  be  presented  in  such  a 
w  ay  as  to  create  disrespect  for  es- 
tablished authority." 
The  judge  will  have  to  rival  Super- 
man himself  to  educate  the  members  of 
his  own  official  family  and  to  keep  them 
in  line. 

Not  all  the  publishers  are  members  of 
the  Association.  The  large  and  self- 
righteous  Dell  Publications  and  Classics 


"Oh,  hello,  dear  —  been  waiting  up  long?" 

A.MKIMc'AN    I.i:i:i<)N  .MA<:AZINE 


Illustrated  have  remained  outside  the 
fold. 

Wilham  iM.  Gaines,  publisher  of  En- 
tertaining Comics,  delayed  joining  the 
Association  until  early  in  January,  al- 
though he  announced  earlier  that  he 
was  dropping  his  horror  line.  The  ori- 
ginator (if  that  is  the  right  word)  of 
that  great  gift  to  American  culture— the 
horror-terror  comic— Gaines'  idea  of 
good  taste  may  be  judged  by  his  testi- 
mony before  the  Hendrickson  Com- 
mittee: 

Senator  Kefauver:  Here  is  your 
May  22  issue.  This  seems  to  be  a 
man  with  a  bloody  ax  holding  a 
woman's  head  up  which  has  been 
severed  from  her  body.  Do  you 
think  that  is  in  good  taste? 

Mr.  Gaines:  Yes,  sir;  I  do,  for  the 
cover  of  a  horror  comic.  A  cover 
in  bad  taste,  for  example,  might  be 
defined  as  holding  the  head  a  little 
higher  so  that  the  neck  could  be 
seen  dripping  blood  from  it  and 
moving  the  body  over  a  little  fur- 
ther so  that  the  neck  of  the  body 
could  be  seen  to  be  bloody. 


Senator  Kefauver:  You  have  got 
blood  coming  out  of  iier  mouth. 

Mr.  Gaines:  A  little. 

The  Chairman:  Here  is  blood  on 
the  ax.  I  think  most  adults  are 
shocked  by  that. 

Competing  comic  books  published 
by  fly-by-night  non-members  of  the 
Association  may  pose  a  knotty  problem 
for  Judge  Murphy  and  the  Association. 
Conceivably,  the  distributors  could  re- 
fuse to  handle  magazines  lacking  the 
Association's  approval.  Whether  or  not 
this  would  be  a  violation  of  the  anti- 
trust laws  is  a  question  to  be  answered. 
An>'way,  what  is  to  stop  non-members 
from  distributing  a  filthy  product  them- 
selves, by  truck  if  need  be? 

There  was  a  similar  organization  to 
the  new  Comics  Magazine  Association 
of  America  called  the  Association  of 
Comics  Magazine  Publishers,  Inc.,  es- 
tablished in  1947  or  1948  for  the  same 
purposes.  It  had  a  code— not  as  detailed 
—but  adequate  to  cope  with  all  comic 
books  except  the  little  horrors  which 
proliferated  somewhat  later.  Henry  E. 
Schultz,  the  counsel  of  the  old  Associ- 
ation, testifying  before  the  Hendrick- 
son Committee  in  1954,  described  the 
organization  as  a  "study  in  frustration." 
When  he  tried  to  enforce  the  code, 
some  publishers  left  the  Association, 
and  it  finally  dwindled  to  a  "very  in- 
significant, small  fraction  of  the  indus- 
try." Some  years  ago  the  members 
voted  to  do  their  own  censoring  and  to 
use  the  Association's  seal  of  approval 
on  their  magazines.  This  policy  con- 
tributed to  the  predicament  in  which 
the  industry  now  finds  itself. 

Despite  the  disappointments  of  the 
past,  honest  self-regulation  is  so  desir- 
able that  we  applaud  this  new  effort  of 
the  comics  industry.  We  can  strengthen 
Judge  Murph>''s  hand  by  impressing 
upon  the  industry  that  comics  teaching 
contempt  for  law,  the  mores  of  society, 
fair  play,  and  human  life  will  never  be 
acceptable. 

The  last  National  Convention  of  The 
American  Legion  postponed  action  on 
fresh  resolutions  condemning  the  com- 
ics industry's  nasty  aspects  and  voted 
to  wait  and  see  how  its  new  efforts  at 
self-control  pan  out  in  terms  of  prod- 
ucts offered  on  the  newsstands. 

In  the  final  analysis,  self-regulation 
can  be  successful  only  so  long  as  com- 
munity groups  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on 
the  comics  that  appear  on  the  news- 
stands. 

Legionnaires,  working  through  their 
local  Posts,  their  PTA  groups,  their 
pastors  and  their  local  police  depart- 
ments can  soon  let  the  publishers  of 
comic  books  know  what  publications 
they  do  not  want  sold  in  their  com- 
munities. 

In  other  words,  it's  up  to  you! 

THE  END 
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nifi  That  «'raxy  Turf! 

/"//  tiike  the  first  fan-  offei' 
For  these  clubs  that  I  still  oil-c  for; 

I  tho/ifiht  I  Wiis  a  fiolfer, 

Bin  I  giicss  Pin  just  a  :j:ophcr. 

—  Phii.i  ne  Hammer 

Pwiiit  «»t°  .Saiiiiiili«>ii 

It  had  rained  heavily  ail  da\'  and  the 
Amiy  camp  w  as  completely  flooded.  Go- 
ing his  rounds  just  before  "lights  out,"  the 
sergeant  came  upon  two  recruits  w  ashing 
in  the  flood  w  aters.  He  immediatch'  ga\  e 
the  men  a  bawling  out  and  his  outburst 
brought  an  officer  to  tiic  scene. 

'■\Miat's  the  trouble.  Sergeant?"  asked 
the  officer. 

"These  men,  '  declared  the  sarge  in  dis- 
gust, ""are  w  ashing  themselx  es  in  rhc  \\  ater 
thes  'rc  going  to  sleep  in!" 

—  !■  .  (j.   Kl:  KN  AN' 


"Visit  IIS— (U'stfiid  on  us— what's  the  diHei- 
eiuf?  AiiyAvay  \oiir  iiiotlier's  toiiiiiig  o\er!" 

Ilibli4»  Fili'.s 

"Classics"  are  books 

Stoicd  in  library  nooks 
—  Iininortal  and  ageless  screetis 

or  nii<;lity  poems  and  noble  prose 
Which  everyone  thinks  that  everyone  knows 

And  nobody  ever  reads. 

—  1)1  i{  I  ON  Ukai.i.v 

riir  >t(ark  Triilli 

Oi/c  thiii'i  that  -most  men  veoii't  stand 
(or  is  a  ivo/zhiii  in  a  street  car. 

—  iMouKis  Bkndlij 

Usu-il  tit  lta;i 

A  fanieil  matador  was  fighting  in  the 
l)ull  ring  of  a  small  town  in  Ale.xico  near 
tile  Aiuerican  border  w  here  many  of  the 
spectators  in  the  stands  were  seeing  their 
first  bidl  fight.  Among  tiiose  was  an  old 
Texan  cowboy.  Tiie  figiit  iiad  reached  the 
stage  w  here  the  matador,  armed  w  itii  oidy 
a  caiK-,  w  as  taunting  the  bull  to  charge  him, 
avoiding  the  animal's  sharp  horns  by  mere 
fractions  of  an  inch,  and  flipping  the  cape 
aside  as  the  bull  charged  past.  At  last  tlie 


The  jj/'ifZ/fv  hi  (i(h.  zfheii  I  heed  'em 
Seem  mostly  on  ghh  ivho  don't  need  'em. 

—  Joiix  \'ax  Brakle 

iiitt  (lie  ^lak«'  anil  Color  Too! 

The  young  man  and  his  wife,  driving 
proudly  downtown  in  their  spanking  new 
automobile,  agreed  to  meet  at  the  parking 
lot  at  2:  30  p.m. 

It  \\  as  alinost  time  for  the  man  to  return 
to  the  car  and  meet  his  wife,  when  he  re- 
membered he'd  forgotten  to  take  iiis  keys 
from  the  ignition  switch. 

Running  to  the  parking  lot  at  full  tilt, 
he  arrivetl  just  in  time  to  see  a  thief  driv- 


ing off  in  his  new  car.  His  wife,  approach- 
ing from  another  direction,  noticed  the 
mishap  also,  and  came  running  over. 

"Of  all  the  dumb  tricks,"  moaned  the 
husband.  "Did  you  see  his  face,  by  any 
chance?" 

"Oh  hush,  dear,"  soothed  the  efficient  . 
young  thing.  "You've  got  nothing  to  worry 
about.  As  he  went  by,  I  managed  to  take 
down  his  license  number!" 

—  Thomas  P.  Ramirez 

Afloriiiadi 


The  lolks  who  eat  peanuts 

In  movies  drive  me  nuts, 
And  popcorn  as  well  makes  me  fretsoine. 

IJoth  bother  me  so 

That  I  can't  watch  the  show 
Until  I  myself  go  and  get  some! 

—  S.  Omar  Barker 

SiK'li  Kl«»f|ii«>ii«*«'! 

An  Indian  was  sending  smoke  signals  in 
New  /Mexico  when  an  atomic  blast  let 
loose.  "Gosh."  said  the  awe-stricken  brave 
regarding  the  mushroom  cloud,  "wish  I'll 
said  that!" 

—  Hakoi.I)  Hei.fer 


old  cowboy  could  stand  it  no  longer.  He 
rose  to  his  feet  and  shouted: 

"Bud,  he  ain't  never  gonna  rim  into  that 
sack  unless  you  hold  it  still!" 

—  Dan  Bennett 


The  courtship  is  over 
And  the  ivedding  has  hatched 

A  chain  of  events 
M'ith  a  ball  attached. 

—  Thomas  Cornell 

llapul  Soi>vl4*«' 

Upon  graduating  from  high  school,  the 
boy  had  been  signed  to  play  shortstop  for 
a  club  in  a  small  pro  league.  In  his  first 
game  in  organized  ball,  though,  he  made 
seven  errors.  He  was  fired  forthwith  and 
took  a  train  for  home. 

"What  brought  you  back  so  fast?"  asked 
his  father  w  hen  he  came  in  the  door. 

"Seven  league  boots.  ' 

—  Luke  Neely 


Obw«>i*valioii 


Tli4'v  Smt-n  Su  Sw«'ll! 
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L9I46  Ring.  New  styling, 
lOK  yellow  gold.  While  gold 
inlay  on  shank;  black  onyx 
selling  $21.73 


IllumiDated  World  Globe.  lOVi  inch  glass 
bail.  Complete  with  bulb,  cord  and  plug  for 
internal  illumination.  L32I.  each.  .  .$19.95 
Without  internal  illumination  (L203).$6.95 


L7651  Ring.  Black  onyx  lop. 
sol  in  lOK  polished  yellow 
gold  mounting  with  single 
ribbed  design  $13.15 


Men's  photo  idcnlifl- 
calion  bracelet.  Stain- 
less steel  with  sterling 
silver  cover.  Expan- 
sion type.  Priced  to 
include  three  lines  of 
engraving. 

Each  $6.60 


Erer  poiHilar  chain  type  nwn's  identiflcation  bracelet.  Nickel  silver  and  polished  chrome. 
Priced  to  include  three  lines  of  engraving.  Each  $2.75 


Decor  Electric  Alarm   by  Tclechron. 
Luminous  dial.  Insistent  alarm.  Height 
3  5^  inches,  width  6  inches. 
7H215L.  each  $8.78 


Sheaffer  "l-ineline"  Desk 
Pen.  Draws  ink  suppiv 
sullicient  to  write  more 
than  a  page  from  own  res- 
ervoir. Base  holds  full  bot- 
tle of  ink.  yci  if  overturned, 
no  fluid  will  escape.  Avail- 
able in  black 
A   onlv. .  .$5.00 


Sheaffer  Admiral  Snorkle  set. 
Quality  coupled  with  econ- 
omy. New  snorkle  141C  gold 
point.  Available  in  black,  bur- 
gundy and  grey.  LS1250  per 

set  $14.00 

LS12  Pen  only  $8.75 

LS50  Pencil  only  $5.25 


Sheaffer  "Fineline"  Ballpen. 

Black  with  gold-tone  lop. 
Writes  five  times  longer. 
LSOOeach  $1.95 


Sturdy,  precision -made.  Ronson 
Windlite.  Lifetime  fiberglas  w  ick. 
More  lights  per  fueling. 
L961  each  $4.25 


Midgikit.  Small  Ginger  travel 
kit.  Filled  with  wash  cloth,  Gil- 
Iclte  razor,  blades,  comb,  nail- 
filc,  tooth  brush,  paste  and  shav- 
ing cream.  Each  $3.19 
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Shorty  Tie  Bar.  Swank's  newest 
in  Men's  fashion.  Smart  on  any 
lie.  Specifv  yellow  (L0322)  or 
silver(LO.V22S)finish.  Each$1.93 


Swanii  styled,  massive  plain  design 
cuff  links.  Matches  Shorty  Tic  bar. 
(above);  tie  chain,  (at  right);  for  at- 
tractive set.  Available  in  yellow 
(L053I)  or  silver  (  L0531S)  finish. 
Per  set  $3.58 

Ty-Kee.  Smart,  novel,  gold  plated 
tie  bar  plus  convenience  of  emer- 
gency spare  key.  Bar  is  blank  key  for 
home  cylinder  or  auto  locks.  Can  be 
cut  locally  at  nominal  cost  to  fit 
VOUR  lock.  Specify  auto  or  home  lock 
make.  Each  $1.38 


FREE 

Brand  New  Emblem 
Catalog  •  Write  for 
Your  Copy  Today 

Combined 
American  Legion 
and  Auxiliary 
merchandise 

n  Rusli  o  Hew 
19SS  Emblem  Cotolog 


Handy  pocket  tool  kit.  Pearl  handled 
knife  with  convenient  emergency  tool 
attachments.  Includes  screw  driver,  file, 
chisel,  punch,  can  opener  and  bottle 
opener  to  be  attached  to  knife  handle. 
Packed  in  pocket  size  vinyl  case. 
L2I21  Per  set  $1.95 


Tie  Chain  with  simplicity 
in  the  modern  manner. 
Available  in  vellow 
(L032l)orsilver(L0321S) 
finish.  Each  $2.20 


Sparkling  clear  crystal  paragon  shaped 
ash  (ray.  8  inches  wide,  1  '/i  inches  deep. 
L272S/,S.  each  $2.00 


ALL  PRICES  INCLUDE  FEDERAL  EXCISE  TAX 


Aid  American  Legion  Programs  ^  Buy  From  National  Emblem  Sales 


National  Emblem  Sales,  Box  1055,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 

□  Enclosed  is  check  for  $  _  □  Ship  C.O.D.  for  $...„ 
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